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Mary 8 And & e bed „* 
the mouths of men; that a ere 22 is inclined 0 
believe, that muſt Enis 1 5 
L 1 y u K 0. 


on plot merely  bocuiſs —2 have . heard. Fong 
| becauſe they have nothing elſe to ſay, or betauſe they think 
veneration gained by ſuch appearances of wiſdom, but that no 
ideas are annexed 2 the words, and that according to the old 

blurider of the followers. of Ariffotle, their fouls are mere 


V which tranſmit founds, me RI I 


Of this kind is the well known and well atteſted p 
that lf is hor; which may be heard mankind by an at- 
tentive auditor, many times a day, but which never yet within 
perhaps, ee der chi coughs buck upon and 
if my readers will turn their hes back upon their 
ends, will find it difficult to call a ſingle man to re- 
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It is obſervable that Horace, in his account of the characters 
of men, as they are diverſified by the various influence of time, 
remarks, that the old man is dilator, ſpe longus, given to pro- 
craſtination, and inclined to extend his hopes to a greatdiftanci 
So far are we generally from thinking what we oſten ſay of the 
ſhortneſs of life, that at the time when it is neceſſarily ſhorteſt, 
we form projects which we delay to execute, indulge ſuch ex- 
123 as nothing but a long train of events — and 
ffer thoſe paſſions to gain upon us, which are only excuſable 
in the prime of life. 8 
Theſe reflections were lately excited in my mind, by an 
evening's converſation with my friend Praſpero, who, at the age 
of fifty-five, has bought an eftate, and is now contriving to diſ- 
poſe and cultivate it with uncommon el His great plea- 
ſure is to walk among ſtately trees, and lie muſing in the heat of 
noon under their ſhade ; he is therefore maturely conſidering 
how he ſhall difpoſe his walks and his groves, and 2 laſt de- 
termined to ſend for the beſt plans from Italy, and forbear plant- 


ing till the 2 1 K 5 
us is life triſled away in preparations to never 
1 till all the requiſites which 
; umagimation Can are gathered r. Where our 
3 — only in dr own Ae Von, the miſtake is 
e ing enjoyment, 
is 


Tt greater than that of obtaining it, and the 
almoſt every wiſh is found a 3 
others are intereſted / in an Se pe 0 
formed, in which the improvement or ſecurity is 
involved, nothing is more unworthy either of wiſdom or bene- 
volence, than to delay it from time to time, or to forget how 
much every day that paſſes over us takes away from our power, 
and how ſoon an idle purpoſe to do an action, ſinks into a mourn- 
ul wiſh chat it had onee been done. 5 
We are frequently importuned, by the Bacchanalian wri- 
. ters, to lay hold on the preſent hour, to catch the pleaſures 
within our reach, and remember that futurity is not at our 


| Th f., 45 . de - vn maginter, 2 
Zurãs iugyous 2 3 1 
Soon fades the roſe; once paſt the fragrant hour, 
The loiterer finds a for a flow'r. 
| But ſurely theſe exhortationamay, with equal propriety, be 
applied to better purpoſes z i may: be at lcaſt-inculcated, thas 
1"By . 120 pleaſures 


When — had oft a gan 
the e 28 ac ee eee — 
gives the power of beſtowing, and conſidered as cul- 

le in orne degree for having left a good a&tion in the hands 

chances and ſuffered his benevolence to be defeated for want 


of quickneſs and — | 
1 te learned antiquary of Oxford 
that this general 2 of the ity of life, has 
Fg ae rd i eg 2 
as their in 3 
in ee what libraries afford them, 
ought to amaſs no more than they  cari digeſt z but when 
have undertaken a work they goon _— 
call for new ſupplies; when they are 
and at laſt leave their work unfiniſhed. Rink | the bu- 
Et Te nay Dr 
ore bim. 
us, not only in the flumber of floth, Ks nh Age 
tion of ill-dire&ed induſtry, is the ſhortneſs 22 | 
forgotten. As ſome men loſe their hours in ny 
they ſuppoſe," that there is time enough” for So ens of 
negle&; others buſy themſelves in 8 ding that no! 
monks 
| vity are eq umm 
not 5 an ur = Xx 
Tar rconed he rin ig, fm ber ati ill upon 
e 
Among the many improvements made by the laſt centuries 


in human knovſedge, ma be numbered the exact calculations 
of the value of life f 


; but whatever may be. their uſe in hey 
qui 


own tenure, but we ets none of bis alan Saen 
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the utmoſt v WW 
eter | into the wo 
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if life were without end, though we ſee and confeſs its unoer« 
tainty and ſhortneſs, | 

Divines have, with great ſtrength and- ardour, ſhewn the 
abſurdity of delaying reformation and . repentance ; a e | 
of folly indeed, which ſets eternity to hazard. It is the | 
weakneſs, in proportion to the importance of the neglect, to 
transfer any care, which now claims our attention, to a future 
time; we ſubject ourſelves to needleſs dangers from accidents 
which. early diligence would have obviated, or perplex-'our 
minds by vain precautions, and make proviſion for the execu- 


tion of igm, of which the opportunity” pan N 0 


will return. 

As he that lives longeſt lives but a little while, every man 
may be certain that he has no time to waſte. The duties of 
life are eommenſurate to its duration, and every day brings its 
taſk, which if neglected is doubled on the morrow. But he 
that has already trifled away thoſe months and years, in which 
he ſhould have laboured,. muſt remember that he has now only 

a part of that of which the whole is little; and that fince the 
HOSE Ing Ia in bs venhthred as Goel N 
heaven, not one is to o be loſt. 


No: UMB. a Seruspar, November - 24. 1156. 
p 8 ; ' 4. 
+5 ay Aridippem 1 Lab, et color, 4 rau, 1 ne] 
Seckantem majora fere z preſentibus æquum. Hon. 
Yet Ariſippus ev ry dreſs became; ff" 
In ev'ry various 'chavge of life the _ | 5 
And though he aim'd at things of higlier kind, | 
| Yet to the preſent held'an Fain 1 | Francis.” 
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7 OSE who exalt themſelves i into the chair of inſtruQtian, 
without enquiring whether any will ſubmit to their authority, 
have not ſufficiently conſidered — much of human life paſſes in 
little incidents, ä converſation, flight buſineſs, and caſual 

amuſemgnts 
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eee aniſtherefore they have endevoured only to incul- 
2 the more awful virtues, without II to regard 
potty Ang which grow important only by their 
and which though they produce no — of hero- 
in, nar b dy great events, yet are-every moment 
their influence upon us, and — The of life 
fiveet or bitter by imperceptible inſtillations. - ts Er 
unſeen and un regarded, as change of air makes us 
— though we we breathe it without attention, and only 
r e chat it ee ances þ or ma- 
mph e 
wel mee have. ſhewn yourſelf not ig t of the value of thoſe 
ſubaltern endowments, - yet have itherto neglected to recom- 
mend good- humour to the world though a little reflection will 
ſhew you that it is che balm of being, the quality to which all 
that adorns or elevates mankind muff owe ies power of pleaſing: 
Without good-humour, learning and bravery can on confer h 
that ſuperiority which ſwells the heart of the lion in the 
where he roars without reply, and ravages without: reſiſtance. | 
Without good- humour, virtue may awe by its dignity; and 
amaze by its brightneſs; but muſt always be viewed at'a 
— ö 83 or rere 1 


oy may be defined a habit of being 
conſtant and perennial ſoftneſs of manner, — 2 approach, 
; and rief difpo ſition; like taat which every man percei 
in himſellf, Ln e of new felicity have Ab- 
_ ſided, and his thoughts are only kept in motion by's a flow e, 
eeſſion of foft impulſes. Good-humour is a between 
iety and e 
„. b eee 

t is imagi y many, ver 
wey are oy ay to be ner _— of 
their fouls by flights of ry, and laughter. 
But though thels man-rap —— applauſe 
and admiration; they ſeldom delight us long. We emoy them 
a little, and then retire to eaſineſs and as the 


eye gazes awhile on eminences des wah N | 
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r e S 
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in his n cipally by not offending. 
It is well known that the moſt certain way to give any man 
pleaſure, is to perſuade him that you receive pleaſure from him, 


uta- - 


m a is 
or 
are at caſe, who will hear a jeſt without criti- 


nd a narrative without 
wit, and yields to 


Ing aue 


ys inclines them to afſo- 
have no reaſon to fear morti= 
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membranee of N aff; of the cheerful companion, the loud 
buffoen, with a oo paſſed his time in all the luxury 
bf eee who iadatickied bias with unenvied merriment, 
and whom he could at onee enjoy and deſpiſe. 
Lou may perbaps think this aocour ofthſe who ar ug. 
guiſhed he — humour, not very conſiſtent with the 
praiſes which I haye 7 upon it. But ſurely can 
more evidently ſhew the value of this quality, thaw it 
recommends hoſe one as . eee 
an procures regard to trifling, friendſhip to worthleſs, 
ood tiene ie jadeed the characte 
umour is i racters 
in which it is found for S 
quality, we find it often ne glected by thoſe that having excel- 
lencies of higher . and brighter ſplendour, 
imagine that they have ſome bg I themſelves at the 
expence of others, and are — 8 
abe whole any lam ns 2 
| e e any claim to eſteem or love, 
tenſions with too little confi Dis milk 
my own intereſt, he my kn on. IP 
makes me deſirous to reftify; for I have afriend, whay 
| he knows his own yg is never 778 


| . or ſolicit eh oben» 


e & naked mountain with mines of g 
i: De: W Ka 


l 


J 
| 


£ : Stulte quid ber 
op he it yy ples peri 
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-_ - Why thinks the fool . N 251 4. 
OT rag wr cw kt = 
| Euyninoron, 


1 5 4. RAMBLER,” 
1+ you feel iy . — recommend 


to others, you will not diſregard a caſe which I have reaſon 
2 — to believe very common, and which I know | 


er And thou * 10 uerulous 


received with ardour of kin hope to 
the mortification of finding that my Lions ſpread 


| boy go of  impatjence, and produte anger rather than 


I write not merely to vent the ſwelling of my 


I may recover my tran- 
endeavour at brevity in my narrative, hav- 


ver elegant, 


r ee e = funily that hoaſts a! 

iſtory, and ex- 
tends its elaims to the Tudors, and ene 
My rege by little anf hee, waſted . 


eir patrimony, 
EE port of 2 


n 


he „ 
Er cer and _ 


| of Fel ter = 
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dignity, reſolved to keen me untainted with a lucrative 
ment ; whenever therefore I diſcovered apy inelination to tl | 
improvement of my condition, my mother never failed to 
aps me in mind of my birth, and charged me to do-nothii 
th. which I might be be reproaghed when 1 ſhoukdcome to 
we 4 W 
| ities or yexations money 
brought u us, it was our conſtant practice to have re- 
courſe to turity. If any of our neighbours _—_— — 3 in 
appearance, we went: home oo pong alan. 2 
which the death of my aunts was to ſupply us. If any — 
proud upſtart was deficient in reſpect, vengeance was refer - 
red to the time in which our 0 was to he repaired, We 
regiſtered every act of civility and rudeneſs, enquired. the 
— * of diſhes at 2 and minuted the furniture of 
every houſe, that we might, "when the hour of affluence ſhould 
come, be "ble to eclipſe all their - and ſurpaſs * 
their magnificence, 
' _ Upon plans of elegance and ſchemes of pleaſure the 5 
roſe and tet, and the year W while we 
were buſied in 2 2 round not yet our 
own, and deli er deen —— zuſe be re- 
155 or N agus the amuſement: of our leiſure, 
ace of our exigentes we met together r 
gon how our approaching fortune ſhould pg enjoped ; for 
; 3 this our converſation always ended, on ver ubje&hit | 
| We had none of the — inte which diver- 
77 the life of others with joys and hopes, but had turnediour | 


le attention on one event, which we could neither haſten 


nor retard, and had no other object of.. cyriofity, ae: 
health or ſickneſs of my aunts, o which we were e 
procure very exact and early intelligence, - 
- This viſionary opulence for a 006 le S Gu our 
tion, but afterwards fired our wiſhes, 8 I 
ceſſities, and my father could not NR RA himſelf from 
_ exclaiming, that no creature had ſo many lives as cat and 
an old maid. At laſt, upo = the recovery of his ſiſter from 

a (vw ſhe was. . le to have caught by ſparing 
A gan to . his ſtomach, and ſour wende n 
2 a 5 into the grave "hs 

My mother, who loved ber huſband, ſurvived him. but g | 
_ little 4 and left me the ſole heir of their lands, their 
| ſchemes, and their wiſhes. - As I had not enlarged my con, 
8 either by books or converſation, I diffexed only from 


wo the freſhneſs of my cheeks, and the yigour of 
| "$7 


* bt 


* 
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my ſtep ; and, like him, gave way to no thoughts but of en- 
Joying ng the-wealth which my aunts were hoardi 

. 4. 5 fell ill. 1 paid the civi ities and com- 
— ca ight Cf — 4 tof 8 
eyery n cu te gloves, 
and enquired every at an early hour, 3 — 
there wars any news of — aunt, At laſt a meſſenger 

was ſent to inform me T muſt come to her without 

the delay of a moment. I went and heard her laſt advice, 
but ning her will, found that ſhe had left her fortune to her 


ſiſtex, 
| Chaps my head the younger ſiſter threatiined to be mar, 
ried, and every thing was diſappointment and difcontent, I 
was in danger of loſin irreparably one third of my hopes, 
and was condemned ſtill to wait for the reſt, Of part of my 
terror I was foon rd for the youth, whom his relations 
would have compell the 7 old lady, after innumera- 
ble —— — and ettlements, ran away with the 
daughter of his father's groom ; and m — upon this con- 
Vviction of the e of man, Bree never to liſten more 


Ter an on I the ſhack! of 
Ten 1 r es tion, 
1 ern Arp paſs, in which I did not com- 


how muck my was in oved of being rich to- mor- 
At laſt the ſecond lad after a ſhort illneſs, which 
E to Id her time for ee, 
1 which the gave to me after the death of | 


"my Fer from part of my miſery; a larger for- 
tune, though not in my power, was certain and unalienable ; 
o'r e a eee . 
a iret atteries of a 
| en of a ws, Fang or the officiouſneſs of 
2 —— But my wealth was yet in reverſion, my aunt was 
0 be buried before I could emerge to grandeur and pleaſure ; 
and there were yet, according to my father's obſervation, nine 
lives me and happineſs. 
= er lived on, without any clamours of diſcontent, 
and comforted myſelf with conſidering, that all are mortal, 
and they who are continually decaying muſt at laft be def- 


eden row: this _—_ his felicity to depend 
of the death of his aunt. Rr rigs | 
Proms, and imple in her 
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ſitting till, waking or fleeping, thad.always in vicwr the 
be- her health. 292 ſudjeſt 16-n0- Le but | 
| hypochondriac e en; by which, without: intention, dhe 
increaſed my miſeries, for wheneyer the weather was cloudy, 
ſhe would take her bed and ſend me notice that her time was 
come. 2 jo be ind 2 er many an 


RECESS 


| Sometimes, however, ſhe fell into Craps, and. Was 
thrice N Eu 2 ee | 
| ough the gripe of death, an d after having to 
ping = at each time with violent alternations of — 
and fear, came out of her chamber withaut any ather hurt than 
the ls of fſd which in a fw weeks he rcorre by bros | 
. | 
As molf have ſagacity ſufficient to ſs at the deſires of an 

heir, NR. — 


e e chat the be 
to Lately a 
feebly, and that the could never 
hill; or at leaſt, that the autumn would carry her 
us was I flattered in the winter with the 
winds o ae din ſummer, with the fogs of 
ut ſhe lived throug wy hit mr and ſet heat and cold at 
nce, till after f I buried: her on tha 
— — laſt June, aged ninery-tree years five * 


For two months after her death I was fich and was pleaſed 
with that obſequiouſneſs and reyerence which wealth inſtanta- 
core procures. But this j — is now pal, and I have re- 

again to my old habit 


en any 
ve uture over m 
— the ſcene before me to eee : 


PE 
1 


oyment, I de- 
3 — 


execute, I had ſuppoſed events which do — and 
e my life Ez 
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enn find ſome remedy for a mind, corrupted with an invete- 
rate diſeaſe of wiſhing, and unable to. think on an Sony cr 


wry e pore prada eat be ſupplied. 
; lan, 1 
* Courmus, 


we, mh roter, Decender 1, 50 


8 — land ſepe . 1 4 5 ö Hor, 
| For pqught — ſhe for «IN . | 


IL Wer. 


wa. ſeldom 8 where are not pleaſed 
themſelves; it is neceſſary, therefore, to cultivate an habitual 
— eee e, 

* | 


P 
with whom we traples, For 


27 ee rery —_ aſefulnes will 


aun procure wet it has been ſound, that there is an 
| Lax ring requeſt, a art very difficult of attainment z 
at o —— wow be ſo adulterated, as to loſe 
rt of their e e A 
f 8, and liberality diſtreſs, 
. Nod "of the mind can more- fatally diſable it from be- 
nevolence, the chi . duty of ſocial beings, than ws par 
or — — ——ůů 8 
it obs Ninh by fl corraſi ene, ab =, 
pP ow 10n, in 
repeated. Te may be conſidered e canker of l. 


| its and checks its improvement, that 
4 8 ies vi - py" 
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 Peeviſhneſs, when it has been ſo far indulged, as to outrum 
the motions of the will, and er- . war) ran 3 
tion, is a ſpecies of depravity in i 
and offenſive, becauſe no rectitude of 1 nor 
of addreſs, can enſure a moment's exemption from affron 
and indignity While we are courting the favour of a th 
man, and exerting ourfelyes in the moſt diligent civility, an 
| unlucky ſyllable diſpleaſes, an unheeded circumſtance les: . 
and exaſperates; and in the moment when we congratulate 
- ourſelves upon havi ined a friend, our endeavours -are” 

fruſtrated at 'once, an wy 
tumult of fome trifling irritation- _ 

- This troubleſome impatience” is fometimes nothing more 
than the ſymptom of ſome deeper malady. He that is angry 
without daring to confeſs his refentment, or ſorrowful without 
the libert of telling his griefyis too frequently inclined tor . 96 
vent to'the fawmentations of his mind at the firſt EE 
are opened, and to let his paſſions boi} over upon e whom 5 
accident throws in his way. A painful and tedious eourſe of 
ſiekneſs frequently produces ſuch an alarming apprehenſion o 
the leaſt increaſe of uneaſineſs, as keeps the foul perpetually . 
on the watch, ſuch a reſtleſs nd inceſſant ſolicitude, as na 
care or tenderneſs can appeaſe, and can only be pacified by 
the cure of the diſtempery and the removal of: that. pain by 
which it is _— s 
ad ge * g to this weakneſs, | is the ca i captiouſneſs of 

n — ftrength is cruſhed, the ſenſes dulled, 
= = common pleaſures of life become inſipid by repetiti- 
on, we are willing to impute our uneaſineſs to cauſes not a 
ly out of dur power, and, pleaſe ourſelves with fancying that , 
we ſuffer by neglect, unkindneſs, or any evil which admits a 
remedy, N than by the decays of nature, which cannot be 
prevented or repaired. We therefore revenge our pains 'upon' 
thoſe on whom we refolve to charge them; and too often 
drive mankind away at the time we have the greateſt need f 
tenderneſs and aſſiſtance. F 

But though peeviſhneſs may fornetimes elaim our compaſ- q 
ſton, as the conſequence or concomitant of miſery, it is very 
often found, where nothing can juſtify or excuſe its admiſſion... 
It is frequently. one of the attendants on the proſperous, and 
is employed by inſolence in exacting homage,: 1 - tytan— 
ny in harafling ſubjection. It is the — — pring of idleneſs or 
pride; of idleneſs anxious for triftes ; or pride 3 to 


our aſliduity forgortex in the aaf 5 


endure the leaſt obſtruction of her wiſhes.. Thoſe who have” © 


long lived in ſolitude indeed naturally contract this unfocial 
— * becauſe, having long had only themſelves 0 2 


10 PRE aaf — - No 


SI 


up this habit in Bly exiade; by had 
the condition of their favour; 8 ſu 


0 
— to his.own „ 
5 9 = a0 oben 8 
to with obſequiouin | 
him with flattery, ſoon n 
— 4 — ——— of contradiction, and too 
delicate for the coarſeneſs of trath plc ey 


wary HG 
2 


r br by aan; 17 


nba to e We no ſuperfluity of. 
2 was ſoon i: by the flatteries of 


to do but take 8 that ſhe wanted 
from are, ated therefore no reaſon to value 


their opinion was every thing; and that | 
ho tought emis ira Dould i Erben d. 
— I ; ſentiments, Tetrica came forch 5 


| 150 the world, in- ———— — by: 25 
N — — — language; but having 
| birth, beauty, nor wit, in any uncommon degree, ſhe- 
ſuffered ſuch mortifications from thoſe who thought 
# liberty to return 74 inſults, as reduced ber turbuldner 
to cooler malignity, and gaught her to practiſe her arts of 
vexation only where ſhe to tyrannize without re- 
ſiſtance. She continued 5 her twentieth to her fifty-fiſti 
to torment all her infextors with ſo much diligence, that. 

the has formed- a principle of diſapprobation, and finds in 
every place ſomething to grate. her mind, and diſturb her 
WE”. . 
Vie the takes the air, the is offended with the heat or cold,; 
— of the ſun, vic hes of the clouds; if ſhe makes 

1 e 


; » , OTF 
= vo 1 - N * * * 
5 
x | 


* 


i informed her ladies, ſuch as ſhe, had no- 
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or too dark, or n which ſhe cannot 
ſee without averſion. Her tea is never of the right fort ; the 
figures on the China give her diſg uſt. Where there are 
children, ſhe hates the gabble'of — EEE 
ITS a place without ſome cheerfulneſs and rattle. 
If many ſervants are kept in a houfe, ſhe never fails to tell 
how lord Laviſh was ruined by a numerous retinue ; if few, 
ſhe relates the ſtory of a miſer that made his company wait on 
themſelves. She quarrelled with one family, becauſe ſhe had 


in unpleaſant view from” Wir Wines „ be. 
cauſe the ſquirrel 1 within two yards of her z and 
with a third, becauſe r 

ot. Ky 


make it, and contrive it after another faſhion ;. then changes 
her mind, and likes it better as it was at firſt ; then will 
have a ſmall improyement. Thus ſhe proceeds till no profit. 
can recomperiſe the vexation; they at laſt leave tho 
at her houſe, and refuſe to ſerve her. Her maid, the only 
being that can endure her tyranny; „ to take her 
own courſe, and hear her miſtreſs Such is the con- 
OO e it cn borne only when it is de- 

; | 

"It ſometimes happens that too cloſe an attention to minutg. 
exactneſs, or a too rigorous habit of examining every ting 
by the ſtandard of pe ion, vitiates the temper, rather than 
improves the underſtanding, and ' teaches tlie mind to diſcerm 
faults with unhappy penetration. It is incident likewiſe tc 
men of vigorous imagination to pleaſe themſelves to much 
. with futurities, and to fret becauſe thoſe expectations are 
pointed, which ſhould never have been formed. Knowledge and 
genius are often enemies to * by ſuggeſting ideas of en. 
; cellence, which men and the performances of men cannot 
attain, But let no man raſhly determine, that ner unwi -- "i 
_ neſs to be pleaſed is a-proof of under unleſs his 
' periority appears from leſs doubtfulgvidence ; "M for though pee-= 
viſhneſs may ſometimes juſtly boaſt its deſcent' from — 
or from wit, it is much oftener of a dale entre Von, the child 


of — andaurfling of OR 


"= 


— 
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| Dili nos, n eee e 
Ne, ſimul inionuit, proxima queque figur. Ovid 


When ſmiling Fortune ſpreads her lden ray 
+ eco pound to Lg and _— * 
t 


N. he thunders from 
5 On ws, our flatterers, nn lk K v. 
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Ko rept co 
t to know nankind by ia an 9 anus” ny 
and whoſe T are the reſult, not of ſolitary e 
but of p experience. 
1 wat bom 0 e fortune, and bred to the know! 
arts which. are ſuppoſed to accompliſh the — 
} adorn the perſon of. a woman: To theſe attainments, 
2 and education almoſt forced upon me, I added 
ur Tag acquiſitions by the uſe of 2 and the con- 
ſpecies of men whom the ladies generallß 
— with terror and averſion under the name of ſcholars, 
but whom I — found a harmleſs and inoffenſive order of 
not ſo much wiſer than ourſelves, but that they may 5 
receive 2s well as communicate knowledge, and more inclin- 
ed to degrade their on character by cowardly ſubmiſſion, 
oo to overbear or oppreſs us with their learning or their 


* From els men however, if are by kind treatment 
e talk, ſomething may be gained, which; embel- 


1h degucy and ſoftened by "modeſty, will always 
ue to female 1 and from my 
doquaincace with the book part of the world I de- 
* principles of judgment and maxims of 


prudence, 
was enabled <, draw upon myſelf the ral re- 


gud e plece, of concourſe or pleaſure, My opinion 
was 


copini.tham as ſent to e pt ets pe he 
Ronovirs, and multi ties Beale e wah 
who. eee. eee 
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did not ſuddenly enter my i jon, that Maio could 
ſink beneath her eftabliſhed ! while her form and her 
fo continued the fame ; and ſhe could Gab © rails admira- 


tion but by ceaſing to deſerve it, or feel any ſtroke but from 
1 F conicealpd the loſs, and to have 
t was in my power to have to 
married, by 8 the ſame ce, with all the credit 
ef my original fortune; but I was hot ſo far ſunk in my own 
eſtecmy as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, or to deſire an 
other recommendation than ſenſe and virtue. I therefore It. 
miſſed my equipage, fold thoſe ornaments which were become 
unſuitabſe to my new condition, and appeared among thoſe 
| Giri whom I uſed to converſe with leſs glitter, dut equal 
it,” | 
I found myſelf received at every viſit, with ſorrow beyond 
what is naturally felt for calamities. in which we have no 
h „ was — wi corner and re ſo 
| uently repeate t my fri 11 conſulted, rather 
| their — gratification, than 1 Some from that time 
refuſed my acquaintance, and arbore, without any 3 | 
tion, to repay my viſits ; ſome viſited me, but after a l 
interval than ufual, and every return was ftill with more 
N any of ny female acquaintances fall w/ e. 
duce the mention of my misfortunes, to compare mz 
ſent and former condition, to tell me how much i Lay 
trouble me to want the ſplendor which I became ſo well, 
to look at pleaſures which I had formerly enjoyed, and to 
ſink to a level wich thoſ® by whom 1 eek coalideind 
as moving in à higher ſphere, and who had hitherto approached 
eps reverence and ſubmiſſion, which I was now no longer 
expect. 
Obſervations like theſe, are commonly better than 
© eovert inſults, which ſerve to give vent to 5 atulence of 
pride, but they are now and then imprudently uttered by 
— Saw and benevolence, and inflict pain where kindneſs is 
intended; I will, therefore, ſo far maintain my antiquated claim 
to politeneſs, as to venture the eſtabliſhment of this rule, that 
no one onght to remind another of misfortunes of which the 
ſufferer does not complain, and which there are no means 
propoſed of 1 'You have no right to excite thoughts 
which neceſſarily give pain whenever return; and w 1 
perhaps omg oa nor ve revived but by . and unſeaſonab le 


on 


y endleſs bein of Joyers immediately 1 25 was 
raiſing 3 emotions. IM Lo had indeed da 


Py 9 
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prof to court, as it is termed, upon ' the ſquare; had en- 
quired my fortune, and offered ſettlements; theſe had un- 
ebene a right to retire without cenſure, ſince N 
penly treated for money, as neceſſary to their happ 5 
pu — how little they wanted any other portion ? : 
I have always thought the. clamours of women unreaſonable, 
who imagined themſelves injured becauſe the men who — 
ed them upon the ſuppoſition of a great fortune, reject them 
when they are diſcovered to have leſs. I have never known any 
lady, who did not think wealth a title to ſome ſtipulations in 
her favour; and ſurely what is claimed b the poſſeſſion of mo- 
9 by its loſs. She that has onde demanded 
has allowed the importance of fortune; and when 
K HI IN Wy ns think her 
ner obliged ts purchaſe ? 
1 contented with ſilent deſertion. 
gan of chem revenged the neglect which had former- 
ly endured by wanton and fupert uous inſults, and endeavoured 
to mortify me, by paying, in my preſence, thoſe civilities to 
other ladies, which were once devoted only to me. But, as it 
had been m rule to treat men according to the rank of their 
intelle&, I had never ſuffered any one to waſte his life in ſuſ- 
penſe, who could have employed it to better purpoſe, and had 
therefore no enemies but coxcambs,..whoſe .reſentment and 
rei ww _— Lg, my rig mad _—_ 
he only pain hi ve felt from degradation, RY 
loſs of — influence which I had always exerted on the 


ſide of virtue, in the 3 . | 


of truth. I now find my opinions Ty ap" my ſentiments 
criticiſed, and my — opplal thoſe that uſed to 
liſten to me without reply, * Jet to be firſt in expreſ- 


their. conviction. 
e female diſputants have „ 
2 and if I endeavour to enforce my reaſons by an appeal to 
Ns Ge ny "the wretches are certain 
to pay their court and my ſyſtem to a finer 
gown, md Tr ory urine 5 
to error. | 
- There „ nin bomb wick 
havi red their 1 with 8 Ea 
One is an old curate that has paſſe od his in the duties 
of this j on, oct ro nfl e and 
2 e other is a lieutenant of dragoons. The made - 
E 


f 


12 


— core 


. 
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inſtruct me when I blundered ; and if 
WEE he 1 2 e aria — 


Hos. 


= Frome bs {ure 1 — Ge . way; 
One to the right, one to the left „ : 
nee. as * fancy led. TY Fuemyrod. 


11 . | 
others, to find reafons for tumſelf, and: therefore. 

cenſure, contempt, or conviction of crimes, ſeldom-.deprive. 

hin of his 6wn-favour.. "Fhoſe,, i K 
ternal facts, may look upon 
calls himſelf to his own' tribunal he. finds every fault, i BY 
abſolutely effaced, yet ſo much palliated by Yo gone. of 
his intention, and cogency of the "motives, char very little 
* „ > 
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ths whole complication of bis charkGer, he diſcovers (6 tiny 

latent excellencies, fo many virtues that witht but an oppor. 

Enity to ekbrt emſelves in abt, and-ſ6 1 — hobo 

ny ae . 5 5 125 

FT of r Ayn prod nog 
is * 


i ready and. 18 WER? wu 
Kattet mlt that the rr fed between a 1 5 5 


EE e 


Wot — who Ne liefle Ci. 
> the dase & bu. who yet live dt peice 
with oe Bhs by means which require leſs 7 underſida ding, | 
or leſs N e bur cheged with the 


1 be cher ed _ 1 xc 

Fes £6 detect wiekedneſs, or ſo rent 

, for thaf whole crimes ark tend ati Elec 
envy an ae on, and what they 
— NT Sr thy outing 19. | 
| 2 and crefore 


t has: days beer conſidered 4 * eee 6 
t6 ſuffer alone, even when unten and foci f 
8 


bute nothing 'to reſiſtance or 
me kind ew 9 nie wekeinch n ee Dough 
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indeed another reaſon may be given, for = guile v4 
the power of reproach. is diminiſhed, . 
equally deteſtable every individual may be = ſhame, 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the breaſt are a. 
ſuaged, is, the contemplation, not of the ſame, but of differ- 
ent crimes. He that cannot juſtify himſelf by his reſem- 
blance to others, is read 7 to try ſome other Bus Gar and to 
22 what will riſe > his advan 3 

— on oy Sun bh hi 2 makes 
being, wei s own, 

—— ts — the balance in his own hand, 
and throws in or takes out at his pleaſure circumſtances that 
make them heavier or lighter. e then triumphs in his com- 
parative purity, and ſets himſelf at eaſe, not becavſe, he can 
refute. the charges advanced _ him, but becauſe he can 
cenſure his accuſers with — e and no longer fears 
the arrows of reproach, ſtored his magazine 
l ere with wragens Sr ſharp and equally enve- 


This practice, thou never juſt, is yet f. jons api att 
ful, when the a; Hough — be ag _ —— to the 
extreme. The man ow is branded with cowardice, 


contrary 
may, with ſome appearance of 2 turn all his force of 
argument againſt a ſtupid contempt life, and raſh. preci- 
pitation into dan very receſſion from te- 


merity is an een towards denne and though it be 

confeſſed that bravery, like other virtues, ſtands between 

faults: on either hand, yet the place of the middle point may 

always be diſputed ; he may therefore often impoſe upon care- 
Jeſs underſtandings, by turning the attention wholly from 

himſelf, and keeping it fixed invariably, on the oppolite fault; 

_ by: pon w many evils are avoided by his behaviour, 8 5 

for 9 thoſe which are incurre. 

| * vice has not always opportunities or — ar 

| ſubterfuggs ; men often extenuate their own | 

and pe 2 upon others, or gow ip to 

| 2 by: panting ſome; other proy-40. the 

uit of cenſure. | 

Every whiſper of infamy is induſtriouſly circulated, every 
hint of f ſuſpicion eagerly improved, and every failure of con- 

duct joyfully pu publiſhed, by thoſe whoſe intereſt it is, that the 
voice of the publick ſhould by OE coy rather 

on themſelves, nt 5 
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All theſe artifices; and a thouſand others equally vain and 
equally deſpicable, are incifed by that conviction of the defor- _ 
wy of wickedneſs, from which none can ſet himſelf free, 


by an abſurd defire to ſeparate the cauſe from the 3 
and enjoy the pow of crimes without ſuffering | 
Men are willing to try all methods of reoning guilt nd 
quiet, and when their underſtandings are ſtubborn 
plying, raiſe their paſſions againſt — and hope to overpower 
their own khowle 


It is generally not ſomuch the deſire of men, ſunk into de- 4 


222 to deceive the world as themſelves, for wien no 
ticular circumſtances make them' dependant on others, RE 

diſturbs them little, but as it revives their remorſe, and 4 
echoed to them from their own hearts. The ſentence moſt 


dreaded is that of reaſon and conſcience, which they would 


on their ſide at any price but the e of duty, and 


the rrows of repentance. For this ' purpoſe eve dice - - - 
meat and Alley, 2 e hy hag BY ru ſomos 
new experiment till life is at an end; and the * | 


ſteals on unperceived, while the faculties are engaged in 
— Fs repreſſing the ſenſe .of the divine wy 
= , 5 N a 3 


Nos, 7. Tross, bande, py 1750. 


A eat are, e e a ; 
Si mallet. LS ns ks 2 "HL 13 


A golden ſtatue ſuch a wit mich claim, 5 5 
Had God and virtue rais'd the noble flame; 
But ah! how lewd a ſubject has he ſun g 


, What vile Ss en, Rare . Lawn. 


Anone ch whoſe bopes of mains er i 
ariſe from an ak of their intellectual e- 


has been, from age to ag netting e ter dad and the | 


of the ingratitude of mankind to their ory i 
diſcouragement which men as ſtudy fuffer 


/ 


an of  liquidam. temeravit crimins wocom. 5 emen. 5 1 


ee 


_ 


any other, yet at all times knowledge muſt have — Fr 
impediments,- and wit been mortified with contempt, or haraſſ- 


It is not neceſſary, however, to join immediately in the 


not been f 


. 


look upon 


perpetual rule of diſtributive. juſtice. Since therefore, 11 the 


cantroyerſy 
| han 4 NU N 
ur underitandinge, and engage our. paſfions, we mu Ws - 
re mon, by facts uncanteſted, and evidences on each 
Lice allcwed to, be genuine, W 


between the learned and their enemies, we haue 
of one party, of the party more able to delude 


: 
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By this procedure, I know. not whether the ſtudents w will 


find ww cauſe 8 or the 
uch increaſed. pail fr: = 


r be im 
Et. _ be allowed no longer 
ir ple — es let neither 
judgment, 24 
wh 5 be 


virtue. 

That few — . for 5 Laid 'b ke with 
conformity to their precepts, muſt be readily confeſſed; and 
— that the iniigeation. of mnrtking, riſes with 
een who neglect the duties which 
r to know with ſo ſtrong „ 

Vet ſince — ps | 
a 5 
not ſometimes, incur cenſures too ſevere, and by thoſe, who 
form devs of tus life from thoinknowledge of kis-buvla,) be 
1 —— 
10 l 


His Toes may regions, in 
which it will not be inqui ed . 
es a be e to times, when all his faults and all his fol · 
be loſt in forgetfulneſs, among 
or importance to the world; and he may kindle in thou- 
A dame which burn but dimly in 
himſelf, through the fames of paſſion, or the damps of cowe = 
ardice. The vicious. moraliſt may be conſidered as à taper, by 
which we are lighted through the. labyrinth of. complicated 
paſſions, he extends his radiance further hes bios dont, peut” 
guides all that are within view, but burns e 
make too near approaches. 5 
| Vet lee good or harm muſt be received for the- mod! 
from thoſe. to whom we are familiarly- known, he 
vices. overpower his virtues, —— 
can —— 4 has no reaſon to complain that he meets not 
with affection or veneration, when thoſe with whem he 
. life are more corrupted by his practice than en- 
ightenes by his ideas. Adniration begins ** cquaint- 


things of no con- I; : 


to which his vices 


| ed to find themſelves 4 Fac 
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22 and his favourers are diſtant, but his enemies 
at | 
Yet many have cred to voalt of neglected merit, and to 
challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of whom it cannot 
be alleged that 2 have endeavoured to inereaſe the wiſdom 
or virus of hair patina,” They have been at once profligate 
in their lives, and licentious in their compoſitions ; have not 
only forſaken the paths of virtue, but attempted to lure others 
after them. They have ſmoothed the road of perdition, co- 
vered with flowers the thorns of guilt, and taught temp- | 
tation ſweeter notes, ſofter blandiſhments, and ſtronger al- 
lurements. | 
It has been ntly the ſettled purpoſe of ſome writers, 2 
- whoſe powers and acquiſitions place kom high in the rank 
of literature, 0 bet fa ion on the fide of wickedneſs; to re- 
commend debauchery and lewdnefs, by aſſociating them with 
qualities moſt likely to dazzle the diſcernment, and attract the 


affections; and to ſhow. innocence and with ſuch _ 
. attendant: weakneſſes a8 N them to COU; 
and derifior. 
Such naturally found intimates the corrupt, the 
thoughtleſs, and the intemperate; their lives amidſt 


the levities of ſportive idleneſz, or the warm profeſſions of 
drunken friendſhip; and fed their hopes with the promiſes of 


” Bar when fol hd kae epts had taught hi at truth, 
- But when fools had _ 22 ſprightlineſs, 2 a 
2 dodizer n eved, they ſaw 


their protectors hour ** wondered and 

op ay, Whether their. . 
ons perſiſted in wickedneſs, or returned to virtue, they were 
left equally without aſſiſtance; for debauchery is ſelfiſh and 
negligent, % and from virtue the virtuous only can * re- 


is ſaid by Fbrus of Catiline, who. died i in the midſt of 
ſlaughtered enemies, that his death had been illuſtrious, hed 
it been ſuffered for his country. Of the wits who have lan- 
guiſhed away life under the preſſures of poverty, or in the 
reſtleſſneſs of ſuſpenſe, careſſed and ede, f. flattered and de- 

ſpiſed, as they were of more or leſs þ uſe to thoſe who ftiled 
: emſclves 8 it ROS hat 3 bro their mi- 
. ſeries enforce 8 e n brought upon 

them by honeſty and 2 — 0 a 85 

The — of a Toole or profane author is mare atro- 
cious than that of the giddy libertine, or drunken raviſher, 
not "_ becauſe it extends its effects wider, as 2 you 
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2 taints then air is more deſtructive than poiſon, infuſed in . 
ught, but becauſe it is committed with cool Jeliberation. 


e inſtantaneous violence of deſire, a good man may ſome» _ 
— ſurpriſed before reflection can come. to his reſene 
when the appetites have ſtrengthened their influence by Habit, 
1 are not eaſily reſiſted or ſuppreſſed; but for the frigid 

of ſtudious lewdneſs, for the calm melignty of 
3 impiety, what apology can be invented ? hat pu- 


niſhment can be adequate to the-crime of him who retires © 


to ſolitudes for the refinement of debauchery ; who tortures 
his „and ranſacks his memory ry, ay 476 he may leave 
the world leſs virtuous than he found it; that he may intercept 
the hopes of the riſing generation; and Wanne 
ſoul with more dexterity? $i 
What were their. motives, or what their excuſes, i 1s fo - 
the dignity of reaſon to examine. If having extinguiſhed in 
themſelves the diſtinction of right and wrong, they were in- 
ſenſible of the miſchief which they promoted, they deſerved 
to be hunted down by the — N 
partaking of ſocial nature; if influenced by the corru 
of patrons, or readers, they Par ay gate apa 
to vanity or intereſt, Tow: were to be abhorred with more 
acrimony than he that murders for pay; ſince they committed 
greater crimes without greater temptations. - _ _ | 
Of bin, to whom much is given, muck Belk bs. WN ä 
Thoſe, =_ God has favoured with ſuperior faculties, and 
made eminent for quickneſs of intuition, and accuracy of diſ- 
tinctions, will certainly be regarded as culpable in his eye, 
for defects and deviations which, in ſouls leſs enlightened, may. 
be guiltleſs. But, ſurely, — can think without horror on 
that man's condition, who+ has been more wicked in pro- 
portion as he had more means of excelling in virtue, and 
uſed the light imparted from heaven a * — folly, 
and de luſtre ori nhl 15 


F 875 
We 


1 5} 
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5 3 fola fatetur . 


Quantula nt hominum corfuſcula. = ; 1 v. 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, © ö; 
The mighty od how ſmall a voſly holds. De vx. 


n Conrona tiny lor lor Þ ht 
upon nov at Cu ES A om many th! 
Co Mfr 
| | reconci tees ts 
di 3 That by long Habit of car- 
rying a burden, we loſe, in great part, our ſenſibility of its 
. any man may be convinced by putting om fer ati 
the armour of our anceſtors ; for he will ſcarcely be- 
that men would have had much inclination ts marches 
battles, encumbered and oppreſſed, as he will find him- 
with the ancient panoply. Vet the heroes that overrun 
regions, and ſtormed towns —— he know 
not to. have been bigger, and has no reaſon pee en 
ron n he 
 eonclude, that their - peculiar powers 
peculiar habits, and that their ſir Konter with the den 
war -erabled chem ee move in it with-eaſe, yigoury aud 


-_  apili 
| SE dear ans: t& that 
pain ber be more fixed and than pleaſure. Un- 


aaſineſs by flow degrees, and is long before it quits 
its poſſe 2 e but r. * 
volatile, vagrant, and eaſily diflipated. The fragrance of the 
Jeſſamine bower is loſt after the enjoyment of a few moments, 
and the Indian wanders among his native ſpices without any 
ſenſe of their exhalations. It is, indeed, not neceſſary to 
ſhew by inſtances what - _— confeſs, by an in- 
ceſſant "all 12 „ 28 of . e 
which they value only uſe — | 
2 ſimilar, or analogous, may be obſerved in ef- 
fects produced immediately upon the mind; nothing can ſtrong- 
ly ſtrike or affect us, but what is rare or ' ſudden. The meſt 
en events, when ** become familiar, are no longer 
con- 


Fy 
* 
, 2 

_ 


29 
conſidered wich wonder or eng and that which at firſt 5 
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filled up our whole attention, and left no place for an 

thought, is ſoon thruſt aſide into ſome remote — ten 

the mind, and lies among other lumber of the memory, over 

looked and neglected. Thus far the mind reſembles the body, 
but here the — is at an end. 

Tbe manner in which external force acts upon the body 


is very little 

can at pleafure mw or invigorate 8 ſenſes, e 
of any imp or continue the preſence 

— upon the eye, e , lg: 

our ideas are more fubject to choice ; we can call them before 


us, and command their ſtay, we can facilitate and promota 


their recurrence, we can either repreſs. their intruſion, or 


baſten their retreat. It is therefore the buſineſs of wiſdom 
and virtue, to ſelect — wr objects ſtriving for - 

eus to exalt our reaſon, extend 
in But this choice is ta 
be made with very little g to rareneſs or frequency; fon 


our notice, ſuch as may e 
our views, and ſecure our 


is valuable merely becauſe it is either rare or 
2 — 
us to ome our nature. 
* Alon has judiciouty 


hibited to him on the mount. of viſion. 


which perhaps he has — to: know; and immediate 


and pe le communication with the ſupreme Being, and, 


what is ve all ditreſfl and alarming, the bel ſentence 
2 > 


Yet we to whom-the ſhortneſs of life hs is Jap gives Soqp | 
© 


occaſions of contem 


reer 
liſh modes of ſorrow, and adjuſt the ceremonial of death. 
We can look upon funeral pomp as a common ſpectacle in 
which we have no concern, and turn away from it to trifles 


and repens without dejettion. of look, or inquietudief 


heart. 
It is, indeed, apparent from. the conſtitution of the world, 
chat there muſt be a time for other thoughts; and a perpetual. 


— upon the laſt hour, — it may become th . 


folitude 


to the regulation of the GO ae 7 


common, 
to ſome uſeful purpoſe, aud enables 


. winhiak, as: | 
E- agony wean oe 8 

r ſurely nothing 
can ſo much diſturb. the paſſions, or perplex the intellects ß 
ney = Gree of Ree OT. | 
paration from all that has hitherto delighted or him; 
2 change not only. of the place, but the manner of his being; 
an entrance-irto-a ſtate not funphy which he knows not, but 


ſenſibility, unleſs they affect us more nearly than as ſharers 


and, h had man — has ron o ov 
"a 5 ay 
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ſolitude of a monaſtery, is inconſiſtent with many duties of 
common life. But ſurely the remembrance of death ought to 
predominate in our minds as an habitual and ſettled princi- 
ple, always operating, though not alwa rceived ; and 
our attention ſhould ſeldom wander fo rom our own 
condition, as not to be recalled and - fixed by ſight of an 
event, which muſt ſoon, we know not how ſoon, happen like- 


| wu to 1 of which, — 4 we cannot appoint the 


z we may 
er of death jag mag awaken our fears and 
quicken our vigilance, but its frequency ſo much weakens 

its effect, that we are ſeldom alarmed unless ſome cloſe con- 


. ſome ſcheme fruſtrated, or ſome hope de- 


feated. Man morons e e ee e. youth to de- 


crepitude without any reflection on the end of life, becauſe 
are wholly involved within themſelves, and look on 


| others onl as inhabitants of the common earth, without 
any expe of F or intention of beſtow- 


3 
vents, of which we confeſs the importance, excite-lictle 


in the common intereſt of mankind ; that deſire which every 
man feels of being remembered and lamented, is often mor- 
tified when we remark how little concern is cauſed by the 
eternal departure even of thoſe who have paſſed their lives: 
with publick honours, and been diſtinguiſhed by extraordina- 
performances. It is not poſſible to be regarded with ten- 
— except by a few. merit which gives greatneſs 


and renown, diffuſes its influence to a wide compaſs, but 


acts weakly on every ſingle breaſt; it is placed at a diſtance 
from common fpeQators, and ſhines like one of the remote 
ſtars, of which the light reaches us, but not the heat. The 
wit, the hero, the philoſopher, whom their tempers.or their 
fortunes have hindered from intimate relations, die, without. 

other effect than that of adding a new topick to the con- 


verſation of the day. They impreſs none with any freſh con- 


viction of the fragility of our nature, becauſe none had any 
particular intereſt in their lives, or was united to them by a 


reci ocation of benefits and endearments. 


us it often happens, that thoſe who in their lives were 

and admired, are laid at laſt in the ground without 
e common honour of a ſtone; LY becauſe by Er- N 
with which many were deligh had been . 


- 
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Cuſtom ſo far re the ſentiments, at leaſt of com- 
mon minds, that I believe men may be generally obſerved to 
jou leſs tender as they advance in age. He, who, when 


fe was news melted C9 ONE 2 companion, can Ny 


look in time, without Concern, upo * into which 
his laſt friend was thrown, and into to which imſelf is ready to 
fall; not that he is more willing to die than formerly, but 
that hie i is more familiar Jo the daft ef others, and therefore 
is not alarmed ſo far as to conſider how much nearer he 
proaches to his end. But this is to ſubmit tamely to 
y of accident, and to ſuffer our reaſon to lie uſeleſs. 
very iy uy may juſtly be conſidered as a ſummons to 72 
be for that ate, into which it ſhews us that we muſt 
time enter; and the ſummons is more loud and piercing, as 
the event of Which it warns us is at leſs diſtance,” ' To 
— 75 at any time preparation for death, is to ſleep on our 
at a ſiege, but to omit it in old age, is to ſleep at an 


Tt has always a appeared to me one of the moſt ſtriking 
paſſages in the viſions of Qn which ſtigmatiſes thoſe as 
fools who complain that they failed of happineſs by ſudden 
death. “ How, r he, “ can death be ſudden to a 
« who always keen that he mult die, and that the time of 
« his death was uncertain?” 


Since buſineſs and are always drawi attention 
oor from a future E = ſome 8 11 


to recal it to our minds, and what can more pr 4 
res ty reſſion than the examples of mortality properly 
every day . The great incentive to virtue is hs re- 
flection that we muſt die; it will therefore hs uſeful to ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves, whenever we ſee a funeral, to conſider 
ho ſoon we may be added to the number of thoſe whoſe 
probation is * and . er 86 
for ever. . 
* i 


. 5d, 720 
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Nun. 79. Turspar, December 18, 175. 


noftrum Fabullum, 
1 . Man 


Tou wonder I've ſo little wit, 
Friend John, fo often to be bit. 

None better guard againſt a che et 

Than be who ig 8 * . F. Lewis, 


Svorroron, however neceffary it may be to our ſaſe 
. befet on all ſides by fraud and malice, has 

e meaſures, 
—— depravity and corruption, and a Gree# writer of 
| ſentences has laid down as a ſtanding maxim, that he wha 
. r 


We can form our opinions of that which we know not, only 
by placing it in compariſon with ſomething that we know: ; 
whoever therefore is over-run with and detects 
artifice and ſtratagem in every m either have 
learned by experience or Aer allen the wickedneſs of man- 
kind, deen taught to avoid fraud . having often Wl | 
| fered or ſeen ery, or he muſk —ͤᷣ judgment 
from the conſciouſneſs of his -own diſpoſition, and impute 
1 — 4 2 inclinations, which he feels predominant 
| o learn caution by turning aur upon life, and ob 

the arts 3 li . ſurpriſed, timidity 
— and 24 0 — 1, requires either great lati- 
tude of converſe and long acquaintance with buſineſs, or un- 
common activity of vigilance, and —— of tion. 
When therefore a young man, not diſti by vigour 
of intellect, comes intg the world full o — les nd dif- 
fidence ; makes a bargain with many proviſional limitations; 
heſitates in his anſwer to a common queſtion, leſt more 
mould be intended than he e immediatel diſcover; has 
oth reach in detecting the projects of his acquaintance ; 


every careſs as an X hypocriſy, and feels nei-= _ 


me nor affection from the — of his friends, 
ben he believes no one to have any real tenderneſs _ 
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for himſelf ; whatever expectations this early 5 
raiſe of his future eminence or riches, I can ſeldom Racy op 
to conſider him as a wretch incapable of generoſity or bene+ - 
yolence, as a N beyond the need of come 
mon opportunities temptations. 

| 1. — men of this claſs inſtruction and admonition are ge- 
F 

roofs of are milled at time 
975 great ſeducers of the Jane Fy vanity and intereſt, and 


not only look upon rg he ge with openneſs and confi- 


dence, as condemned by their alt to — and 
want, but as contemptible for parrowneſs of | 
ſhortneſs of views, and flowneſs of contrivance, 

. world has been long amuſed with the mention of 


publick tranſactions, and of art in private affairs ? 


hey aye been conbleed 6 the effects of great qualities, 
as unattainable by men of the — lends yet I have 
not found many performances either of art or policy, that re- 
quired fuch ftw ſtupendous efforts of intellect, or not have 

cen effected by falſehood and impudence, Arithout the aſs 
— of any other powers. 3 hat he does not 
a m, to flatter ambi- 


_ Theſe 
in himſel 
that they K 


comes a prey to — 00 Apa on" their en a * 
cauſe they know how to ſteal upon his fleep, and exult in 
the ſucceſs which * 2 had 

was 


innocence. 


continued » a pain, ta 
. who dares never give reſt to his 


I 


— 
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with the ſecret chat throhs in his breaſt, and the anxieties that 
break into his face. Lo avoid, at this expence, thoſe evils 
to which eaſineſs and friendſhip might have expoſed him, is 
ſurely to buy ſafety at too dear a rate, and in the e of 
the Roman Erin ia fave life by Tolng al for whi a wiſe 
| man would lire. 
When in the diet of the German empire, as Conerarin 
relates, the princes were once diſplaying their felicity, and 
each boaſting the advantages of his own dominions, one who 
poſſeſſed a country not remarkable for the grandeur of its 
cities, or the fertility of its ſoil, roſe to z and- the reſt 
liſtened between pity and contemp t, till he in honour 
: - his n that he could ee 3 N | 
he was eep in ſafety upon 
che Kt man whom he ſh ſhould meet; e 
would have been ill , once] N 2 
tures, or ſtrems. 
| . ge 
is. already corrupt is natu picious, t 
becomes ſuſpicious will quickly be corrupt. It is too com- 
mon for us to learn the frauds by which ourſelves have ſuffer- 
ed; men who are once pe that deceit will be em 
ag of ene, Bren hey wht arts juſtified by the | 
ok defence. 3 — * whoſe virtue is too; well 
| wh, ab" ple, or be ſhaken by ſophiſ- 
en — yet e of mankind diminiſhed with their 
and grow leſs. zealous. for the happineſs of thoſe wy 


— 


vhs they in ine their own happineſs endangered. 

_ Than m__ on age, upon which ſuſpicion has been 
hy impreſ intercourſe with he world, inflexible and 
_ - ſevere, — by ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint, 


or ſubdued by e Frequent experience of counter- 
feited miſeries, and diſſembled virtue, in time overcomes that 


diſpoſition to tenderneſs and f y, which is ſo powerful in 
our younger years, and they RI HER Br 
compaſſion or affiftance, are to languiſh without re- 


and ute for the crimes of men who have formerly | 
found undeſervi ungrateful, 

Hiſtorians are certalnly'chargeable ich the ion of 
mankind, when they relate without cenfure dec 3 
fvirtues of an enemy are en 
N 8 


- 
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5 the ſtrangers enter the. town with 
cealed, fall ſuddenly upon their benefactors, deſtroy thoſe. that 
make reſiſtance, Eee the place; return 
home rich with plunder, and their ſucceſs. is. to en- 
courage imitation. 
But ſurely war has . — 
with ſome regard to the univerſal intereſt of. man. To 
may juſtly be ued as enemies to the community 

ture, who ſuffer hoſtility to vacate the unalterable * ef 

right, and purſue their private advantage by means, which, 
if once eftabliſhed, mu deſtroy ki cut off from eve 
— of affiſtance from another, and fill the 

th peprvl ful ſuſpicion-and implacable maleyolence. - What 
3 ou ght to be reſtored, and thoſe. who he 
conquered by 1 mckary may be juſtly denied the, Protec. 
tion of their native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of the par. 
ticular injury to him whom he deceives, but of the diminuti- 
on of that confidence which conſtitutes not only. the caſe but 
the exiſtence of ſociety. He that ſuffers. b Ladies: Kew 
too often his virtue more. impaired than his Aron ag But as 
it is neceſſary not to invite robbery by ſupineneſs, fo it is 
our duty not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs b 1 it is het 
eee e awhe: nn 
heated than not to truſt. 


of 


ial: Serena, bank, 42. 1750. 
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; Behold yon monbtain' g aa height 
| Made higher with new mounts & from; 
Again dehold the winter's weight 


Oppreſs the lab'ring woods below. ES, Peres, x 


As; providence has made the human foul an afive beings. 

always —— for novelty, and ſtruggling for ſ 

| te unenjoyed with unwearied progreſſion, the world ſeems-tar. 
© been eminently adapted 5 9 * 


N f 


* o 
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eyes, to revive 
55 m_ uſk of the 
we watch the riſing of the ſun, and foe the da dis 


Bo decline, till the f is reſigned nulti a 
an different from from each caber in magnitude and ſplen- 
as We move 


in, if we deſire to rife above. it and purchaſe 
felicity by voluntary pain. It is therefore not unlikely, 
| however the fancy may be amuſed with the deſcription of re- 
gions in which no wind is heard but 1 and no 
cenes are diſplayed but vallies ename 
ers, and woods waving their perennial verdure, we ſhould ſoon 
grow weary of uniformi 5 find our thoughts languiſh for 
want of other ſubjects, on heaven for — wonted round 
of ſeaſons, and think ourſelves liberally” recompenſed for the 
inconveniences of ſummer and winter, by new perceptions 
of the calmneſs and On of the intermediate variations. 
e owe fv. ular power of ftriking the mind. 
and aſperity ern wintry world always fills the 
| 05 with penſive and profound aſtaniſhment; as the varie- 
ſcene is leſſened, its grandeur is increaſed; and the 
mind is ſwelled at once by the mingled ided$ of the preſent and 
paſt, of the beauties "which have vawithed/ from the eyes, 
— the / gh and deſolation that are now before them. 
It is obſerved by Milun, that he who neglects to viſit the 
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their firſt bloom and fragrance, of lng ana, 
N If we allot different 2 to e he may | 


be charged with equal diſobedience to the voice of nature, who | 
looks on the dleak hills and Laden woods, without ſeriouſneſs 
and awe. Spring is the ſeaſon of gaiety, and winter of terror; 


in ſpring the heart of tragquillity dances to the melody of the 


groves, and the eye of bennvolence Qurkles at the ſight of hap» 
pineſs and : In the winter, 3 
{al calamity, and the tear of ſoftneſs ſtarts at the wailings of 
hunger and the cries of the creation in diſtreſs... 

minds have much inclindtion.to indulge. beavineſs and 


forrow, nor do | recommend them beyond the degree ne | 4 | 


to maintain in its full vi that habitual ſympathy and | 
222 — 4 — re 
ready diſchar our important duties. 
5 i» generally x celebrated as the proper 22 5 4 
domeſtick merriment and galety: ited by 
the votaries of pleaſure to. wok abroad for apy other pipe : 
than that we may ſhrink back with more ion to 7 
coverts,/and when we have heard. che hov of the tempeſt, 
and felt the gripe of the froſt, congratulate each other with 
1 n ge fire, 


— — 
ſation. dings ul nducements 9 . and 79 


| aſleep, as by ſome common calamity: an enemy unites allo 5 


2 — The rigour of winter bri 
nerally to the fame fire-ſide thoſe, —_— — 
inclinations, or difference of emp! moved in 
directions Ne other parts — ; and when they 
have met, and find it their mutual inter i : 
they endear each other by mutual compliances, and often v 
for the . e. eakneſs 
1 „ C'S | | 
o the men —_—_— winter WT | 
rally the chief ti 8 . — a and filence produce 
; compoſure of mind, and concentration of ideas ; and the pri- 
vation of exterpal pleaſure naturally cauſes an effort to find en- 
tertainment within. This is the time in which thoſe, whom - 
literature enables to find amuſements for themſelves, have more 
than common convictions of their own happineſs. When the 
are condemned by the elements to retirement, and Fn han 
from moſt of the diverſions which are called in to aſſiſt the flight 
of time, they can find new ſubjects , and bench 
3 | 


of - 
: 
*, 
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_ themſelves from that wearineſs winch hangs always flagging 
upon the vacant mind. | | oy 
It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets and philoſo- 
phers; it is neceſſary that the greater part of mankind ſhould 
employed in the minute buſineſs of common life; minute, 
indeed, not if we conſider its influence upon our OS 
but if we reſpect the abilities requiſite to conduct it. e 
muſt neceſſarily be more dependant on accident for the means 
of IE Ly tbo thoſe hours which their occupations leave 
unengag 


or nature obliges them to allow to relaxation. 
Yet even on theſe I would willingly impreſs ſuch a ſenſe of the 
value of time, as may incline them to find out for their careleſs 
hours amuſements of more uſe and dignity than the common 
games, which not only weary the mind without improving it, 
ftrengthen the paſſions of envy and avarice, and often lead to 
fraud and to profuſion, to corruption and to ruin, It is unwor- 
y of a reaſonable being to ſpend any of the little time allotted 
us, without ſome tendency, either direct or oblique, to the end of 
our exiſtence, And though every moment cannot be laid out 
on the formal and regular improvement of our knowledge, or 
in the ſtated practice of a moral or religious duty, yet none 
ſhould be fo ſpent as to exclude wiſdom or virtue, or paſs with- 
' out poſſibility of qualifying us more or-leſs for the better em- 
ployment of thoſe which are to come. b EG. 
3 [tis ſcarcely ble to paſs an hour in honeft converſation 
without being able, when we riſe from it, to pleaſe ourſelves 
with having given or received ſome advantages; but a man 
may ſhuffle cards, or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, with 
out tracing any new idea in his/mind, or being able to recol- 
le& the 5 by any other token than his gain or loſs, and a 
confuſed remembrance of agitated paſſions, and clamorous 
alterations. TEAS | 
However, as experience is of more weight than precept, any 
of my readers who are contriving how to ſpend the dreary 
months before them, may conſider which of their paſt amuſe. 
ments fills _ now — the 8 8 and reſolve. 
— e gratifications of which the pleaſure is moſt 


\ 
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any approach to deeiſion, may be numbered the as 


| ſuperior excellence of one virtue to another, which has 
furniſhed a ſubject of diſpute to men whole leiſure ſent them | 
out into the intellectual world in ſearch of employment, and: 
who have, perhaps, been ſometimes withheld from the practice 
of their Per ke duty, by zeal for its SO; 0 di- 
gence in its celebration. My | 
The intricacy of this diſpute may be alleged a proof of of 
that tenderneſs for mankind which Pa has 
univerſally diſplayed, by making attainments eaſy in proporti- 
on as they are neceſſary. Tee the duticact morelity-onght 
to be practiſed, is without difficulty diſcoverable, becauſe i 14 . 
rance or uncertainty would immediately involve the wor 
confuſion and diſtreſs; but which. duty ought to be maſt. 4. 
teemed, we may continue to debate, without inconvenience, 
ſo all be diligently performed as there is opportunity or 
need: for upon practice, not upon opinion, 2 
pineſs of mankind; and controverſies, merely ſpeculatiye, are 
of ſmall importance in themſelves, however 7 2 
ſometimes heated a diſputant, or provoked a fact 
| ee ion it is im 
| W hiſtories, without 3 
voured the vanity of inquiſitiyeneſs; how * — 
he i to ſatisfy curioſity, than to relieve diſtreſs 
and how much he deſired that his followers ſhould = 
in goodneſs than in knowledge. His precepts tend immedi- 
y to the rectiſication of the moral principles, and the direc- 
ace daily . TR" * wes at once 
N ragable p uch as well-meaning ſimplicity may 
readily conceive, and of which we cannot miſtake the meaning) 
but when we are afraid to find it. 
The meaſure of juſtice preſcrided to us, in our. tranſactions 
with others, is remarkably clear and comprehenſive :  #hatſe- 
rj n n nn | 
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A law by which eyery clim of right may be immediately 
— e quires tobe inf - 

z a law, of which every man may find ſition in his 
own breaſt, and which may dues be — Without any 
—— qualifications than honeſty of intention, and purity of 


Over this law, indeed, dome ions of ſophiſtry have been 
ſubtle enough to throw miſts which have darkened their own 
eyes, To perplex this univerſal principle, they have enquired 
whether a man; conſcious to himſelf of abalone wiſhes, be 
: bound to gratify them in another. But fiitely there needed no 
| { deliberation to concJuds, that the defires, which are t6 
/ — us 6s the meaſure of rig n 

we tight to y to to expecta - 
in ee e l conn in Dufelves, hd ire, 
however they 


3 
a 1 rated caſes whith' hive Vechi 
28 Kill in the direction of enge th alp. 
wem to this great rule, is that of a crimina aſking mercy of 
i judge, who eatifict But know, that if he was in the ſtate of 
— —, heat; he ſhould defire that don which he now defies. 
btn nog lh ng —— e —— — 
| arty 1 on one crithi 
on the Wer the Smut, 2 which the tilgifrate if only 


ae 


berry the truſt with which He is inveſted, 


e e 
E r ue 
rity in which all EE 5 and which all are 
WOE bound de bunt. For this 3 A, dy eng 
not kt to erect a inAuary t fugitives, ot 

| to ſuch 3s have forfeited the Fives by critnes againſt 


5 bn, by no 9 che * 
— Fes g in Ui en. in 3 Arp og which 22 
„nd oeeiRof TUG; eee ebe when 
- e e e need un Wed, in the Corn 


ſion 


Na. ot, 


thay med ti our itaginatior), we know it 


ri he Wii . pan 
therefore; in Waden a ah un- 


| ped, eos the rut N | 
. Hts ira * _ — fl . Even — 
communi — buma is to ——— 
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fot he the exacter caſuiſts are careful vo diſtinguiſhy debt 
of juffice and debes of charity. The immediate and pr Nice, Lad 
tention of this precept, is to eſtabliſh a rule of juſti 

know net whether invention; or ſophiſtry, can ſtart a 

peared to retard its application, when it is thus expreſſed and 

explained, Jet very mam allow the claim of right in anather, 
ich he Jhowld think himſe entitled to make in the like circum- 
ſtances. The diſcharge of the debts of charity, or duties which 
we owe to others, not merely as required by juſtice, but as 
dictated by benevolence, —_— in its own nature greater cm- 
plication of circumſtances, and of choice. 

Juſtice is indiſpenſably and uni neceſſary, and what is 

neceſſary muſt always be limited, gre Sung and diſtinct. But 

benefieenee, thouph in general etually enjoined by our 

gion, and equally needful to the 3 of the divine favour, 
is yet, for the moſt part, with regard to its ſingle acte, bare 
and voluntary. We may certainly, without injury to our 

2 allow in the diſtribution of kindneſs 

to our affections, and change the wg of our liberality, 

according to our opinions and p hopes and fears. 

This x rule therefore is not eq determinate — abſolute 

with reſpect to offices of ki as of liberty becauſe 

| liberality and kindneſs, abſolutely determined, would loſe thar 
nature; for how could we be called benden, or 'charitable, for 

giving that which we are poſitively forbidden to withhold 2... 
Vet even in adj the extent of our beneficence no other 

onl — — others Fa by eonſidering how 

7 t ſuffer for want 
we ſhould be affected in the fame ſtate; fax odes wo proportian 
e what we ſhould 
then expect from others; It indeed y that the 
| giver and receiver differ in their opinions of ity ; the 
— to his own intereſt inelines one to 1: EXPEec- 
tations e other to Garin diſtributions. Perhaps the 
inbrmi 333 will ſcarcely ſuffer a man 7roant 
1 e preſſure of diſtreſh, to judge rightly of the. kindr 


fb +" or think they hive done nou till his deliver- 
8 ; not therefore what we might wiſh, but 
we 


d demand from others, we are obliged to grant, 
we dan eaſily _—_ OO ee 
GE Re ne 


ſince, thou 


But in all eng 


F 


affords us, for we can 
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8 ; by doing more than they 
| e ſtrictly ne + is every be certain, 
that, if he 3 conditions wah a he 


ſhould expect more than, with the utmoſt exertion of his 


ardour, he now ay a ret upon himſelf to perform; and 
when reaſon has no ſettled rule, and our paſſions are ſtriying to 


F peas 
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noceſſiry to ſolicit your good-will 


: not be 
mal prefivey: when 1 ve informed you, that I have long —_— 


© bas had the honour honour of producing, and that inoonveni- 

been brou ht upon me by an unextinguiſhable 

ardour of curioſity, and an unſhaken perſeverance in the 20. 
quiſition of the; ions of art and nature, 


It was obſerved, from my entrance into the wldovucT.. 


had ſomething - uncommon in my diſpoſition, and that there 
. „erf "eatly tokens of ſuperior geni 
an 


ius. was 
which my. mother 


enemy ** the playthings 


Fre ache pleas Os 1 immediately broke, that I might diſcover. 


the meth of cheir and the cauſes of their motions z 


of all the toys with which” children are delighted I valued only 
my coral, and as ſoon as I. cel te Ait, like Pitreſe, 


- 


. innumerable pas which the maids about 2 7 not. 


reſolve. As I grew alder I was more thoughtful 

and inſtead of amuſing myſelf with e Grease Tow 
collections of natural rarities, and never walked into the fields 
without bringing home ſtones — forms, or inſects 


. of ſome uncommon. ſpecies. I-Hever entered an old houſe, 


Cr. ark and often la-. | 
mented 
2 
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mented that 1 was not one of that happy generation who demo- 
liſhed the convents and monaſteries, and broke windows, by 
law. 

Being thus early poſſeſſed b 0 "taſte for ſolid knewledie; 1 
paſſed 5 youth with yery little diſturbance from paſſions and 
appetites/ and having no A in the company of boys and 
girls, who talked of . politicks, faſhions, or love, I'car- 
ried on my enquiries ith inceſſant diligence, and had amaſſed 
more ſtones, moſſes, and ſhells, than are to be found in many 

celebrated collections, at an age in which the greateſt part of 
| men are ſtudying under tutors, or endeavouring to recom 
- mend themſelves to notice by e a their air, aud their | 
evities. 5 
| When I was two' and twenty old, I became, by the 
death of m e by tho 
very lar of money in the public funds, and muſt confeſs 
that Id ng lament him,” for he was a man of menn parts, 
bent rather upon e rich than wiſe. He once fretted at 
the expence of o illings, which he happened to over- 
hear me offering: for the ſting of a hornet, though it was a cold 
moiſt ſummer, in which few hornets had ſeen. He 
often recommended to me the ſtudy. of phyſic, in which, fad 
he, you may at once gratify your curioſity after natural hiſtory, 
and increaſe your fortune by ing mankind. I heard him, 
Mr. Rambler, with pity, and as there was no proſpect of ele- 
rating 2 mind formed to grovel, ſuffered him to pleaſe himſelf 
ping that I ſhould ſome time follow his advice. For 
ou 9 that there are men, with whom, when they have 
| once ſettled a notion in their heads, it is to very. * Pres 

1 . | 

ace loft Thholly to my own-inclinations, I ſoon 
— the bounds of my curioſity, and contented 222 no 
er with ſueh rarities as required only judgment md | 
and when onee found, might be had for nothing, I Ä | 
e to Eæatiels and Antiques, and 
knows or my generous patronage of ingenious men, 0 my 2 
levee was crowded with viſitants, ſome to ſee my muſeum, and 
others to increaſe its aue by ſelling we whatever-they 
had brought from other countries, | 

I had always a contempt for that narrowneſs of conception, 
which contents itſelf with cultivating ſome ſingle corner of the 
held of ſcience; I took the whole region into my view, and 

wiſhed it of yet greater extent. But no.man's power can be 
| cou tir WR J was forced to proceed by-flow degrees, 
and to 2 what chance E 
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I did not however proceed without * — 2 or imitate the 
| Indiſeretion of thoſe, who begin a collections, and 
finiſh none. Having been always a lover of geography, I de- 
termined to collect the maps drawn in the rude and barbarous 
times, before any regular ſurveys, or juſt obſervations z and 
have, at a great expence, brought together a volume, in which, 
not a ſingle country is laid down according to its true 
tuation, and by which, he that deſires to know the errors of 
the ancient geographers may be amply informed. 

But my ruling paſſion is patriotiſm : my chief care has been 
to procure the products of our own country; and as Alfred 
received the tribute of the Welch in wolves heads, I allowed 
wy tenants to pay their rents in butterflies, till I had exhauſted 

the papilionaceous tribe. I then 3 them to the purſuit 
of other animals, and obtained, this eaſy method, moſſ 
of the grubs and inſects, which land, air, or water can ſupply, 
I have three ſpecies of earth · worms not known to the naturaliſts, 
have diſcovered a new ephemera, and can ſhew four waſps that 
—— 2 in their winter quarters. I have, from my 
Ky ongeſt blade of graſs upon record, and once 
3 l year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear con- 
taining more grains than had been ſeen before upon a ſingle 
| One of my tenants ſo much negleRed his own intereſt, as to 
fupp ly me, in a whole ſummer, with only two horſe-flies, and 
Pc and I was upon the 
brink of ſeizing for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
white mole in his way, for which he was not only. forgiven, 
— 12 however, were petty acquiſitions, and. made at 
| finall expetice; nor ſhould I have ventured to rank myſclf among 
the * without better claims. I have ſuffered. 
| owe Arp of a wiſe man to e my notice: I have 
ranſacked the old and the new / world, and been equally attentive 
* 
can ſhew a ion, thoug 
F from ſome broken remains of 
the eters, to have been Taj and therefore probably en- 
graves ares the foundation of 3 5 have two pieces of 
und among the ruins 3, and three letters 
Toh 25 by a learned F | 


| ſepolis; a 522 of ſtone which paved the Arcopag us of Athens, 


_ anda plate without figures or „ 
Corinth, and which 1 * believe ta be that metal which 
was once valued before gold. I have ſand gathered out of the 
ä 5 4 NINO of Trajan's bridge over the Danube; 


| fome 
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ſome of the mortar which cemented the watercourls of Targuinz 


a horſeſhoe broken on the Flaminian way; and a turf with 
five daiſies dug from the field of Pharſalia. | | 


I do not wiſhto raiſe the'envy of unſucceſsful collectors, by 


too pomppus a diſplay of my ſcientifick wealth, but cannot for. 
bear to obſerve, that there are ſew regions of the globe which are 
not honoured with ſome memorial in my cabinets, The Perfian 
monarchs are ſaid to have boaſted the greatneſs of their empire, 
by being ſerved at their tables with drink from the Ganges and 
the Danube: I can ſhew one vial, of which the water was for- 
merly an icicle on the crags of Caucaſus, and another that con- 
tains what once was ſnow on the top of Atlas; in a third is dew 
bruſhed from a banana in the gardens of Ipaban; and, in 
another, brine that has rolled in the Pacific ocean. I flatter 
myſelf that I am writing to a man who will rejoice at the ho- 
nour which my labours have procured to my country; and 
therefore I tell you that Britain can, by my care, boaſt 
of a ſnail that has crawled upon the wall of China; a humming 
bird which an American princeſs wore in her ear; the tooth 
an elephant who carried the queen of Siam; the ſkin of an ape 
that was kept in the palace of the great mogul; a ribbon that 


adorned one of the maids of a Turki/þ ſultana; and a ſcymetar 


once wielded by a ſoldier of Mas the great. „ 
In collecting antiquities of every country, I have heen care- 
ful to chooſe only by intrinſick worth, and real uſefulneſs, 
wy; coke. to party or opinions. I have therefore a lock 
of Cromnwel's hair in a box turned from a piece of the ri 
oak; and keep in the ſame drawers, ſand ſcraped from the coffin 
of King Richard, and a commiſſion ſigned by Henry the 
ſeventh, I have equal veneration for te ruff of Elizabeth and 
the ſhoe of Mary of Scotland; and ſhould loſe, with like regret, 
3 tobacco-pipe of Raleigh, and a ſtirrup ee, James. 1 
have paid the ſame price for a glove of Lewis, and a thimble f 
2 Mary; for a fur cap of the C xar, and a boot of Gharks of 
You will eaſily imagine that theſe accumulations were not 
made without ſome diminution of my fortune, for I was ſo well 
known to ſpare no colt, that at every ſale ſome bid againſt me 
for hire, ſome for ſport, and ſome for malice ; and if I aſked the 
price of any thing, it was ſyfficient to double the demand. For 
curiolity, traſſieking thus with avarice, the wealth of India had 
not been enough; and I, by little and little, transferred all my 
. 
op, ive upon my eſtate in lit iſure, but the 
ale of the Harliian collection ſhook my reſolution; I 


” 
0 1 
* * 
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mortgaged ged my land and purchaſed thirty medals, which I could 
never — I have at 1 till I can buy no 
longer, and the cruelty of my-creditors has ſeized my repoſi- 
' tory; I am therefore condemned to diſperſe what the labour of 
an age will not reaſſemble. I ſubmit to that which cannot be 
and ſhall, in a 1 * — = 

while it is yet in my power, ſent you a p icked up 
— on the banks of the Ganges ; for which I defire no 
other recompence than that you will recommend my catalogue 


Wes. | ___Qui8quiLivs. | 


5 


4 


| Nous. 83. Tusspar, January 1, 17560. 
M wile of quod facies fulta of gloria. Paas. 
| All uſcleſs ſcience is an empty boa... WG 


| 'T as publication of the letter in my laſt paper has natural! 
led me to the conſideration of that thirſt after curioſities, which 
often draws contempt and ridicule upon itſelf, but which 
is perhaps no otherwiſe blameable, than as it wants thoſe cir- 
| i e ee ee which add luſtre even to moral 
excellencies, and are abſolutely neceſſary to the grace and beaut 
1 FF thoſe who _ 
ning confers ſo much ſuperiority on ho poſleſs it, 
that they might probably have Geaped 2 cenſure had they been 
able to agree among themſelves ; but as envy-and competition 
have divided the republic of letters into factions, they have ne- 
glected the common intereſt ; each has called in foreign aid, and 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen his own cauſe by the frown of power, 


_- the dis uf -ignrrance, and the clamour of by: They 


have all engaged in feuds, till by mutual hoſtilities they demo- 
7J)WFFFFFFFFV Late crery res 
rity, themſelves to ia | every re- 
„5E Tt 5 ä 2 a 

Between men of different ſtudies and profeſſions, may be ob- 
ſerved a conſtant reciprocation of reproaches. The collector of 
ſhells and tones, derides the folly of him who paſtes leaves and 

flowers upon paper, pleaſes himſelf with colours that are per- 

ceptibly fading, and amaſſes with care what cannot be p — 
ed. hunter of inſects ſtands amazed that any man can 


waſte | 
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waſte his ſhort time upon lifeleſs matter, white tribes of | . 
animals yet want their hiſtory. Every one is inclined- not 
to promote his own ftudy, but to e = pra 
— havin 2 his ĩmagination with ſome favourite 


wonders the reſt-of mankind are not ſeized with a 
ld jeg 423 . 
remotely allied to uſeful mac and of little i to 


happineſs or virtue; nor is it eaſy to farbear ſome ſallies of mer- 
riment, or expreſſions of pi , when we ſee a man wrinkled 
with attention, and emaci with ſol icitude, in the inveſtiga- 
tion of queſtions, of which, without viſible inconvenience, the 
world may expire in ignorance. ©” Yet itis e to diſcou- 
rage well · intended labours, or innocent curioſity; for he who 
is employed in ſearches, which by any deduction of conſequences | 
tend to the benefit of life, is ſurely laudable, in compariſon *' | 
of thoſe who ſpend their time in counteracting happineſs, and | 
filling the world with wrong and danger, er” Frames. — 
No man can perform ſo little as not to have reaſon to congra- e 
tulate himſelf on his merits, when he beholds the multitudes 
uſeful. in total idleneſs, and howe menen 
It is impoſſible to determine the limits of enquiry, or to foreſee 
what conſequences a new diſcovery may produce. He 'who 
ſuffers not his faculties to lie to id, 1 has a chance, whateverbe 
bis 29 ent, of doing g — to his fellow-creatures. The 
that firſt rſt ranged the 29 of in ſearch of medicinal ſpri 
or — the mountains for ſalutary plants, has undoub 2 
merited the gratitude of poſterity, —— much ſoever his — 4 
miſcarriages might exeite the ſcorn of his catemporaties. If 
what appears little be univerſally deſpiſed, nothing greater can 
be attained, for all that is great was at firſt little, and roſe to 
its preſent bulk by gradual acceſſions, and accumulated lahours. 
Thoſe who lay out time or money in aſſembling matter far _ 
contemplation, are doubtleſs entitled to ſome degree of reſpect, 
though in a fli naked 5 bag yer orange 
or in a fit of ſ ſpiſe it. A man who thinks only 
on the "object b before him, goes not away much Hs 
minated by having at as the privilege of handling the tooth 
of a ſhark, or the w of a white bear; there is nothing 
more worthy of es: to a philoſophical eye, than the 
ſtructure « 9 which they are qualified to ſupport 
life in the elements or climates to ich are . 
and of all natural bodies it muſt be generally confeſied, that 
they: _— * of ie nan * their . 


- 
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to the ſupreme reaſon; and excite in the mind new raptures of 


| ; becauſe it 
uman powers have 


ty often deſpair 
| ing overcome, and forbear attempts for fear of being 
defeated ; we may promote the invigoration of faint endea4 
5 It may 
efforts of ingenuity have 


ſes, and the movements, 
employed to drain fens, or manufacs 
architeQ, or e ſailor. 


not all equally uſeleſs, nor can it be always ſafely determined 


and when I find Tully confi 
. Goquemedor inhabited, and reclert th re 
phi or inhabi r re- 
verence which every nation, civil and barbarous, has paid to 
the where merit has been buried, I am afraid to declare 
inſt the general voice of mankind, and am inclined to believe, 
thee chis:regand, which we involuntarily pay to the meaneſt re- 
lique of a man great and illuſtrious, is intended as an incite» 
I 3 "of V 


4 
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ment to labour and an encouragement to 
nown, if ie be fought A virtues, 


expe the fume . 


Ln 8 e 
22 which, pent . ſtudies, 
might have given new light [roi inlet] word, It is 
4 thout rief, that I of ratiocination 
or invention ing himſelf in chis fo 7 
for when he has once diſcovered « method 
ſire of eminence b .expence. rather than by | 
the ſweets of a life bleſt at once with he ee of Mens, and 


the of ] he will not eaſily 
os ot RUE 


— RR oh prin e e 
_— Yoo and 4 | 


obtained but by the drudgery if meditation. He will = 
himſelf up for ever with is ſhells and medals, 15 6 
nions of Llp bo; ring ing taſted the fruit of Lats, would 
NN <4 — 
again 


We 44 we 5 7 ; 
A- adru gx por de Aer, 3 
Ard ignores peivigputy ru ahnden. A 412 


| "| Infottaty CE Ong ngen 5 . 1 
Nor other home nor other care 


intende, 
But quits his houſe, his country, and bisfriends. | 50 wh 


| Collections of this Kind are of ue to the lea, wil 
of ſtones and ples: of timhes yes norolſiry 40.-2ht wow 

e the or to ſearch the field, ee tere 
| a u ſtubborn perſeverance ; an though genius 
ada + en lie a ee this humble affiſtance, Fer hs 
2 e 35 
To mean un 
bered amongſt che bee labourers af learning; but different 
abilities muſt find different taſks. To hew ſtone, ee 
been unworthy of Palladis; and to have rambled in 


" oft 


ſhells and flowers, had 2 eee 578 Ne + 


ton. * A s 
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be * p 1 8 OY th, | Jo dn 

Aud fea! will lay the rod alle.” 7. Lew, 
p 7 the c RAMBLER. | 5 


Das een T4414 eo lal von 


A 


in, eee mae, ufer, 


Vo benin all your players db be un 


9 1 impartial e 31 2 
| 1 755 e 


3 W enabled to juſtify myſelf 
— 5 ebe, e ſite, and peeviſtineſs pro ner 


| me, " 
SY the age > of big qt ets Toft” m my mother, and my —_ 
being not 9 5 ko ſuperintend'the mn rower) Pr 6 
1 e r hi e — rn 
ori and, not to r t ihe Cc 

the 20 jon of a pat Ws tar ey vie 
ag extenſive e but her i We were good, and 
| ab intentions pure; and though ſome may practfſe i more virtues, 


4 fewer faults. 
Ok nr this ood lady T cken an rhe editor! rides of de- 


0 and ſtanding 43 of domeſtick ee. ce; 
mi —— rown up b rees to a country ewoman 

dio any thoughts of rang — beyond the Laren 
had 7 ig come down, =— ſummer, to viſit her relati- 
ons in the next village, I was taken, of courſe, to compli- 


nent the — and was, at the firſt * ſurpriſed a at the 
uünconcern 
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unconcern with which the ſaw herſelf gazed at by | 
whom ſhe had never known before; at the reloMieſs wo 
which ſhe received compliments, and the readineſs with which 
ſhe returned them. 1 found ſhe had ſdmething which I per- 
ceived myſelf to want, and cbuld not but 
once eaſy and officious, attentive and-unen 
home, and for four days could think and talk of nothing 
23 my aunt told me, that ſhe was a for wurd 
flirt and elf wiſe before her time. 

In a little time ſhe repaid my viſit; and'raiſed in my e 
new confuſion of love and admiration. 1. Wen be her: air 
and ſtill found new charms in her air, converſation, and beha- 
viour, You Who have ſcen the world, may have 
obſerved, that formality oon "ceaſes between young l 
I know not how are affected on ſuch er, but 1 


8 irrefiſt eee e — * 
e iar complaifance az In 
a few weeks — her fa 22 all the time was paſſed 
with me, that ſhe could gain fr and Mit. 
As ſhe came often to me, the neck ſome hours with 
my aunt, to whom the paid great reſpect, by low'courteſies, 
ſubmiſſive compliance, and ſoft acquieſcence ; but as I becam 


Ec Fey on more accuſtomed to her manners, I diſcovered that 
civility was general; that there was a certain degree of de- 
ferenos ſhewii by in circumftances ' oy, when the bd that 
| 2 by her humility the ſed 

in her heart; influence of far the greateſt part of thoſe 
with whom ſhe: ceaſed with their rom 5 ph and 0 fhar 
ſometimes did not remember the names of them, — 8 1 
without any intentional inſincerity or falſe commendation, | 
habjeual civility had ſent away with very 158 thoughts . 
own importance. 

It was not long long before I perceived, that my eee 
was not of much weight in ia's deliberations, and that the 
| was looked u e 
without kn e of books, or obſervations on mankind. 
had hitherto, conſidered my aunt, as entitled by her wiſdom and 
experience to the hi 5 1 and could not forbear 0 
„ e bee urine was wt to ſuſp + 
her of error, or igno ut ze was without un a 
eaſineſs, and being t now ee K Flavia whe ol 9 
ER Es i 
| believe it 7 ] m f 
be miſtaken. OY Ld "a 

- Flavia had read much, and uſed ſo often to converſe on ſub- 


_ es of nt. thatſhe put all the men in in the country to flight, 
E 2 he | 


to belike den t 
ent 
= 
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except the old parſon, who declared himſelf much delighted with 
her company, becauſe ſhe. gave him opportunities to recolle& 
the ſtudies of hin younger years, and by, ſome mention of anci- 
ent ſtory, had him xub the duſt off his Hamer, which had 
lain —3 in his cloſet., With Homer, and a thouſand 
other names familiar to Flavia, oy no * but be · 
compari accompliſhments with my own, to 

de my mins, and wiſh that I had not been G long 
confined to the company of thoſe from whom but 
| 2 TI chen ſet myſelf to ſuch 

books as Flavia recommended, and heard her 3 
beauties and defects. I ſaw new worlds hourly 

mind, and was enraptured at the bree of diveriing 
| Hie wich endleſs entertainment. 

The old lady finding tht # large fereeny which 1 had under- 
taken to adorn with 2147 againſt winter, made very 
flow advances, and that 1 had added in two months but three 
leaves to a flowered apron then in the frame, took the alarm, 
and with all the zeal of honeſt folly ex againſt my new 

acquaintance, who had filled me with idle notions, and turned 
my head with books. But ſhe had now, loſt her authority, 
for I began to find innumerable miſtakes in her opinions „and 
improprieties in her language; and therefore th myſelf no 
longer hound to pay much re gard to one who knew ittle beyond 
ber needle and 
thing more is required of a woman than to ſee that the houſe 
iy clean, a and that the maids. go to bed and ena n 


SAS £3 


Notes x the miſcarriages of wit, and intments 
| 75 ride. But ſince ſhe has found, that 9 ia is de- 
41841 nen; my new ſcheme, the has at length loſt 
N. patience, the ſnatches my book out of my hand, tears my 
paper if ſhe finds me writing, 4 2 pie Flavid's letters before my 
> ce when ſhe can ſeize them, threatens to lock me up, 
and to complain to my father of. my perverſeneſs. If women, 
ſhe ſaye, would but know their ary and their intereſt, they 
would be careful to acquaint themſclyes with family affairs, 
and many a. penny might be ſaved; for while the mien cf cf 
the houſe is ſeribling and reading, ſervants are junketing, and 
linen is wearing out. She then takes me round the .xooms, 
eus me the worked hangings, and chairs of tenteſtitch, 1 
e * en was done with e — 


: E a 


# 7 2 
* * . 3 , 
* 


+4 


len; but ſhe has not delicacy enough to be much moved either 
with my mirth or my gloom, if ſhe did not think the intereſt of 
the family endangered by this e my manners. She had 
for ſome years marked out young Mr. Swrley, an heir in the 
neighbourhood, remarkable for his love of fighting-cocksy as an 
advantageous match; and was extremely pleaſed with'the civili- 
ties which he uſed, to pay me, till under Flavja's tuition I 
learned to talk of ſubjects which he could not underſtand.” This, 
ſhe ſays, is the conſequence of female ſtudy; girls grow too 
wiſe to be adviſed, and too ſtubborn to be commanded; but 
ſhe is reſolved. to try who ſhall govern, and will thwart' n 

humour till ſhe breaks my ſpirit. Rog ent 5 
| Theſe menaces, Mr. Rambler, ſometimes make 7 quite 
angry; for I have been ſixteen theſe ten weeks, and nk 


myſelf exempted from the dominion of a governeſs, who has no 


pretenſions to more ſenſe or knowledge than myſelf. I am re- 
' ſolved, ſince I am as tall and as wile as other women, to be no 
longer treated like a girl. Miſs Flauia has often told me, that 
ladies of my age go to aſſemblies and routes, without their mo- 
thers and their aunts; I ſhall therefore, from this time, leave 
aſking advice, and refuſe to give accounts. T wiſh you we 


Rate the time at which yaung ladies may judge for themſelves, 


which I am ſure you cannot but think ought to begin before 
ſixteen; if you are inclined to delay it longer, I ſhall haye very 
little regard to your opinion. ates, 


My aunt often tells me of che advantages of. experience, - 


and of the deferencedue to ſeniority ; and both ſhe, and all the 
antiquated, part of the world, talk of the unreſerved, obedience 
which. they paid to the commands of their parents, and the un- 
doubting confidence with which, they liſtened to their precepts; 
of the terrors which, they felt at a frown, and the humility with 


which they ſupplicated af 1 whenever they had offended. © 
| is boaſt is top. general to be true, 
and that the g and the old were always at variance, TI have, 


1 cannot but fancy that 


however, told my aunt, that I will mend whatever ſhe will 
prove to be wrong; but ſhe replies that ſhe has reaſons of her 
own, and that ſhe is ſorry to live in an age when girls have the 
Re e Tip e, e e, 

beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to know whether I am not 
as wiſe as my aunt, and whether when ſhe preſumes to check 
me as a baby, I may not pluck up a ſpirit and return her inſo- 
lence. I ſhall not proceed to extremities without your advice, 
which is therefore impatiently expected by 


P. s. Remember I am paſt ſixteen. 


I cannot deny that I ſometimes laugh and ſometimes am ſul- 


 "MYRTYLLA. 
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uns. 85. Donna, Januar = ns. | 
aufer, perere Cagidlni 92 
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At buſy hearts in vain love's arrows fly WY CH add 
„ ſcorn'd, * Nel 33 


Mary writers of FO in puyße have laid out thel 
diligence upon the conſideration of 5 diſtempers to which 
men are expoſed by particular ſtates of life, and v 3 
treatiſes have been produced upon the maladies of 

the ſea, and the mines. There are, indeed, = employments 
which a man accuſtomed to anatomical enquiries, and medical 
refinements, would not find reaſons for ddlining as dangerous 
to health, did not his learning or experience Adee lien, + him, that 
y © hap every occupation, however inconvenient or e 

pier and fafer than à life of floth, 

1 e neceſſity of action is not only e from the 
fabrick of the „but evident from, obſervation ' of the uni- 
verſal practice of mankind, who for the preſervation of health, 
in thoſe whoſe rank or wealth exempts them from the necefſi 
of lucrative labour, have invented ſports and diverſions, th 
not of equal uſe to the world with manual trades, yet of equal 
fatigue to thoſe that practiſe them, and differing only from the 
drudgery of the huſbandmen or manufacturer, as they are acts 

of choice, and therefore pet formed without the ſenſe of 
compulſion. The huntſman riſes early, purſues his 
through all the dangers and obſtructions of the cies 

rivers, and ſcales preci 1 till he returns home no * Nate 
ed than the Alder an perhaps ſometimes incurred as great 
hazard of wounds or death: gone he has no motive to incite his 
ardour; he is neither ſubject to the commands of a general, 
nor dreads any penalties. 2 negle& and diſobedience; he has 
neither profit or honour to expect from his perils and his con- - 
queſts, 5 toils without the hope of moral or civick garlands, 
and muſt content himſelf with the praiſe of his tenants and com- 

ions. 

Wurf ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that Jabour may be ſtyled 
its own reward; nor will any external incitements be r rang 
if it be conſidered how much happineſs is gained, a 


much miſery eſcaped, by 1 8 and violent agitation of te. 
body. | 
Lafe | 
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Eaſe is the moſt that can be hoped hams ſedentar and un- 
active habit; eaſe; "x heittraP fräte b een pain id pleaſure. 
The dance of ſpirits,” ths boujid of xi "enter= 
prize, and defiance of fatig! he ate ves rim him that . 

is nerves, and hardens his fibres, (that s his lumbs-pliant 
with motion, and hy expoſur e 
the common accidents: of cold and heat. 

Wich taſe, however, if ix condd be ſecured, m e 
content; but ging terreſtrial can hs * at a a and Eaſe, 
if it is not riſing leaſure, will he falling towards pain; 
and whatever — te of ſpeculation coma oc 3 oe 
ſerving the proportiom between nutriment 5 — 
ing the body in a healthy ſtate by ſupplies exactly — 
| waſte, we know that, in effect, the vital powers Uncxcieddy 


gradually langyid ;/-that as their v ob. 
. generated; and that from obſt Ng 


| moſt of thoſe pains;which wear us away lowly pore | 


_ tortures, and Fehich, though they Furctimes ſuffer ige to be 
, condemn it to be uſeleſs, ey 9; cen; th > Cong 
mi ry, and mock us with the hopes of death,' 

Exerciſe cannot fecure us Ba that dilolution ine died bs 
are decreed; but while the ſon] and body continue united,' it 
can make the affpciation ph and give probable hopes that 
they ſhall be disjoined 4 an eaſy ſeparation. It was a princi - 
ple among the ancients, that acute diſeaſes are wer ya 
| and chronical- from ourſelves; nn er wot e v > 
heaven, but we poiſon i t by our own-miſcondut ; to die is the 


| 2 bun te Go 1G nn ga 2c Rn | 


t is neceſlary ac that perfection of which our pnebhm Hates 
capable, that the mind and body ſhould both be kept in action; 
that neither the faculties of the one nor of the other be ſuffered 
ta grow lax or torpid for be 9 that neither health be 
purchaſed * voluntary ſubmiſſion to ignorance, nor knowledge 
cultivated at dee of that vrhich muſt: enable it 
either to give 1 2 to its poſſeſſor, or aſſiſtance to others. 
It is too frequently the pride of ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe amule- 
ments and recreations, which give to the reſt of mankind 
ſtrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. Solitude and con- 
templation are indeed ſeldom conſiſtent with ſuch ſkill in com- 
mon exerciſes or. ſports as i is neceſſary to make them praQtiſed 
with delight, and no _ is willing to do that af which the ne- 
ceſſity is not preſſing and immediate, . ws 
een man make _ age rage Th 


1 4 * " baths, > _ 4 
* 1 $ ** bt 5. 
* Lndere 
2 
* 


pile, 


* - 44 
= 244048 0 "» to + Fo * 
He hat's unſkilful et 180 x bel, 20 r it 


tet Nor run, nor wreſtle, . 
He juſtly fears to meet deſerv'd dine, K 
{| Andthatthe eee, | Cure, 


Thus te man of learning is eben ref ah; And by kis 
own conſent, to and pain; and in the proſecution 
of his ſtudies he ſuffers the wearineſs of ie, is ſubjet by 
his courſe of life to the maladies of idleneſs. 

It. Was, perhaps, from the obſervation of this miſchievous 
omiſſion in thoſe who are emp. about intellectual objects, 
that Locke has, in his Syſem of Education, urged the neceſſity of 
4 trade to men of all ranks and profeſſions, t when'the mind 
is weary with its proper taſk, it may be relaxed by a ſlighter at- 
tention: to ſome mechanical ation ; and that while the vital 
functions are reſuſeitated and; awakened by vigorous motion, 
the ing may be. reſtrained from that vagrance and- 

which it reheves itſelf after a long intenſeneſs of 


diſſipation b 
thought, unleſs ſome allurement be preſented hat may engage | 


lication without anxi 


There is ſo little reaſon for expefing frequent conformity-to 


 Locke's precept, chat it is not neceſſary to enquire whether the 
praice cf mechanical arts eight not give occaſion to petty 


vines and phyſicians were taught the lathe and the chizzel, 
they would not think more of their tools than their books; as 


Nes neglected the care of his empire 6 


fiddle:' It is certainly dangerous to be too much pleaſed with 
little things; but what is there which may not be perverted ? 
Let us remember how much worſe employment might have been 
found for thoſe hours, which a manual occupation appears to en- 
groſs; let us compute the profit with the loſs, and when we 
_ reflethoxw often a genius is allured from his ſtudies, conſider 
likewiſe that perhaps by the ſame attractions he is ſometimes 
withheld from debauchery, or recalled from malice, from am- 
bition, from enyy, and from luſt, 
I have always admired the wiſdom of thoſe by whom our fe. 
male education was inſtituted, for having contrived, that every 
woman of whatever condition ſhould be taught ſome arts of ma- 


nufafture, by which the vacuities of recluſe and domeſtick lei- 


ſure wy be filled up Theſe arts are more neceſſary as the 
| evcakneſs 


and degenerate ambition; and whether, if our di- 


\ 
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. ſyſtem of life debar ladies 
from many employments which, 1 65 iverſifying the circum- 
- ſtances of men, preſerve them from being cankered by the ruſt 
of their own thoughts. I know not bow: much of the virtue 
and happineſs of the world may be the conſequence of this ju- 
dicious regulation. Perhaps, the moſt powerful might 
de unable to figure the confuſion and Naughter that would be pro- 
duced by ſo many piercing eyes and vivid . underſtandings 
turned looſe at once upon mankind, with no other bulineks 
than to ſparkle and intrigue, to perplex and to deſtroy. 
For my part, whenever chance brings within my obſ 
a knot of miſſes buſy at their needles, I confider myſeif as in 
the ſchool of virtue; and though I have no ex Neill 
in plain work or embroidery, look upon their ions with as 
much ſatisfaction as their overneſs, becauſe * them as 
providing a ſecurity againſt the moſt dangerous enſnarers of the 


gr” . 
& . -. * 
* 


foul, by enabling themſelves to exclude idleneſs from cheir if 


moments, and with idleneſs her attendant train of, 
fions, fancies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrows and defires. .'Oviz 
and Cervantes will inform them that love has no power but over 
thoſe whom he catches unemployed; and Hector, in the Tliad, 
when he ſees Andromache ov with terrors, nm. 
n e ny wid with aeeiiienianth 
It is certain any wild wiſh or vain never 
takes ſuch firm x eſſion of the mind, as when it is found 
and The old peripatetick principle, that Nature 
abhors a vacuum, may be properly pr pong to the intellect, which 
will embrace any thing, however abſurd or criminal, rather 
than be wholly without an object. Perhaps every man may 
date the predominance of thoſe deſires that diſturb his life and 
contaminate his conſcience, from ſome unhapp 
much leiſure expoſed him to their incurſions; for he has lived 
with little obſervation either on himſelf or hers, who Wann | 
—_— —— e ee | 


y hour when too 


| uni is hindered from ri to his natural height, by 
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gry at p ee . | Hos. | 
By WINS or By bores we un og " Exyniabrox: ; 


NE * K 


IE nenen fins Ae thatithe dn 1 
3 is ericyeaſod! u un 3 4 virtues of their im- 
ate is, 
placed in a — 2 x? tier 
the danger is till greater'when.that excellence is conſecrated: 
—— when envy and intereſt ceaſe to act it, and th 
which # was at firſt villifled and oppoſed; now ſtand 

. 10 0 eee ee eee e eee 
He. eee eee Has the fame difficul. 
ties to encounter; eee ſhade of exalted merit, 
the inter- 
ception of thoſe beams ;ſhould i rate and quicken 
bim. He to that attention which is already 
and unwilling to be drawn off from certain ſatisfaction; or per- 
. and nor mne 
r es himſelf chat he has the 
5 — regions of Parnaſſus before him, and that his 
will be gathered from plantations which no writer had yet eulled. 
But the imitator treads a beaten walk, and with all his diligence 
can only hope to find a few flowers or branches untouched by 
his r, the refuſe of contempt, or the omiſfions of negli- 
gence. The Macedonian conqueror, when he was once invit- 
ed to hear a man that ſung like a nightingale, replied with 
contempt, © that he had heard the nightingale herſelf ; bt and the 
ſame treatment muſt every man expect, whoſe praile is that he 
imitates another. 

Vet, in the midft of theſe diſcouraging reſſection 
about to offer to my reader ſome obſervations upon aa 
Loft, and hope, that, however I may fall below the illuſtrious 
writer who has ſo long dictated to the commonwealth of learn. 
ing, my attempt may not be wholly uſeleſs. There are, in ev 

e, new errors to be rectified, and new prejudices to be be opp, R 
Falſetaſte is mays buſy to miſlead thoſe that are entering 


"TH 


* 
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| by the ſun, will be. pleaſed to ſee a fainter 
wa, and fortaken by that may reſcue him from total dark- 
neſs, though with weak and borrowed luſtre. - 

der ddt of 


Madiſon, though be has conſidered this 
the general topicks of criticiſm, has barely touched upon the 
— not probably becauſe. he thought the art of num- 
bers unworthy of his notice, for he knew with how minute 
attention the ancient eriticks conſidered-the diſpoſition of f 
bles, and had himſelf given hopes of ſame metrical obſeryations 
upon the great Racy Pas te nds rſt who row rig 


rhe 3 e EN 
Tot 3. of — ke 

is indiſpenſably neceſſary to a very other ' 

which the underſtanditip is enli head, "ot imaginati 

chanted, may be exerciſed in p ole ayer yo thi 

culiar ſuperiority, 5 46 allo the perfection 


of every other r e Gan ee eee 


joining muſick with'reaſon, and of acting at onge upon the 
ſenſes and the paſſions. 1 n few who do not 
feel themſelves touched by poetical melody and who will not 
confeſs that they are more or leſs moved by the fame 'thoughts, 
as they, are conveyed'by different ſounds, and more affected by 
the ſame worlds 5 clit veder n in inaliike) The perception 
of harmony is indeed conferred upon men in degrees very un- 
_ but there are none who do not perceive it, or te 
Talg a regular ſeries of, proportionate ſoynds cannot give 
/ 18 - * 


In treating on the verſification of Aken 1 am defirous to 


the regions of learning: and the traveller, uncertain of his 


be generally underſtood, and ſhall therefore ſtudiouſly decline | 


the diale& of grammarians; though, indeed, it is always dif- 


fir.ult, and median ſcarcely po A to deliver the precepts 
f an art, without the terms by which, the peculiar ideas of 
that art are expreſſed, and which had not been invented but 
becauſe the language already in uſe was inſufficient. If there- 


fore I ſhall ſometimes; ſeem obſcure, it may be imputed to 
this dare ie interdiction, and to a deſire of avoiding that 5 


offence which is always __ unuſual words. 


The heroic — 4 glißb language — be pro- . 
when the accent 


perly conſidered as pure or — It is 
reſts upon every | ſecond 4 90 Go = m_ 6 
— 


"th 
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b e unte ih dangers may abate, W OY POR 
But who can bedr th! approach of certain füte. + Devore, 


"2: Slare hove bbs bellies dnp nine here lights - 
in 8 How conſtant lamp, and wives his purple wings, _ 

here, and revels'; not in the * ſmile .. 9011 

Of Ban, loveleſs, j6ylels, inendear'd. | Ae. 


The accent may y be obſerved, in the dom ling dt . 
GR” Fourth, al} Milton, to repoſe 8 BIR: ſecond 
The repatition al this Gund or percuſſion. at equal times, is 

the moſt complete harmony of which a ſingle verſe is capable, 
and ſhould therefore be exattly kept in diftichs, and generally 
in the laſt line of a paragraph, that the ear may reſt n 
y ſenſe of imperſection. 
Aut, to preſerve the ſeries of 8 . in a long 
eompolition, is not ary 2 difficult but tireſome and diſguſt- 
ing; for we are ſoon with the perpetual recurrence of 
the ſame cadence. Neceſ eceſſity has — — enforced the mixed 
— in Ric ſome eee of the 3 i ons 
though it always injures the harmony of the line 8 
| dered by itſelf, — the loſs by relieving us from 
the continual t the ſame ſound, and makes us more 
ſenſible of the wn the pure meaſure. 
Of theſe.mixed numbers every poet affords us innumerable 
i and Milton ſeldom. has two pure lines together, as 


will appear if any of of Paragraphs be read with attention 
wy to the — N 


Thus at their ſhady lodge ivd, both flood, 7 
Both turn'd, and under o pen fky ador'd , 8 
I The God that made both Wy Yo air, earth, and heav's, 
Which they beheld ; the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And. Harry pole ; thou alſo mad'ft the night, 
Maker omnipotent i and thou the . 
Which ye in our appointed work emp | 
Have finiſhed, happy in our mutual ty | 
Had ue oor, the crown of all our blifs 1 20 
Ordain'd by the; and this delicious place, 
For us too large; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground; 
But thou haſt 1 d from us two à race 
Io fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when: we wake, 
And when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 
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— it vill be at firſt obſerved, that all he lines 

not eq nous, upon à nearer examination it 

vill be d that only the fiſh and ninch lines are regular 
and the reſt are more x ql tpn to the ac+ - 
cent. ome accent is eq u h to 
ITY immun 5 g 


Thus A their, ſhady iden aniv'd, both * 
Both turn d, and under open ſky ador d 5 


2 


ved the accent is equally upon tao ſlabs, þ but — 
weak. 4 81 FL; olga. ak TO 


23 _— * 7 2 y 6 — * g 6 
Irsee 1 . „ 
1. . as ; $2, 4H 4 #344 749 54 of 


| dee 
7 kn the : earth, who ſhall with us extol © 
455 goodneſe: infmite, both when we 9 5 
A e we we ſeek, 28 now, thy gift of — MEE Dare 


10 the firſt par ef Hyladles the accent may AV tes the | 
rigour of exactneſs, without any unpleaſing diminution of har- 
mony, as may be obſerved i int ee e and more 
remarkably f in this, | en 


la 
ee 
1 14 


o 
'% * 11 16 


Tou alſo mag the Agb, ee 6h 25 as 
Maker omnipotent! and thou the Gy 


But, excepting in the firſt pair. of f. ables, which may be 
conſidered. as arbitrary, a poet who, — having the invention 


or knowledge of Milton, has more need to allure his audience 


by muſical cadences, ſhould ſeldom fuſfer r more than one aber- ; 


ration from the rule in any ſingle verſe. ' ' -/ KS. 
There are two lines in this OW more remarkably un⸗ 


1 


- —This delicious N | 
For us too large; here thy abundance wants 
OP and nero d *. to the nnd. 


Here the third pair of ſyllables i in the firſt, and fourth tir in 
the ſecond verſe,” have their accents retr or igverted ; 

the firſt ſyllable being ſtrong or acute, and the ſecond weak. 

The detriment which the meaſure ſuffers by this. inverſion 
the accents is ſometimes leſs perceptible, hen the 'verſes 
carried one into another, but is remarkably ſtriking in 
res here the vicious * and is 


. 
” 


E 


* 
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. hen we regularly attend to the flow 
of ſingle line. 8 1 — + ge 


which Cœtuley, an author not ii 
Naeh the Men 


| e, ould Eg . 115 „ 
Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, | 
AIST IA eee 


In thele the law of metre is ve uy violated mingling 
combinations of ſound 9 ite to Wager | 
Mile expreſs in bs ones, by commiting Brt-nd mg and 
ſetting one part of the meaſure at variance with the reſt. 
The ancients, who had a more 2 | 
than ours, had two kinds of verſe, the Jambich, conſiſting 
ſhort and long ſyllables alternately, from which 2 
meaſure is derived, and the Troc nk conſiſting in 8 * al- 
mp, of 1 TIES. Theſe were conſi 

tes, and cony x7 why yg ad and Gowneſs; 
to confound them, therefore, as in is to deviate 


P : the 1 

u — authority is not nece the ear is 8 7 to detect 
3 od I 2 auxiliaries 

bo, rn: a any name but that of Jfiltm _ | 


On 87. Tozspar, Deum 15, 1557. 7 


Irnidu, iracmdus, iners, vinoſur, 1 
emo ferus eft, ut non mule cere poſſit, 
ft, eſcere poſſi 


Si modo culture patientem « aurem. 15 Hon. 

The ſlave to e anger, when, or 8 | 

The wretch of oth, its excellence ſhall . 
Fierceneſs itſelf ſhall hear its rage aw ur, 
52 r gals (0 hy ire. | Fancis- 


M 4 Min 


11 TL beſtowed; or a 
ſo little effect, as good 3 has been — 


e ſage paſitions — : 
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ing the reaſons of this complaint, and the means of | 
it. It is indeed an important and noble enquiry, for — 
2 bo of e eee | 
ks pts ng ofthe mat ſing woes 
This ne 0 de d 
arver, refiſtanc of the moſt pathetiole u is uſual- 
ly imputed to him by whom the counſel is ron and we 
often it . as a ſign of hopeleſs: 5 that 
though good advice was given, it has wrought no refor- 
mation. 
Kerb, ty. bags: nation a hd ws fat | 
2 have found'tout; that the” inef- 
vice is uſually the fault of the_ counſellor, and 
— have been laid dan by which this important duty 
may be ſucceſsfully performed: We are directed by what 
tokens to diſcover the favourable moment at Which the heart 
is diſpoſed for the operation of truth and reaſon, with'what ad- 
dreſs to adminiſter, and with what vehicles" to "diſguiſe the 
catharticks of the foul. RA OH: n en 
But, notwithſtanding this ſpecious expedient, we ſind the 
world yet in the ſame ſtate: advice is ſtill given, but ſtill re- 
ceived with diſguſt; nor has it a tar the bitterneſs of 


the medicine has 4 or its power encreaſed, by 
_—_ preparing it. OS. - 
f we conſider the manner in | wien thoſe io wud the 


office of directing the conduct of others execute their under- 
taking, it will not de very wonderful that their labours, how- 
ever or affeQionatez are frequent} uſeleſs. For wat 
is the advice that is commonly given? A few general max- 
ims, 'enforced with vehemence and inculcated with importu.. 
nity, but failing NE of þ non yan reference OR ; 
diate application.  -* - or 
It is not often uus y wen bes, dase . Nach knows. 
ledge of another, as is neceſſary to make iiſſtruction uſeful. 
We are ſometimes not ourſelves conſcious of the original mo- 
tives of our actions, and when we know them, our firſt 
care is to hide them from the ſight of others, arid often fr 
thoſe moſt diligeritly, hoſe ſuperiority either of power or un. 4 
— may entitle chem to inſpect our lives; it is there E:/ 
Pede that he who endeavours the cure of our in- ; 
De 6. maladies, miſtakes their cauſe ; and that his preſerip- 
tions avail nothing, becauſe he Knows not whith of the FE A 
5 deſires ug ae * | 1 5 
Advice, as it alwa en appeititite'sP: we, | 
ie can never be ve grateful, oven wins it is moſt ne- 


uy 
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or moſt But for. the ſame. reafon every one 
— to iv dane. 
importance at a high price; but 


| _ fuous, is to buy 
when nothing is to elevation but ion of follies 
or the faults of others, no man is . Nan 
e en linger on dene 
N 3 Fe is of; que ne pup pſen 


e I muſt attempt, m — name 1 5 70 
To raiſe aloft, and wing my fight to fame, _ '-Daroax 


"Yona is flo. ed the apparent motive of advice, that 
Wes "Vii moſt part, — our powers to oppoſe it with- 
out any very ed ark enquiry whether it is right. It is ſuf- 
ficient that another is growing great in his own eyes at our 
expence, and aſſumes authority aver us without our permiſ- 

ſion; for many would contentedly ſuffer. the conſequences. of 
lee eee the inſolence of l e 
triumphs as their deliverer. 

It is, indeed, ſeldom found that any y advantages are enj 
with that moderation which the — of all — 
ſo powerfully enforces; and therefore the adviſer ma 12010 
ſuſpect, that he has inflamed the ſition, which he | 
by arrogance and ſuperciliouſneſs. may ſuſpect, but wonjs 
not haſtily to condemn himſelf, for — rarely be certain 
that = ſofteſt e or wo 8 Anne 2 — have 
eſcape reſentment; fince an ree of ci 
tion can prevent . the 3 87 Ja 
the i 1 and . vent their diſcontent u 1175 
thoſe that excel them. Modeſty itſelf, if it is praiſed, will be 
envied; and there are minds ſo impatient of inferiority, that 
their gratitude id a ſpecies of revenge, and they return bene- 
fits, not becauſe recompence is a pleaſure, but becauſe obliga- 
tion is a pain. 

The number of thoſe whom. the love of themſelves has thus 
far corrupted, is perhaps not great 3 but there are few. ſo free 
from vanity, as not to dictate to thoſe who will hear their in- 
ſteructions with a viſible ſenſe of their own beneficence z and 
ſew to whom it is not unpleaſing to receive documents, how- 
eye tenperly pon ming or who he not as 
to emſelves from pu d Are 0 n 
hs ae. | 25 , | 7 Rb, | 
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It was the maxim, I think;/.of Alpbenſus.of Nene that * 
dead counſe ellors art dards The grave puts an end to flattery - 
and pwr on Sr * edfortantion 4 we receive from books 

is pure from intereſt, fear, or ambition. Dead counſellors are 
likewiſe moſt inſtrutive; becauſe they are heard with patience. 


and with reverence. We are not unwilling to believe that man . 


. than ourſelves, from whoſe abilities we may receive ad- 


anage without any danger of ' rivalry or oppoſition, and who 
affo 


us the light of his experience, ON RO 
eyes by laſhes of infolene. > 


By the conſultation of books, whether of dead. or livi 
authors, —_—_— — tations to n oppoſition, whi 
occur in oral e 
obtrude his advice unaſked, nor can be often ſuf kene, of any 
malignant i _— to inſult his readers with his 
his wit. Vet ſo prevalent is the habit of com 3 * 
with others, wrt aps remain within the reach 3 
ſions, that books are ſeldom read with complete impartiality, 
but by thoſe from whom the writer is 7 a Giftance a 
that his life or death is indifferent. 

We ſee that volumes may be 9 and peruſed with at- 
tention, to little effect; and that maxims of prudence, of 
principles of virtue, may he treaſured in the memory without 
influencing. the pp et Of the numbers that paſs their 
lives among books, very few read to be made wiſer or bet- - 


ter, apply any general reproof of vice to themſelves, or try 


A 


their own marwners by axioms of ſuſlice They urpoſe either 

1 thoſe 1 A erg of 2 indo other 
ement, to erve that r 7 

has always Po rarity or to gratify their curioſity with Know- 

ledge, which, like ' treaſures buried and forgotten, is of no 

uſe to others or themſelves, : 


4 The preacher (ſays a Prench author) ma ) may ſpend an hour 7 5 


« in explaining and enforcing a precept on, without 
. feeling hy on ow his own 8 becauſe 
« he may have no further wat than to fill up his hour.” 
A ſtudent may eaſily exhauſt is life in comparing divines - 
and moraliſts, 1 11 any practical regard to moralitj N re- 


ligion; — 2 be learning 49" to 8 but to. reaſon; he 


the e uſtneſs of argument, 
9 — — 4 be _ 3 er himſelf — ; 


with j ent, and diſpute with {ubtilty, while the chief uſe 


f hi th Ee 
. life is unceformed. . 


- 
* 5 8 3 A gt $7 . * 
N $ . Py 


nces, are avoided. 1 
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truth and virtue are thus WN defeated 
2 inacy, or 2 we are not allowed to deſert 
* whoever can furniſn arms 2 ee 
not employed, enable them to lomt ts b 
woul have e any other ee ee | Every man 
enius has ſome arts of fixing the attention peculiar | to 
— which, honeſtly exerted, he may beneſtt mankind; 
uments ſor purity of life fail of their due influence, 
— 1 — they have bern conſidered and confuted, but be- 
cauſe they have been paſſed over without conſideration. Io 
the poſition of Tuliy, that if Virtue: could be. ſeen, ſhe muſt 
er e cn 
muſt be ec has 
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N 0 0 Ak — minus | por tne N 
Aut fine pondere erunt, re —— 0 | 
— . 
Tt uerfentur adbuc intra peneralia Vela. Ms Hom 


But b he that. bath a curious piece deſign'd, +7 

"EK pay 4 muſt take a.cenſor's mind, 

" ys: and. honeſt ; and what words appear 

; Too light * trivial, or too weak to bear | | 
il The weighty ſenſe, nor worth the reader's care, . 

| Shake off; tho“ ſtubborn, they are loth to move, | 

{4 „And tho we TY 14 tho we love. = \Cnxecu, 


* 7 A 
” #« 


Fo 


| „Turs ERE 161 no o reputation 72 genius, | fa Quintilan 

«. to be gained by writing on things, which, however neceſ- 

\ -  « 'fary, have little ſplendor or ſhew. The hei it of a build- 

08 _ attracts the eye, but the foundations ſie without re- 

d. Vet ſince there is not any wa 8 of ſeience, 

3 7 89 para, I ſhall th ing uncon- 

AER « nected with the art of oratory, which he that wines ca 

not be an orator,” “ 
'Confirmed and animated by this Nuftricus precedent, I 

-ſhall continue my enquiries into "_ s art of ER on. 

8 hace, 


% 
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nce, however minute the employment : 752 appear, of ana- | 
ve lines into ſyllables, and whatever ridicule may be in- 
red by a ſolemn. deliberation upon aceents and pauſes, it 


i= cnn that without this petty knowledge no man can be 
a poet; and that from the proper diſpoſition of ſingle ſounds | 


reſults that Harmony that force to reaſon, and gives 5 w 1 
— to aue that ſhackles attention, and en 8 
10NS 


That verſe. may | be melodious and pleaſing, it is neceſſary, 

not only that the words be ſo ranged as that the accent, may 

fall on its proper place, but that the ſyllables themſelves be 

ſo choſen as to flow. ſmoothly into one. F - This is to 

be effected by a proportionate mixture of xowels and con- 

ſonants, and by tempering the mute. conſonants with. liquidg > 

and ſemivowels. The tbrew grammarians have obſerved, Rs 7 

that it- is impoſſible to pronounce two conſonants withqut the LY 

intervention of a vowel, or without ſome emiſſion of the | 

breath between one and the other ; this is longer and more 

| perceptible, as the ſounds of the conſonants are 5 

monically conjoined, and, by Wee e the flow of- the 3 
verſe is longer interrupted. _. "= 
It is pronounced by 21 „that à line of mongſyllables 5 

is almoſt always 3 „ with regard to gur language, 

is evidently true, not . e compoſe 

but becauſe our monoſyllables - bein ati ud ct | 


harmon 
1 or formed N 9 


with conſonants, yy 
e 
07 Eik, * jnell ler, 4. 


The difference af harmony ED principally from the 5 
location of vowels and — wi nj Hogg A: 


TR the following ge e yt 


— 


- Immortal Anarmnicondhiers grows . 971: 
And flow'rs/aloft, ſhading'the — 8 of if 157 
And where the river of: bliſs through 2705 & . jc 
Rolls oer Elyſian flow're her amber fiream 5 zap ie. 
With theſe that never fade, the ſpirits electftftt 
Bind their reſplendent locks inereath'd eoith 8 


The ſame a a EA ks ane 
the fourth. and ſixth verſes- of this paſſage, may be repeated 
nnn, ch lowing quowains: „„ 
| WM: _- Ugder- 
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3 Vnqer foot the violet, 
LINE. RS and hyacinth, with rieh in-lay + 
IP — i ATW aalen d thn with fine 
Nh: ere in cloſe 8 pea 
With flowers, garlands, and. freet-ſmelling berbs, e 
Eſpouſed Ze bt rſt deck d her nuptial bed; 5 OY 
- 3 heav'nly choirs the hymenean Jung. 


4M lien, whoſe ear had been accuſtomed, not {oh to hi 
muſſck 7 the ancient tongues, which, however vitiated b * 
pronunciation, excel all that are now in uſe, but to the 

the Halian, the moſt mellifluous of all modern por . 

ms Fully convinced of the unfitneſs of our language for 

f 1 5 verſification, and is therefore pleaſed with an gs Mes 
nity of calling in a ſofter word to his affiftance ; for this reaſon, 

I believe _ this only, he ſometimes indulges himſelf in a 
long ſeries of p hed, and introduces chem where ey 


add little butmuſ.cl to his poem. | 


9. r ä he 8 fx 
abalipa, and yet un 
— Guiana, who ſe great city del. n 3 a A 


w Tbe moon The 7 8 views 
wh: evening, from the top of Feſole »  -—_ 
Orin Ya arne, to yp word lands,—— | 


He has indeed been more. attentive to. his Fpllabtes ns 

to his accente, and does not often - offend by colliſions of 
conſonants,” 'or 2 of vowels upon each other, at 
leaſt not more often than other writers who have had leſs 
important or complicated ſubjects to take off their care. 
from the cadence of their lines. 


The great peculiarity cf Milton's verliessen compared 
„e „is the eliſion of one vowel 


beſore another, or the ſup effion-of the laſt ſyllable of a 
-word 1 with a 55 Nee a vowel * the fol- 
lowing A 


5 , s elſe with furfeit, and ſoon turns 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment-to wind. 


\ 
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| This licence, though now diſuſed in Exgliiſbh poetry, was 
5 by our old writers, and is allowed in many other 
anguages ancient and modern, and therefore the eriticks on 
Paradiſe Lot have, without much deliberation, commended 
Milton for continuing it. But one language cannot commu- 
nicate its rules to another, We have already tried and re- 
jected the hexameter of the ancients,” the double cloſe of the 
Italians, and the alexandrine of the French; and the eliſion 
of vowels, however Er it may ſeem to other nations, 
may be very unſuitabſe to the genius of the Engliſh tongue. 
here is reaſon to believe that e have negligently loſt part 
of our vowels, and that the ſilent e -which our — 4 wh | 
ad led to moſt of our monoſyllables, was once vocal. By this 
detruncation of our ſyllables, our language is overſtocked with 
1 and it is more neceſſary to add yowels to the begin- 
of words, than to cut them off from the end. 1 
ene en ne 
of our 0 e chi is ru 
3 has left our harſh cadences yet harſher. But his 
eliſions are not all equally to be cenſuted; in ſome ſyllables 
they may be allowed, and perhaps in a few may de ſafely. imi- | 
tated. The abſciflion of a is undoubtedly. vicious Wen 
it is ſtrongly ſounded and makes, with its aſſociate 8 
a —_ audible imma „„ Be es 
. 
piri to ts u 
No ingratefal bed, and — pure 
Intelligential ſubſtances require. | 
Fruits Haber ien fables tr true, * 1 hve ths ht; 
i true, here. only, and of „ 1 S 
Weg | ——Evening now approach'd, . rs en „ 
| Fore have e b. and-our morn. en 


EI Inboſpi iy, and kills their r 4 78 


And eital Viuras infar'd; and vital warmth En 
Throughout the fluid mfg — 1 


. God made thee of choice bis own, and of his own 
To ſerve him. | 


I believe every reader will agree e that in all thoſe ges, 15 
though not 1 in wy the muſick is inj jured, eee 
the 


| 
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the meaning obſcured. There are other lines in which the 
yowel is cut off, but it is ſo faintly pronounced in common 
ſpeech, de LE Cog y perceived ; 
. _ n 


| . cif | | 
25 Niture bets. f 
| 2 Perterſe, all bell all prodigious things, 


* 


Abominasle, inutterable ; and wk 
Than fabley For. have feign'd— 


% les eee, ee eee 
They view'dthe wall enen aus 


| Impenetrable, impal'd with circling fire. 
70 none communicable it earth e 


"Va theſe tees PHONE wt an TT wg 
age too rough already ; and though N poems dew 


may be ſometimes ſuffered, it never, can be 


Mitten vent] uſes in his poems the b emetrica 0 
redundant live of deren gigi, MF. 


——This it ſhall befall 
Him who to worth. in woman eue. 
Lets her will rule ; ook 


I all em in overanuch admiring. ARR 


| Verſes of this kind occur almoſt in every page; but thou 
they are not unpleaſing or diſſonant, they 'ought not to 
admitted into herojck poetry ſince the narrow limits of our 
language allow us no other diſtinction of 1 and tragick 
meaſures, than is afforded. by the liberty of changing at will 
the terminations of the Fasel lines, and bringing them by 
that relaxation cf metrical ed. neajer 0 ow | 


* N 
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LR i th is no en 6p. fuſed -of being 
2 fayourer-of idleneſs or libertiniſm, has advanced, that who- 


ever — to employ any part of his time with efficacy and 
vigour, muſt allow head it to paſs in trifles. It is beyond 
the powers of humanity to ſpend a whole life in profound Rudy 
and intenſe meditation, and the moſt rigorous exacters of in- 


duſtry and n have appenees, hours for relaxatjon and 


a-nutement. - 


It is 1 70 chat, en without our conſent,” many of _ 
the fe moments allotted us will ſlide imperceptibly away, ard 


that the mind will break, from confinement to its ſtated talk, 


into ſudden excurſions. Severe and connected attention is 
preſeryed but for a ſhort time, and when.a man ſhuts humſelf 


up in his cloſet, and bends his thoughts to the diſcuſſion of any 


abſtruſe queſtion, he will find his faculties continually ſtealing * 
away to more pleaſing entertainments. He often, perceives 
himſelf tranſported, he knows not how, to diſtant tracts of 


thought, and return to his firft object as from à dream, without 


n it, or how lang he has an. 75 


ed from it. 
It has been obſerved that the. moſt ſtudious are not alwa 


the moſt learned. There is, indeed, no great difficu Wend. 


covering that this difference of proficiency ney may atiſe 


difference of intellectual powers, of the choice of books, or 
the convenience of information. But I believe it likewiſe fre- _ 
quently happens that the moſt recluſe are not / the moſt vigorous 


proſecutors of ſtudy. Many impoſe upon the world, and many 
upon themſelves, + an appearance of ſevere and 7 
diligence, hen they, in reality, give. themſelves oe ds 
luxury of fancy, pleaſe their minds with regulatin $i hb 

or planning out the future; place themſelves at will; in W e 


— pineſs, and ſlumber away their days in volun- 
tary viſions. the journey of life | are leſt behind, 
3 they are e ble and flow. ſome. Noon | 


they miſs the way, and many becauſe or, leave it 
choice, and Aae 19 — e Poms with a _ Pace, 5 
ö ight 
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light themſelves with momentary deviations, turn aſide to pluck 
every flower, and repoſe in every ſhade, . 
| re is nothing more fatal to a man whoſe buſineſs is to 
think, than to have learned the art of regaling his mind with 
thoſe airy gratifications, Other vices or follies are reſtrained 
by fear, reformed by admonition, or rejected by the conviction 
which the compariſon of our conduct with that of others may 
in time produce. But this inviſible riot of the mind, this ſe. 
cret prodigality of being, is ſecure from detection, and fearleſs 
of approach, The dreamer retires to his apartments, ſhuts 
out the cares and interruptions ef mankind, and abandons him- 
; elf to his own fancy; new worlds riſe up before him, one 
image is followed by another, and a long ſucceſſion of delights 
dances round him, He is at laſt called back to life by nature, 
or by cuſtom, and enters peeviſh'into'ſociety, becauſe he cannot 
model it to his own will. He returns from his idle excurſions 
with the aſperity, though not with the knowledge of a ſtudent, 
and haſtens again to the ſame felicity with the eagerneſs of a 
man bent upon the advancement of ſome favourite ſcience, 
The infatuation ſtrengthens by degrees, and, like the poiſon of 
57585 . e weakens his powers, without any external ſymptom of 
ö JJC 1h TG. + 5 n: 
3 indeed, that theſe 1 of learning are in 
time detected, and convinced by diſgrace and diſappointment 
of the difference between the labour of thought, and the ſport 
of muſing. But this diſcovery is often not made till it is too 
late to recover the time that has been fooled away. A thou- 
ſand accidents' may, indeed, awaken drones to a more early 
ſenſe of their danger and their ſhame. But they who are con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of breaking from this habitual drowſi- 
. ., © neſs, too — tn ſpite of their reſolution ; for theſe 
ideal ſeducers are always near, and neither any particularity of 
time nor place is neceſſary to their influence; they invade the 
ſoul without warning, and have often charmed down reſiſtance 
before — is perceived or ſuſpected. 8 


This captivity, however, it is neceſſary for eyery man to 

break, who has any deſire to be wiſe or uſeful, to paſs his life 

with the eſteem of others, or to look back with ſatisfaction 

from his old age upon his earlier years. In order to regain li- 
berty, he mult find the means of flying from himſelf ; he muſt, 

in oppoſition to the Stoicſ precept, teach his deſires to fix upon 
external things; he muſt adopt the joys and the pains of others, 
and excite in bis mind the want of ſccial pleaſures and amicable 
n * It 
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It is, perhaps; not impoſſible to promote we cure of s 

mental —— by cloſe application to ſome new ſtudy, which - 
2 freſh ideas, and keep curioſity in motion, 
But ſtudy requires ſolitude, and-olituds is a Rate dangerous to 
thoſe kts too much Ne leaſe to ſink Lon themſelves, 
Active ment or ick ure is a neceſſary | 
part of this. 1 — — without nich, Ants. forme 
may be obtained, aConiplets- cure will orgy: Aa 
fe | 
This is a formidable and obſtinate diſeaſe of: the intelleQ, of 
which, when it has onee become radicated by time, the 
is one of the hardeſt taſts of reaſon and of virtue. Its {li e 
attacks, therefore; ſhould be watchfully oppoſed ; and he that 
finds the frigid and natcotick infection ie and Gee to ſeize him, 
ſnould turn 5 N 7 attention againſt ee it at the 
firſt diſcovery counteraction. 

The great TT ution to be formed, ne oy and views 
are thus formidably invaded; is, that no part of life be' ſpent 
in a ſtate of neutrality or indifference; but that ſome pleaſure 
be found for every moment that is not devoted to labour 5 and 
that, whenever the neceſſary buſineſs of life grows irkſome or 
diſguſting, an immediate tranſition be made — menen and : 


galety. 
After the exerciſcs which health of eoquiets/and witch 
have themſelves a natural Hof body reg and invigorate 

the mind, the moſt eligible ——_ of a rational — — foes 


to be 9 of . which is practi in free 


E . N comers every man trifles ; on the | 


only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle in 7 or | 


alone. To join profit with pleaſure,- has been an 0 

among men who have had very different „ 

All have agreed that our amuſements ſhould not terminate 

| wholly in the preſent moment, but contribute more or leſs 

future advantage, He that amuſes himſelf among well chat : 
companions, can ſcarcely fail to receive, from che moſt careleſs © = 

and obſtreperous metriment which virtue can allow, ſome uſe- 


ful hints; nor can converſe on the moſt familiar topics, 


topicks, with- 
out "Genie caſual information. The looſe f| of mr | 
leſs wit may give new light to the mind, 2 | 
* . ee FRO refit the 1 * N 


N 
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Tbis is the time in which. thoſe friendſhips that give happi- 
neſs or conſolation, relief or ſecurity, are generally formed. 
A wiſe and good man is never ſo amiable as in his unbended and 
faruiliar intervals.  Herojck generoſity, ot philoſophical diſco- 
verite, may compel veneration and reſpect, but love always 
fome kind of natural or voluntary equality, and is only 
to be excited by that levity and cheerfulneſs which diſencumbers 
all minds from awe and folicitude, invites the modeſt to free- 
dom, and exalts the timorous to confidence. This caſy gaiety 
is certain to pleaſe, whatever be the character of him that ex- 
erts it; if our ſuperiors deſcend ſrom their elevation, we love 
them for leſſening the diſtance at which; we are placed below 
them and inferors, from whom we can receive no laſting 
advantage, will always keep our affections while their ſpright- 
lineſs and mirth contribute to our pleaſure. 

Every man finds br differently affected by the Gehe of 
ſortreſſes of war, aud palaces of pleafure 3 we look on the 
beight and ſtrength of the bulwarks with a kind of gloomy 
fatisfaRion, for we carmot think of defence without admitting 
images of danger; but we gr te mr and jocund through A 
— — of the palace, becauſe nothing is impreſſed 

on the mind but joy and feſtiyity. Such is the differ- 
— between great and amiable characters; n 8 we 
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ee n e Wie 
© What toil in lender uE | 


1. is difGcule to nies 8 minater of literature 
; . failing either to pleaſe or inſtruct. Joo much nicety ä 
| Tie ge he ret pre e ed e 
2 lay down 
—— ext i re is to common underſtandings 
of little uſe. theſe ſubjects are therefore 


always | in Ginger — or other inconvenience ariſes to their 
1 | | ini 
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W We us with rugged ſcience, or amuſing - 


In criticiſing the werk of Miliun, there is, indeed, oppor- 

tunity to interſperſe paſſages that ean hardly fail to · relieve the 

languors of attention; and fince, in examining the variety and 

choice of the pauſes with which he has diverſified his numbers, 

it will be neceſſary to exhibit the lines in which they are to he 
found, perhaps the remark 


n compenſated by the e. 
amples, and the irkſomeneſs of grammatical diſquiſitions ſomes 
what alleviated. . e 9 0 We 


Alon formed his; ſcheme. of ,verſification by the ports of | 
Greece and Rome, whom he propoſed to himſelf for his models; 


N . 


ſo far as the difference of his language from theirs would permit 


the imitation, . There are indeed many/inconveniences.inſe+ 
parable from our bertel meaſure compared with that of Hamer 
and Virgil; inconveniencies, which it is no reproach to Milton 
not to have overcome, becauſe they are in their own nature in- 
ſuperable; but againſt which he has ſtruggled with Jo much 
art and diligence, that he may at leaſt be ſald to have feſerved 
The hexameter of the ancients may be conſidered as con- 
ſiſting of fifteen ſyllables, ſo melodiouſly diſpoſed, that, as, 
every one knows who has examined the poetical authors, very 
pleaſing and ſonorous lyrick meaſures are formed from the frag- 
ments of the heroiĩck. It is, indeed, ſcarce poſſible to break 
them in ſuch a manner but that invenias etiam disjeti mem- 


Ira potte, ſome harmony will ſtill remain, and the due pro- 


portions of ſound: will always be diſcovered. This meaſure 


therefore allowed great variety of pauſes, and great liberties of 
connecting one verſe with another, becauſe wherever, the line 
was interrupted, either part ſingly was muſical. But the an- 
cients ſeem to have confined this privilege to hexameters; for 


in their other meaſures, mou longer than the Engliſh heroick, | | 


thoſe who wrote after the rehnements of verſification, venture 
| fo ſeldom to change their pauſes, that every variation may be 
ſuppoſed rather a compliance with neceſlity than the choice of 
Judgment J ads hos oabes of 
ilton was conſtrained within the narrow limits of àa mea- 
ſure not very harmonious in the utmoſt perfection; the ſingle 
parte, cher lee into which it was to be ſometimes broken 
* pauſes, were in danger of loſing the very form of verſe. 
bis hae, perhape, notwithſtanditig all his care, ſometimes 
hhppened.': , os ; COT. 


As harmony is the end of poetical.meaſures, no part of a 0 


verſe ought to be ſo ſeparated from.,.the. reſt as not * 5 


* 
. 
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ſtill more harmonious than proſe, or to ſhe w, by the diſpoſi- 

tion of the tones, that it is part of a verſe. This rule in the 
old hexameter might be eaſil "eyed by in Engliſb will very 

frequently 'be in N of violation; for the order and re- 
gularity of accents cannot well be perceived in a ſucceſſion 
of fewer than three ſyllables, which will confine” the Engl 

poet to only five pauſes z it being ſup . that when he 
connects one line with another, he ſhould never make a full 
pauſe at leſs diſtance than that of three ſyBabley-from the be. 
ginning or end of a verſe, 

That this rule ſhould be univerſally and indiſpenſably eſtab- 
liſhed, perhaps cannot be granted; ſomething may be allowed 
to variety, and ſomethin 8 the adaption of the numbers to the 
ſubje& ; but it will be found generally neceſlary, and. the ear 

ſeldom fail to ſuffer by its neglect. | 

Thus when a ſingle ſyllable is cut off from the reſt, it muſt 
either be united to the line with which the ſenſe Suns it, 
or de alone, If it be united to the other line, it cor- 

A harmony; if disjoined it muſt ſtand alone, and with 
uſick be ſuperfluous; for there is no harmony in a 
PORT TA eo . 


H. tes auſterely talk, e v7 
— impure what God declares wt 
Pare) 3 wo Tris, leaves free sen. At 


Wben exvo- ſyllables likewiſe are abſcinded fron the — 
they evidently w want . alfociage ſounds e ene has, 
Mmonious, | | 
55 | 8 8 

Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt' ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his * Meanwhile © 
To re-lalute the wo! n, ee ee e 

Lencotbea wak'd, 55 n MF... 


- __ He ended, and the fas gue gal high | 
To the . deer | 


Fr no, 4-4 e wee) 
27 ” 4 


$2 
” 


pit intheeak bis glrips amp ve. , OG 
of day ; and all th 8 —_— 1 ' 


Iaveſted with bright rays, jocund'to run 
3 His longitude through heav'ws high road ; ak 
Dawa, and the Pleiades, before = 4. #6 | 
dhe ſweet influence. n th 
e 
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The ſame defect is perceived in the following line, mines 
e en 


The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracion- bard 
In. Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd - 
Both harp and voice; nor could the muſe defend 
Her ſon. So fail not 19 755 who thee implores. 


When the pauſe falls the third ſ yllable or the ſeventh, 


7 


the harmony is better preſerved; but as the third and ſeventh 


are weak ſyllables, the period leaves the ear 3 n in | 
expectation of the remaining part of a | 


He, . e ar- t — 4 | 
Lay vanquiſh'd,. rolling in the fiery | 
Confounded though immortal. But his doom 
Reſerv'd Nim to more wrath; for now the hoy 


Both of loly happineſs gn _ 
Torments him. 


_» God,——with — 1 
Thither will ſend his winged e 
On errands of ſupernal grace. 80 ung 


The glorious train aſcending. | 


It may be, I think, eſtabliſhed as a rule, le x ae whit | 
2 a period ſhould be made for the moſt part upon a 
. ſyllable, as the eee but thoſe pauſes which. S 
pend the ſenſe may be the weaker. Thus 
the 7ſt bn Gels the firſt | ſatisfies. theg bet- 
ter than in the fourth, and the cloſe e 1 ion 
detter n the third. . | 
3 cell foo. 5 
Des back, redounded (as a flood) on bn 
From whom it ſprung; we ape to mix | 
With bleſedueſe. hs 


What we 1 
f 2 or prune, ds. 1 


One night or two with nge Nw” Tn. 
Tending to wild, 
I a; 


_ "Th paths and bow'rs doubt 
Will keep from a rs with 1 as 
As we need walks cou es e e 
Aan us. 12 5 N 
| | - 93:0 The 
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ee 66S in the fit place has he ſame inconvenience a 
; in the nnn that th: ſyllable is weak. 


Beaſt now with beaſt gan war, and fowl with font: 
And fiſh with fiſh, to e the herb all leaving. 
Devour'd each ather : Nor ſtood much in awe 7 
Of man, but fied him, or . countenanoe ain. 
Glar'd on him paſeing. 2 


The nobleſt and moſt majeſti a pri which our YR 
| 22 are upon the fourth and ſixth ſyllables, which ate 
; ly ſounded in a pure and regular verſe, and at 
— NOR ich the line is ſo divided, thatboth members par- 
ticipate of harmony. Wes 


But now/at-laſt the ſacred e 3 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heav' "Ro i 
Shoots far into the boſom” of dim nighglt 
A glimmering dawn : here nature firſt begins.” 
Her fartheſt verge, and chaos to retire. 


* 
But far above all others, if T can give 2 credit to my 
own ear, is the reſt upon the ſixth ſyllable, which taking. in 
a complete compals of Found, ſuch as is ſufficient to unf e 
one of our lyrick meaſures, makes a full and ſolemn cloſe. 


Some paſſages which conclude at this ſtop, I could never read 
without ſome ſtrong emotions of delight or admiration. 925 


Bs 90 Before the hills a ppear'd, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with the 3 wiſdom didſt converſe, 
- Wiſdom thy filter, and with her didſt play © 
Mn preſence: 571 the almighty G Nass 

With thy celeſtial eng. 


Or other worlds they es d, x hoon: if 
| Like thoſe Ze 2 gardens. | fam' d of old, 
| Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales, 
Th hrice happy ifles,! But who, hs pr * 
„ ſtaid not to * b | 


mow en Lean in 0 "nts * PE 
When Gop deſcended ; and Try on more 
+.. 0 found at. 6 4. 24 


IF the. e e be: ee, with rd to de 


| panes _ flow of his verſes into each other, it will har 


| 
| 
| 
| 
- | 
| 


« | 
2 
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chat he has performed all that our lingwagerwould admit; ab 


| the compariſon of his numbers with/thofe who have cultivated _ 
the ſame manner of writing, will ſhow-that he excelled a3 
much in the lower neck can vin his art, and that his 
| Kill in harmony was'wet my Creamy pn 


„ - 
IB B* 23 


* 14 nor ©} ; 5 dere 


Mens 91. Tuyovar, SHE 25 hog _ 


mit 


. Das inexpertis potenti wa, 3 
Foe enen ord OY 


To court the great ones, . 5 ſooth their key aud 
Seems a ſweet talk to thoſe that never tried; 
Bus; ons ry 0 nen 8 db 


Ta HE * kavieg lag fron thei — 
for the benefit of mankind without reward, put up their peti- 
tion to Jupiter for a more equitable diſtribution of riches 
and honours. Jupiter was moved at their complaints, and 
touched with the approaching miſeries of men, whom the 


ScIENCEs, wearied with perpetual in were now 
threatening to forſake, and who would have been reduced b 
their departure to feed in dens upon maſt of trees, to 


hunt their prey in deſerts, and to:periſh awe. e e a 
mals ſr and fiercer than themſelves.” ; 
- 26k ſync of the celeſtials was therefore wand; in-which * 
it was reſolved, that PATRONAGE ſhould deſcend to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Scixxcgs. PATRONAGE: was tlie daughter! of 
ASTREA, by a mortal fgther, and had been educated in the 
ſchool of TRUTH, by the Goddeſſes, whom the was now ap- 
pointed to protect. She had from her mother that dignity of 
aſpect. which ſtruck terror into Ralf it, and from her mif- '* 
treſs that reſerve, which made her — whath * 4 

the SCIENCES brought into her pref: 
She came down, with the deral acclamation of all the 
ers that favour learning. general danced, before her, and 
by her dir 


| Xi 


Per, 


BERALITY ſtood at her fide, nd to — — 
the gifts which Fox ruxt, who tollowediher, was 


1 
15 


| ScifxcCEs, and adorned with whatever cou 


hn 
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which had long hung over it, was immediately diſpelled-· The 
ſhades; before withered with drought, ſpread their a- 
verdure, and the flowers that had languiſhed with chilneſs 

I ed their colours, and woe I their ſcents; the 


Muſes tuned their harps and exerted their voices; and all the 


concert of nature welcomed her arrival, A 
On Parnaſſus ſhe fixed her reſidence, in a palace raiſed by the 
ja delight the eye, 
elevate the imagination, or enlarge the underſtanding. Here 
ſhe diſperſed the gifts of FoxTuns with the impartiality cf 
e e. and — 3 of Tnurn. Her gate ſtood 
always open, and Hope fat at the portal, inviting to entrance 
422 the SciENcks numbered in their N The court 
was therefore thronged with innumerable multitudes, of whom, 
though many returned diſappointed, ſeldom any had confidence 
to complain; for -PATRONAGE was known to neglect few, 
but for want of the due claims to her regard. Thoſe, there- 
fore, who had ſolicited her favour without ſucceſr, generally 
withdrew from publick notice, and either diverted their atten- 
tion to meaner employments, or endeavoured to ſupply their 
deficiencies by cloſer application. | 1 th 
In time, however, the number of thoſe who had miſcarried 
in their pretenſions grew ſo great, that they became leſs aſham- 
ed of their repulſes; and inſtead of hiding their diſgrace in 
retirement, began to beſiege the gates of the palace, and ob- 
ſtruct the entrance of ſuch as they thought likely to be mere 
careſſed. The deciſions of PATRONAGE, who was but half 
a Goddeſs, had been ſometimes erroneous ; and though ſne 
always made haſte tg rectify her miſtakes, a few inſtances of 
her fallibility encouraged every one to appeal from her judg- 
ment to his, own and that of his companions, who are always 


ready to clamour in the common cauſe, and elate each other 


with reciprocal applauſe. 4 
Horz was a iend to the diſappointed, and Iurv- 


| DBNCE \incited them to accept a ſecond invitation, and lay 


their claim again before Pæro AE. They were again, for | 


te moſt part, ſent hack with ighominy, but found Hoys not 


alienated, and IMpuDENgE more reſolutely zealous ; they there- 
fore contrived new ebenes, and hoped at laſt to prevail 


by their multitudes which were always inereaſing, and their 


== nag which HoPE and IMPUDENCE forbad them to 
Telax. | þ wa n PEE. 429 he | | 
PATRONAGE having been long a ſtranger to the heavenly 
aſſemblies, began to degenerate towards terreſtrial nature, and 


forget the precepts of Jusricx and TRUTH. Inſtead of con- 


* 
, 
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fining her friendſhip to the Scrences, the ſuffered herſelf, by 
little and little, to contract an acquaintance with PRIDE, the 
ſon of FALs&H00D, by whoſe embtaces ſhe had two daugh- 
ters, FLATTERY and CAPRICE, . FLATTERY was nurſed by 
LiBERALITY, and CAPRICE by FORTUNE, without any aſſiſt- 
ance from the leſſons of the SciEKN e. 
PATRONAGE began openly to adopt the ſentiments and imi- 
tate the manners of her huſband, by whoſe opinion ſhe now 
directed her deciſions with very little heed to the precepts of 
TRUTH ; and as her daughters continually gained upon her 
affections, the Scixxczs loſt their influence, till none found 
much reaſon to boaſt of their reception, but thoſe whom 
CaRICR or FLATTERY conducted to her throne. * 
| The throngs who had ſo long waited, and ſo often been diſmiſ- 
ſed for want of recommendation from the SC1ENCEs, were de- 
| lighted to ſee the power of thoſe rigorous Goddeſſes tending 
to its extinction. Their patroneſſes now renewed their en- 
couragements. Hort ſmiled at the approach of Cayrice, 
and IMPUDENCE was always at hand to introduce her clients to 
 FLaTTERY. | 300 N 
PATRONAGE had now learned to procure herſelf reverence 
by ceremonies and formalities, and inſtead of admitting her 
petitioners to an immediate audience, ordered the antechamber 
to be erected, called among mortals, the Hall of Expettation. 
Into this hall the entrance was eaſy to thoſe whom-ImeuDENCE 
had conſigned to FLATTERY, and it was therefore crowded 
with a promiſcuous throng, aſſembled from every corner of 
the earth, prefling forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs of deſire, 
and agitated with all the anxieties of competition. 
They entered this general receptacle with ardour and ala- 
crity, and made no doubt of ſpeedy acceſs, under the conduct 
of FLATTERY, to the preſence of PATRONAGE. But it ge- 
nerally happened that-they were here left to their deſtiny, for 
the inner doors were committed to CAPRICe, who opened | 
and ſhut them, as it ſeemed, by chance, and rejected or ad- 
mitted without any ſettled rule of diſtinction. In the mean 
time, the miſerable attendants were left to wear out their lives 
in alternate exultation and dejection, delivered up to the ſport 
of S$UsPICION, who was alfpays whiſpering into their ear de- 
. ligns azainſt them which were never formed, and of Envy, 

0 diligently pointed out the good fortune of one or other of 
their competitors. IM AM flew round the hall, and ſcatter-+ © 
ed mildews from her wings, with which every one was ſtain= + 
ed; ReevTATION followed her with flower flight, and endea- - 
voured to hide the blemiſhes with paint, which was immediate. 

Vor. III. G Sz an. 


| ſprung up beneath the throne of TRUTH. 
£ 


- 


appointments. 
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ly bruſhed away, or ſeparated of itſelf, and left the ſtains more 
viſible; nor were the ſpots of Inramy ever effaced, but with 
limpid water effuſed by the hand of Time from a well which 


t frequently happened that SCIENCE, 


! 4 
nwilling to loſs the 
ancient prerogative of recommending to PATRONAGE, would 
lead her followers. into the Hall of Eapectation; but they 
were ſoon diſcouraged from attending, for not only Envy and 
SuspicIoN inceſſantly tormented them, but IMPUDENCE con- 
ſidered them as intruders, and incited Ix rA to blacken 
them. They therefore quickly retired, but ſeldom without 
ſome ſpots, which they could ſcarcely waſh away, and which 
ſhewed that e Waited in the Hal of | Expec+ 
tation. $9 EEE Eg RT eg” | 
be reft continued to expect the happy moment, at which 
CapRICE ſhould beckon them to approach; and endeayoured 
to propitiate her, not with Hemerical harmony, the repreſen- 
tation of great actions, or the recital of noble ſentiments, but 
with ſoft and voluptuous melody, intermingled with the praiſes 
of PATRONAGE and PRIDE, by whom they were heard at 
once with pleaſure and contempt. 5 | 

Some were indeed admitted by CAr RICE, when they leaſt 


expected it, and heaped by PATRONAGE with the gifts of For- © 


TUNE, but they were from that time chained to her footſtool, 
and condemned to regulate their lives by her glances and her 
nods; they ſeemed proud of their manacles, and ſeldom com- 
lained of any drudgery, however ſervile, or any affront, 
weyer contemptuous ; yet they were often, notwithſtand- 
Ing their obedience, ſcized on a ſudden by CAPRIcE, diveſt- 
ed. of their ornaments, and thruſt back into the Hall of Ex- 
ation. 7 E : 
N they ingled again with the tumult, and all, except a 
few whom, experience had taught to ſeek happineſs in the re- 
gions of liberty, continued to. ſpend hours, and days, and 


Fears, courting the ſmile of Caprice by the arts of FL Ar- 
'TERY ; till at length new cxowds preſſed in upon them, and 


drove them forth at different outlets into the habitations of 
DiszAse, and SHAME, and PoveRTY, and DESPAIR, where 


the paſſed the reſt of their uy in narratives cf promiſes 
a nd 


and breaches cf faith, of joys and ſorrows, of hopes and diſ- 
The SCIExCEs, after a thouſand indignitics, retired from the 
palace of PATRONAGE, and havin 5 wandered over the 
world in grief and diſtreſs, were led at laſt to the cottage of , 
"HG rd AG RA 1 5 VF 
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IxbEyENpENck, the daughter of Fon rrrupg; where the) 

were taught by PRUDENCE and PARSIMQNY to ſupport them. 

ſelves in dignity and d RATA "10. SO 


o 
» 


* 
IS 


Non. 92. SarVaDatY, February 2, 1751. 
2 ** I l 3 11 San + 

Perftringis ares, jam litui ſirepun. len. 
Lo! now the clarion's voice I hear, | „ 
Its threatning murmurs pierce mine ear: | 
And in thy lines with brazen breath and hs 
The trumpet ſounds the charge of death. Francis. 


Ir has been long obſerved, that the idea of beauty is vagu 
and undefined, different in difterent minds, and diverſiſie by . 
time or place. It has been a term hitherto uſed to _ that 
which leaſes us we know not why, and in our approbation. of 
which we can juſtify ourſelves only by the concurrence ot 
numbers, without much power of enforcing our opinion upon . 
others by any argument, but example and authority; It is, 
indeed, fo little ſubject to the examinations of reaſon, that 
Paſchal * ge it to end where demonſtration begins, and 
maintains, that without incongruity and abſurdity we cannot 
ſpeak of geometrical beauty. 6 
To trace all the ſources of that various pleaſure which we 
aſcribe to the 'agency of beauty, or to diſentangle all the per- 
ceptions involved in its idea; would, perhaps; 9 
great part of the life of fri/tatle or Plato. It is, however, in 
many caſes, apparent that this quality is merely relative and 
comparative; that we pronounce things beautiful becauſe 
have ſomething which we agree, for whatever reaſon, to call 
beauty, in a greater rm — we have been accuſtomed to 
find it in other things of the fame kind; and that e transfer 
the epithet as our knowledge increaſes, and appropriate it to 
higher excellence, when higher excellence comes within our 
view. 5 . W | 
Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind; and there- 
fore Boileau juſtly —_— that the books which have 9 ; 5 
. 2 . f 0 


* * 
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che teſt of time, and been admired through all the changes 
which the mind of man has ſuffered from the various revolu- 
tions of knowledge, and the prevalence of. contrary cuſtoms, 
haye a better claim to our regard than any modern can boaſt, 
becauſe the long continuance of their reputation proves that 
they are_adequate to our faculties, and agreeable to nature. 

ſe is, Thowevery the taſk of criticiſm to eſtabliſh principles; 
to improve opinion into knowledge; and to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
means of pleaſing which depend upon known cauſes and ratio- 
nal deduction, ; the nameleſs and inexplicable ele . 
which appeal wholly to the fancy, from which we feel 
but —.— not how they produce it, and which may = be 

termed the enchantreſſes of the foul. Criticiſm reduces thoſe 
regions of literature under the dominion of ſcience, which 
have hitherto known only the anarchy of ignorance, the ca- 
prices of fancy, and the tyranny of preſcription. - 

There is nothing in the art of verſifying ſo much 
the power of imagination as the accommodation of the fo 
the ſenſe, or the repreſentation of particular images, by the f * 
of the verſe in which my are expreſſed. Every ſtudent has in- 
numerable paſlages, in which he, and perhaps he alone, diſcovers 
2 — and ſince the * * the 1515 race 

poetical readers ſeems particularly turned upon this ſpecies 
of elegance, I ſhall endeavour to dl ot how nch chez 
conformities have been obſerved by the 7 4 pong or directed by 
tze criticks, how far they can be eſtabli nature and 
232 on what ion they have been on, pas by 

tton, - 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has been particu- 
larly celebrated by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, as he that, of 
all "_ poets, exhibited the greateſt variety of ſound;, for there 
are, lays he, innumerable paſſages, in which length of time, 
bulk. of body, extremity 75 paſſion, 2 illneſt of repoſe ; or, in 
which, on the contrary, brevity, ſpeed, and eagerneſs, are eui- 
- dently marked out by the found 0 t e le. us the anguiſh. 
and ſlow pace with 0 the blind, Polypheme groped oub with 
his hands the entrance of his cave, are Trend iꝝ the cadence 


4 the verſes which deſeribe it. 


: Kenai * cud vr 11 %) 158 dummen, 1 
—_— ED — 1 
Mean time the cyclep raging with his * 


Spreads his ___ arms, and ſearches round and round. 
\ MEI Porn. 
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The eritiek then proceeds to ſhew, chat the efforts of 
Achilles ſtruggling in his armour againſt the current of a river, 
ſometimes reſiſting and ſometimes = may be perceived 

in the eliſions of the ſyllables, the ow tes avg of oy _ 
| and the firength of the ane 


Ai 7 * a dune 1 * . 205 7 Dutt 5 
e eee n vi 8 ' v6.6 55405 


Eoxs rngitaolau — 


So, oft the ſurge in wat'ry mountains ſpread, .. 
ts on his back, or burſts upon his head. 

Yet dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, 

And ſtill indignant bounds above the wave. 

Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil; e | 
Waſh'd "from beneath him, ſlides the flimy ſoil. For 8. 


When Homer deſcribes the cruſh of men daſhed 
rock, he collects the e 


Lux N Jia peck rb et as 
Kew)” i ts ES . vd. 


8 bloody hand . 
Snatch'd two, unhappy? of my — "Ea 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt tho ſony floor; : 
The pavement ſwims with brains and cles gore. Porz. 5 


And when he would place before the eyes ſomething dreadful | 
and aſtoniſhing, he — choice of the ſtrongeſt — and 
_ the letters of mal difficult utterance. | 


TiJ in} * rend 2 np ce 4 
Au digxe fim las Aup@- * 7s O 1. 


Tremendous Gorgon Arown'd upon its field, - „ 5 
And circling terrors fl d th expreſſive ſhield. * - "Pore. 


Many other examples Dionyſtus produces ; but theſe will - 
ſufficiently ſhew, that either he was fanciful, or we have loſt 
the genuine pronunciation; for I know not whether, in any 
one of theſe inſtances, ſuch fimilitude can be diſcovered. | 
ſeems, indeed, probable, that the veneration with which * N 
was read produced many ſuppoſitious beauties: for thou DH 
it is certain, that the ſound of many cf his verſes. v 
correſponds with the things * 


& yt when th fre, of 5 
his 5 
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his im ion, which gave him full poſſeſſion of every object, 
is conſidered, together with the flexibility of bis language, 
of which the ſyllables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleaſure, it will ſeem unlikely that ſuch conformity ſhould hap- 
pen leſs frequently even without deſign. F 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, who wrote 
amidſt the light of critieifni, and who owed ſo much of his 
ſucceſs to art and labour, endeavoured, among other excellen- 
cies, to exhibit this ſimilitude; nor has he leſs happy 
in this than in the other graces of verſification. This feli- 
city of his numbers was, at the revival of learning, diſplay- 
ed with great elegance by Vida, in his Art of Poetry. | 


Haud ſatis 27 illis utcungque claudere uerſum. 
Qnmia ſed numeris vacum concordibus aptaut, 
 Atque ſono queecunque canunt imitantur, & apta 
- Ferborum facie, & . quaſita carminis ore. 

Mam diverſa opus ęſt veluti dare verſibus ora. 

Hic melior motuque pedum, & peruicibus alis, 

Molle viam tacito lapſu per levia radit 

Ille autem membris, ac mole ignavius ingens 

Incedit tardo molimine ſubſidendb. | 

Ecce aliquis ſubit-egregio puleherrimus ore, | 

Cui lætum membris Venus omuibus afflat honorem. 

Contra alius rudis, imformes oftendit & artys, 

Hlirſutumgue ſupercilium, ar caudam finuoſam, ' 
Ingratus viſu, ſonitu illætabilis ipſ. 

Ergo ubi jam nautæ ſpumas ſalis ave ruentes 
Incubuere mari, videas ſpumare reductis? 
Convulſum remis, roſtri ridentibus gur. 
Tunc —— ſale E gra & freta ventis . 

Incipiunt e ee * littore fluftus 
. Hikdunt rauco, atque refratta remurmurat unda © 

Ad ſcopulos, - inſeguitur præruptus aguæ mons.— 

Cum vero ex alto ſpeculatus cærula Nereus © * 

Leniit in morem flagni, platidegue plaudis, 

Labitur unfta vadis abies, natat uncta carina. — 
Verla etiam res exiguas angufta fequuntur, | 
' Ingenteſque juvant mgentia : cuncta gigantem 
Paſta decent, vultus immanes, pettora won bangs Ig 

Ei magni membrorum artus, magna ofſa lacertiqut, © ' 
Anus ade, ſiguid geritur molimine A 
A moram, & pariter terum quogue verba laborem 
. Segma : ſeu quando vi multa 7150 coattrs © e 51 
Linum frangenda bidentibus æquore ſeu cum |, 
' . Gornus velatarum obvertimus antennarum, | 


. 


, 
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Si ſe forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, 

Tolle mbras, tape faxa manu, cape robora, paſtor z . 

Ferte citi flammas,- date tela, repellite peftem.' 

5 etiam verſus ruat, in precepſque feratur, 
Innenſo cum præcipitans ruit Oceano non,, 

Aut cum pertulſus graviter procumbit humi bos, 

Cumgue etiam requies rebus datur, ipſd quaque ultro . 
Carmina paul iſper curſu ceſſare videbrs | 
In media interrupta : quitrunt cum freta pont... 
Poftquan aure poſuere, qidſeere pritinite ſum. 
Ernere erit, mediiſque mceptis 772 verſion.  . 
uid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbelle fine ifth 

nvalidus jacit, & defeftis veribus ager f 

Num —_ tum verſus ſegni pariter pede languet : 

Sanguis hebet, frigent effeete in corpore vires. _. 

Fortem autem juvenem deceat prorumpere in arces, 
Evertifſe domos, prefrattaque quadrupedantum 

Peftora pectoribus per ures ernere turres 
Ingentes, totogue, ferum dare funera campo. 


14 


Tis not enough his verſes to complete, F 
In meaſure, number, or determin'd feet. 
To all, proportion'd terms he muſt diſpenſe, ___. 
And mak the ſound a picture of the ſenſes _ 
The correſpondent words exactly frame, 
Tbe look, the features, and the mien the ſame. 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 
This ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſkims away : 3 
This blooms with youth and beauty in his face, OED 
And Venus breathes on ev'ry limb a grace;  . 
That, of. rude form, his uncouth members ſhow#$, © _ 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows; 
His monſtrous tail, in many a fold and wind, | 
1 and ho? AY r 
| t once the image and the lines appear, . 
Rude to the eye, and frightful to he 7.65 
Lo] when the ſailors ſteer the pond'rous ſhips, _ '- 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps, 
Incumbent on the main that roars Land” „ 
Beneath the lab' ring oars the waves reſound; _ _ 5 
The pros wide echoing thro? the dark profound. 
To the loud call Sh Aan rock replies 
Toft by the ſtorm the tow'ring ſurges riſe ;,. + 
While the hoarſe ocean beats th ſounding ſhore, «> 
Daſh'd from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar.. 1 1 
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Flaſh at the ſhock, and gathering in a heap, + 
Ihe liquid mountains rife, and over-hang the deep. 
But when blue Neptune from his car ſurveys, 
And calms at one regard the raging ſeas, _ 
Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſubſides, 
And the pitch'd veſſel o'er the ſurface glides. 
When things are ſmall, the' terms ſhould {till be ſo; 
For low words pleaſe us when the theme is low. 
But when ſome giant, horrible and grim, ' - 
Enormous in his gait, and vaſt in ev'ry limb, 
Stalks tow'ring on; the ſwelling words muſt riſe 
In juſt proportion to the monſter's ſize. _ 
If — ne weight his huge arms ftrive to ſhove, 
The verſe too labours; the throng d words ſcarce move. 
When each ſtiff clod beneath the pond*rous plough- 
Crumbles and breaks, th encumber'd lines muſt flow. 
Nor leſs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 
Unfurl their ſhrowds, and hoiſt the wide-ftretch'd fails. 
But if the poem ſuffers from delay, ws 
Let the lines fly precipitate away, NPIS TIN 
And when the viper iſſues from the brake, 
He quick; with ſtones, and brands, and fire, attack 
His riſing creſt, and drive the ſerpent back. | 
When night deſcends, or ſtun'd by num'rous ſtrokes, 
And groaningy to the earth drops the vaſt ox; wy 
The li | | 
ng 


: line too ſinks with correſpondent ſound, 
Flat with the ſteer, and headlong to the ground. N 
When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſts ceaſe, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſea to peace 
So oft we ſee the interrupted ſtrain + , 
| N the e 8 5 filent main 
auſe for a ſpace —at laſt it gli _ ; 
When Priam ſtrains his Le to throw 
His unavailing jav'line at the foe; _ 
os blood congeal'd, and every nerve ufiſtrung) 
hen with the theme complies the artful ſong ; 
Like him, the ſolitary numbers flow, 
Weak, trembling, melancholy, ſtiff and Now. 
Not ſo· young Pyrrhus, who with rapid force 
Beats down embattled armies in his courſe. 
The raging youth on trembling lion falls, X 
Burſts her ſtrong gates, and ſhakes her lofty walls; 
- Provokes his flying courſer to the ſpeed, 8 i 
In full career to charge the warlike ſteed: 
He piles the field with mountains of the ſlain; 5 
He pours, he ſtorms, he thunders thro” the plain. oF: | 
| | „ 
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From the Halian gardens Pope ſeems to have tranſplanted 
this flower, the growth of happier climates, into a foil leſs 
adapted to its nature, and leſs favourable to its increaſe. ; 


Soft is the ſtrain, when Zephyr gently blows 3 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words moye flow; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, © 
Flies o'er th? unbending corn, and ſkims along the main. 


From theſe lines, laboured with great attention, and cele- 
brated by a rival wit, may be judged. what can be expected 
from the moſt diligent endeavours after this imagery a ſound. 
The verſe intended to repreſent the whiſper of the vernal 
breeze, muſt be confeſſed not much to excel in ſoftneſs and 
volubility : and the ſmooth ſtream runs with a perpetual claſh 
of jarring conſonants. The noiſe and turbulence of the tor-. 


rent, is, indeed, diſtinctly imaged, for it requires very littie 


{kill to make our language rough: but in theſe lines, which 
mention the effort of Hax, there is no particular heavineſe, 
obſtruction, or delay. The ſwiftneſs of . CaMi/la is rather 
contraſted than exemplified; why the verſe ſhould be length 
ened to expreſs ſpeed, will not eafily be diſcovered, In the 
dactyls uſed for that purpoſe by the ancients, two ſhort ſylla- 
bles were pronounced with ſuch rapidity, as to be equal only 
to one long; they, therefore, naturally exhibit the act - 
paſſing through a long ſpace in a ſhort time. But the Alex- 
andrine, by its pauſe in the midſt, is a tardy and ſtately mea- 
ſure ; and the word unbending, one of the moſt ſluggiſh -and 
flow which, our language affords, cannot much accelerate its 
motion. don” ae 4 | 
Theſe rules and theſe examples have taught our. preſent | 
criticks to enquire * ſtudiouſly and minutely into ſounds 
= cadences. It is, therefore, uſeful to examine with what 
ſkill they have proceeded ; what diſcoveries they have made; 
and whether any rules can be eſtabliſhed which may guide us 
hereafter in ſuch reſearches 0M ey, 


\ 
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More ſaſely truth to urge her claim preſumes, |. ö 
Ou names now found alone on books and tombs. 


j 


| Turk are few books on which more time is ſpent by 


young ſtudents, than on treatiſes which deliver the characters 


of authors; nor any which oftener deceive the expectation of 
the reader, or fill his mind with more opinions which the pro- 
mx of his ſtudies and the increafe of his, knowledge oblige - 


im to reſign. F Fe 2 = 
Baillut has introduced his collection of the deciſions of the 
learned, by an enumeration of the prejudices which miſlead 
the critick, and raife the paſſions in rebellion againft the judg- 
ment. His catalogue, though large, is imperfect; and who 


can hope 6 
_ obſerved to b often ſuch as cannot in the preſent ſtate of 


gination, and do not force their effects upon à mind preoccu- 
pied by unfavourable ſentiments, nor overcome the counter- 
action of a falſe principle or of ſtubborn partiality. Fay Os 

To convince any man againſt his will is hard, but to pleaſe 
him againſt his- will is juſtiy pronounced by Dryden to be 


hold out long againſt the cloſeſt ſiege of diagrams and ſyllo- 
giſms, but they are abſolutely impregnable to imagery and 
entiment ; and will for ever bid defiance to the moſt pow- 
erful ſtrains of Virgil or Homer, though they may give way 
in time to the batteries of Euclid or Archimedes” ' _ 
In truſting therefore to the ſentence of a critick, we are in 
danger not only from that vanity which exalts writers too 
often to the dignity of teaching what they -are yet to learn, 


vigilant. caution, and that fallibility to which the condition cf 

nature has ſubjected every human-underftanding ; but from a 

thouſand extrinſick and accidental cauſes, from every thing 

ME db ae . | which 
3 | 


4 


Quorum flaminid tegitur cinis_atque Lad. or. 


e it? The beautics of writing have been 


human knowledge be evinced by evidence, or drawn out into 
demonſtrations; they are there wholly ſubject to the ima- 


above the reach of human abilities, Intereſt and paſſion will 


from that negligence which fometimes fteals upon the moſt _ 


WA 
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which can excite kindneſs or malevolence, yeneration or con 
tempt. 5 s * £248 EN A 1 ds * 8 . F 3 } EET 
Many of thoſe who have determined with great boldneſs 
upon the various degrees of literary merit, may be jultly 
ſuſpected of having paſſed ſentenco, as Seneca remarks c 

Claudis, & 1 InvnRo{l:D WE! f IRE we wh wy : 15 wy 
ua tantum parte auditay i 
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without much knowledze of the cauſe before them: for ĩt will 


not eaſily. be imagined of -Zangbane,. Borrichitus, or Raping 


that they had very acouratelyyperufed.all the books which they 


praiſe or cenſure; or that, even if nature ene e ee, | 
qualified them for gudges, they could read for eyer with the at- 
tention neceſſary to juſt eriticiſm. Such performances, ho- 
ever, are not wholly without their uſe; for they are com 
monly juſt echoes to the voice of fame, and tranſmit the ge- 
neral ſuffrage of mankind when they have -no particular me- 
tives to fupprefe ite 517 r OR Sept 
TCrriticks, like the reſt of mankind, are very frequently miſ- 
led by intereſt,” The 3 with which editors regard the 
authors whom they illuſtrate or correct, has been generally _ 
remarked, Dryden was known to have written mc of his 
critical diſſertations only to recommend the work upon which 
he then happened to be employed; and Aadiſim is ſuſpected to 
have denied the expediency of poetical juſtice, becauſe his own. 
Cato was condemned to periſh in a good cauſqmme. 
There are prejudices which authors, not otherwiſe weak or 
corrupt, have indulged without ſcruple ; and perhaps ſome of 
them are ſo complicated with our natural affections, that-they _ 
cannot eaſily be difintangled from the heart. Scarce any can 
hear with impartiality a compariſon between the writers of his 
own and another country; and though it cannot, I think, be 
charged equally on all nations, that they are blinded wita this 
literary patriotiſm, yet there are none that do not look pn 
their authors with the fondneſs of affinity, and eſteem them 
as well for the place of their birth, as for their knowledge or 
their wit. There is, therefore, ſeldom much reſpect due to 
comparative criticiſm, when the competitors are of different 
countries, unleſs the judge is of a nation equally indifferent to 
both. The Italians could not for a long time believe, that 
there was 2 learning beyond the mountains; and the French 
ſeem generally perſuaded, that there are no wits or reaſoners 
equal to their own, I can ſcarcely conceive that if * 


* 
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had not conſidered himſelf as allied to Virgil, by being born in 
the ſame country, he would have found his works ſo much ſu- 
perior to thoſe of Homer, or have thought the rontroverly 
werthy of ſo much zeal, vehemence, and acrimony. 
There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by which 
it may be ꝙubted num. it is any, diſhonour to be ſometimes 
miſguided. Criticiſm has ſo often given occaſion to the envi- 


dus and ill-natured of gratifying their malignity, that ſome have 


thought it neceſſary to recommend the virtue of candour with- 
out reſtriction, and to preclude all future libe of Serra : 
Writers poſſeſſed with this opinion are contin 

eivility and decency, recommending to criticks the Som dif- 


e fidence of themſelves, and iriculcung the veneration due to e- 


lebrated names. 

Iam not of opinion'that theſe profelſed enemies of arrogance: 
and ſeverity have much more benevolence or modeſty than the 
| reſt of mankind; or that they feel in their own hearts, an 
other intention than to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their folinels 
and delicacy. Some are modeſt becauſe they are timorous, and 
ſome are laviſh of praiſe becauſe they hope to be repaid. 

There is indeed fome tenderneſs due to living writers, when 
they attack none of thoſe truths which are of importance to the 
happineſs of mankind, and have committed no other offence 
than that of betraying their own i nce or dulneſs. I ſhould 
think it crudty to cruſh an i who had provoked me only 
by buzzing in le z and would not willingly interrupt the 
dream of harmleſs ſtupidity, or deſtroy the jeſt which makes 
its author laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this tenderneſs 
univerſally neceſſary ; for he that writes may be conſidered as 
a kind of general challenger, whom every one has a right to 

attack; ſince he quits the common rank of life, ſteps forward 
beyond the liſts, and offers = merit to the public judgment. 
To commence author is to c raiſe, and no man can juſtly 
aſpire to honour, but at 2 of diſgrace. 

But whatever be decided concerning 8 whom 
he that Knows the treachery of the human heart, and confiders 
how often we — own —— or envy under the appear- 


ance of con propriety, will find him- 
2 not d adn inclited to 2 there can ſurely be no ex- 


r er to ſecure them from prog" eee 
nr ſuffer by reproach, and of whom nothi 

but their writings and their names. . Upon E authors — 
eritick is undoubtedly at full liberty to 2 the ſtricteſt 
ſeverity, ſince he ers only his own fame, and, like 
: ern N word in the infernal regions, 3 
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tered phantoms which cannot be wounded, He may indeed 
ray figs regard to eſtabliſhed reputation; but he can by that 
ſhew of reverence conſult only his own ſecurity, for all ay 
motives are now at an end. | 

The faults of a writer of acknowledged excellence on more 
dangerous, becauſe the influence of his example is more exten- 
ſive; and the intereſt of learning requires that they ſhould be 
diſcovered and ſtigmatized, before they have the ſanction of an- _ 
tg iy confre pon them ane dere precedents of indiſpu- 

le authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Alliſon, as one of the cha- 
racteriſticks of a true critick, that he points out beanties rather 
than faults. But it is rather natural to a man of learning and Ry 

enius to apply himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of writers w uo 
have rhre NE *o be diſplays Bag the duty of 
criticiſm. is neither to depreciate, nor dignify by partial repre- 
 ſentationgz but to hold out the light of Ts * it may 
diſcover; and to promi the . Ws 1 
ever ſhe ſhall di $7 Det. | 


Nun: g4- Strona, nurn, 3 ne. 
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— cape © RS hs | | Hom. 

Perpetual mr ten e eee e, 

Who keeps ſtrict juſtice fil is fight; | ET Oe 
Who bids the crowd at awful diſtance gaze, 5 Ton 
ANTI e 9 | Francts, 1 


— 


Tas. relentace of ack mnbers to the beg wih 
| they mention or deſcribe, e as general or par- 
ticular; as conſiſting in the and ſtructure of a whole paſ- 
ſage taken together, or as compriſed in the ſound of ſome em- 
placed and deſcriptive words, or in the cadence and har- * | 


mony of ſingle verſe. 

The general reſemblance of the ſound: to the ſenſe is to be 
found in every Ts age which admits of in every aus 
* 3 yy —_ OY images trong- 


ö N | yp: 
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y on his own mind, and whoſe choice and zee of language 
e 1 1 withjuft repreſentations. To ſuch à writer 
it is natural is meaſure with his ſubject, even with- 
out any . of wwe underſtanding 2 or intervention of the 
9 To revolve Jollity, and mirth neceſſarily tunes the 
of a ry; 7, and ſprightly notes, as it fires his eye 
with vivacity ; and reflection on gloomy fituations and diſaſ- 
trous events, will ſadden his numbers, as it will cloud his coun- 
tenance. But in ſuch 2 is — the ſimilitude of 
pleaſure to pleaſure, and rief to grief, without any im- 

mediate application to particular images 'The fame flow of 

s verſification will celebrate the ell. of marriage, and 
the exultation of triumph: and che fame languor of me 
7 king ſait the pints” of an abſent lover,” a8 of 2 N 


It is beat to be doubted, Art e ee nike 
the muſick which we imagine ables 6 ar, that we modu- 
late the poem by our own diſpoſition, and aſetbe to the num- 
bers the effects of the ſenſe, We may obſerve in life, that it 
is not eaſy to deliver a leakng meſage i in an unpleaſing man- 
ner, and that we readily aſſociate beauty and deformity with 
thoſe whom for any bon we ove or hate. Yet it would be 
too daring to declare that all the celebrated adaptations of har- 
mony are chimerical ; that Homer had no extraordinary at- 
fv to the melody of his verſe when be deſcribed a nuptial 
eſtivitx. g 


15 


3 8 7 i Sandler, 505, ies 3 
H & va Ac, o 9 Upeirecye ag 5 th 


Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 5 1 4 
And ſolemn dance, and ymeneal GRE. 
Along the ſtreet the new made brides ; are ded, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed wy 2 
I The youthful dancers in a circle bound | - Lats 
25 the * * and page nad . W 
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The Trojan eief d in open 8 
5 Auguſt in vill e ee 2 5 


His mother goddeſs, with her hands. divine, | 
Lad form'd his curling * and made — ſhine z 
And giv'n his rollin eyes a 2 

And 0 a Reta athful 3 on His Darss. 


; *4% 


or that Milan did = t intend wo exemplify the damen which ER 


. ke eee 
„ Fr d- 4 vita fa * 15 
Voynthins l. 3 We 3 . top wh £4 
Melodious murmurs! wabling tune bis pre +. 


That Miter U 0 de Gares-46 Wade l = 
and knew the compaſs and variety of the ancient eee 


cannot be doubted; ſince he was both a muſician and a eritick ; 
but he ſeems to haye conſidered theſe conſormities of cadence, 


as either not often attaindble in our lan uage, or as petty excel- 


lencies, unworthy, of his ambition; for it will not be found. 
that he has t affigned the ſame caſt of numbers to the 


fame objects. He has given in two paſſages very minute de- 
9 of angelick beauty; od but though the i — are near 


pas ſame, the numbers be found upon 3 


. 


ES. 
And TT” "I oak heappeards. 4, 
ot of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
| Youth ſmiPd celeſtial, and to ev'ry limb „ 
Suitable grace difſus'd, g" well he EATS. FD 
Under a coronet his flowin 8 
In curls on either cheek wks Aran wings be wore © Mg ge 


| Of many a colour'd Aer ſprinkled nn | . . 


ity 


Some of. the lines of this deſcription ate 3 eee 
in harniony, and therefore by no means correſpondent 


that ſymmetrical elegance and eaſy grace which they are in- 
tended to exhibit. The failure; however, is fully compenſat- 


ed by the repreſentation - pron which ber ights 
bet car and app, ere | I 


4 's : 
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His lineaments divine; the pair that clad day 5 


5 Fach ſhoulder broad, came mantling oer his ends 
With regal ornament :- the middle pair = Tg 


Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round ain +, 


"en his lore = OOO with downy gol, 
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And colours dip'd in heav'n: the third his feet 
Shadow'd thre either heel with feather d mail, 2 tc 
2 en, L like Maia's ſon he ſtood, | 
| you b ee lumes, that oy yr * fill'd 


The 4 of 3 and Aiftin&' images by an ex- 
act and perceptible reſemblance of ſound, is ſometimes ſtudied, 


and ſometimes caſual. Eve e has many words formed 


in imitation of the noiſes which they ſignify. Such are Stridor, 


Bah, and Beatus, in Latin; and in Engliſh to growl, to buzz, 
4 * and to jarr. Words of this kind give to a verſe the 


3 of ſound, without much labour of the writer, 


than lt; yo is therefore to be attributed rather to for- 


ll; yet ney are ſometimes combined with great 
* contribute to enforce the impreſſion 
We hear t 


rms. race; r this REL ot ro 
Et fugit borrendum rridens elapſa erte. 3 
ru impetuous arrow wizzes on the wing. | 5 | Pore, 
and * n in the dkipionby Mite. 
7 3 * 
fl 

With impetuous eſt and e wh 
» Th infernal doors; and on their a e 
| Harh e "EE a 


* 
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Fre the ancients, have obſerved, ſeem to be the product of 
ind reverence acting upon fancy. Diony/ius himſelf tells us, 
that the ſound of Homer's verſes ſometimes exhibits the idea 
of corporeal bulk; is not this a diſcovery nearly approaching 

. of the blind man, who after — enquiry into the na- 
ture 


the ſcarlet colour, fhund that it fepreſented nothing fo 
much as theclangour of a trumpet ? 282 | 
er of poetick harmony conſiſts of ſound e 
force of the ſyllables ſingly conſidered, and of the time in which 
can reſemble. nothing but ſound, 


are pronounced. 
time can meaſure nothing but motion and duration. 

Theile however, = ſtruck out other ſimilitudes ; 

. — is there any Snare ee numbers which eredulous ad- 

E be W nn "ro 

{7+ : Ws 


* 


Bot many "beauties of this kind, which the Kay PIO 5 


* 
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the propriety. of each of theſe lines has been celebrated by 


opinion the world has reaſon to regard, 


fun e bee E ralt bel wu | 
| Meantime the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the light, - 


- writers wh 


And on the ſhaded occan — the _— Darvon 5 


the ms . b 8 heh e 
| N und rn te grid. 


ru Fan naſcitur cid n. 
_ he mation an a mouſe is born. 


If all theſe A are juſt, there muſt be ſome remark- 


able conformity between the ſudden ſucceſſion of night to 


day, the fall of an ox under a blow, and the birth of a mouſe 


Darnes⸗ . 


Rosconuon. | 


| from a mountain; firice-we are told of all theſe images, that 


they are very ſtrongly impreſſed by the ſame form and termi- 
nation of the verſe. 

We may, however, without giving way to enthuſiaſm, 
admit that ſome beauties of this & 
ſudden ſtop at an unuſual ſyllable may image 


imitated the repetitiiqs of an echo: 


. i EB ds ab: Lr w 
Hal trembled'at the hideous name, and * is, 9 
eee e e po” 


„ in pronoun el 
very ſtrongly to repreſent, not only the modes of external 
motion, but the quick or flow fucertion of ideas, and conſe - 
quently the paſſions of the mind. This at leaſt was the 
power of the ſpondaick and dactylick harmony, but our lan- 
guage can reach no eminent diverſities of Gln We can 


| indeed ſometimes, by. encumbering and retarding the line, 
ſhew the difficulty of a progreſs made by ſtrong efforts and 
with frequent interruptions, or mark a "eb IX motion. 


Thus Milun has imaged the toil of Seren 
| 70 chaos 


a II. GR H 5 


ind may be roduced. A 
ceſſation of 
action, or the pauſe of diſcourſe; n r 5 


3 


ing 
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80 he with difficulty and labour hard Hs 
Mor'd on: with difficulty and labour he— 


thus he has deſcribed the leviathans or whales 3 | 
| Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. | 


But he has at other times neglected ſuch repreſentations, as 
may be obſerved-in the volubility and levity of theſe lines, 
winch expreſs an gde tardy and reluftant, 


| Deſcent and fall 

To us is te Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Inſulting, and purſu'd us i s through the deep, 
With w on con _=_ flight 

We ſunk thus low? ory is caſy then. 


In another place, he Ae th tle of abi 
ee d e e ee ae ite | 


Tripping ebb ; that ſtole 
| ik. rt pam ales x 


I is 6 not inderd to be expected, that the ſound. wn; bes, 


but it t never to counte : and 
— —— Dk 1 committed a fault 4 | 
A the player , who looked on the aach when he implred- dr 
heavens, das ths Ye Shes _— — 


Thoſe who are determined to o fil: is as 
of all the exndiancies.which by i enahled aloe 
will perhaps be offended: that I do not celebrate his verſifica- 


tion in hi r terms z for chere ee e — r that 
in this : | i 


So firetch' Cout huge in length the arch bend ly, 


» bng farms is deſcribed is a long Hines. but the truth is, that 
length of body is only mentioned in a ſpline, to which it 
WWW) 
maypole. | 
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| Then frm the momtvin hin ber a, 


\ - Began to build a veſſel of huge | 
Meaſur'd by cobit, length, breadth, und height, 


In theſe lines the poet ap rent! deſigns to fix the attention 
upon bulk ; but this is ciated by the enumeratien, not by the 
meaſure; for what ſens Ga param ger 
of found, and G | 
Able indeed frems only Jy tho ues ths cies of | 
embelliſhment ſo. far as not to it came unſought ? 
er orous, empl . 
upon a ſu r te had, 1 4a 
greater and a nobler work to rmz a ſingle ſentiment of 
moral or religious truth, 9 liſe or nature, 
n eee 
1 e * who had undertakth an vindicate 
toays of God to man, might have been accuſed of 
ena e 
and ſounds. | 


Nows. 95. Tuzsvar, February 12, 171. 


Jnſanientts * 
By W 12 retror. 

5 e e 2 ; 
on Os; Ne Te 8 Hen. | 
_— A e fre " 5 Wee | — . h : 1 / 

. ech at all reli nd pores Pe ee, 


ploy in mu maty — 45 


3 Neal. — 12 e plo . 
2 Tocher left harbour, Eb ek hte. Fane, 
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„ — . - 
ST — ? 2 
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9 * 
Wo " 4 
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wilt think me employed in an office not uſcleſs either 
22 or virtue, if I . — the ſymptoms of an intellec- 
tual malady, which, though at firſt it ſeizes only the paſſions, 
will, if not ſpeedily remedied infect the reaſon, and, from 
_ - blaſting the bloſſoms of knowledge, proceed in time to canker 
I was born in the houſe of diſcord. M 3 of 
unſuitable ages, — tempers, and different religions, 
and therefore employed the ſpirit and acuteneſs which nature 
had very liberally beſtowed upon both, in hourly diſputes, and 
inceſſant contriv to detect each other in the wrong; ſo 
tat from the firſt exertions of reaſon I was bred a diſputant, 
trtrained up in all the arts of domeſtic ſophiſtry, initiated in a 
thouſand low ftratagems, nimble ſhifts, and fly concealments; 
verſed in all the turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole diſcipline of fending and proving. g. 
It was neceſſarily my care to preſerve the kindneſs of both 
the controvertiſts, and therefore I had very early formed the 
habit of ſuſpending my judgment, of hearing arguments with 
indifference, inclining as occaſion required to either fide, and 
of holding myſelf undetermined between them till I knew for 
what opinion I might conveniently declare. 
Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the ſkill of diſputation ; 
and, as we. naturally love the arts in which we believe 
ourſelves to excel, I did not let my abilities lie uſeleſs, nor 
ſiuffer my dexterity to be loſt for want of practice. I engaged 
in perpetnal wrangles with my ſchool-fellows, and, was never 
to be convinced or repreſſed by any other arguments than 
blows, by which my antagoniſts n, determined the 
controverſy, as I was, like the Roman orator, much more 
eminent for eloquence than courage. 3 
Act the univerſity I found my predomiriant ambition com- 
pletely gratified by the ſtudy of. logick. I impreſſed upon my 
memory a thouſand axioms, and ten thouſand diſtinctions, 
pPractiſed every form of ſyllogiſm, paſſed all my days in the 
ſchools of diſputation, and ſlept every night with Smiglecius on 
8 5 ou will not doubt but ſuch a genius was ſoon raiſed to 
eminence by ſuch application: I was celebrated in my third . 
| your for the moſt artful” opponent that the univerſity could 
it, and became the terror and envy of all the candidates for 
philoſophical reputation, e 3 
My renown, indeed, was not purchaſed but at the price of 
all my time and all my ſtudies. I never ſpoke but to contra- 
dict, nor declaimed but in defence of a poſition univerſally 


* 


1 
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| acknowledged to be falſe, and therefore worthy, in my opinion 


to be adorned with all the colours of falſe repreſentation, and 
ſtrengthened with all the art of fallacious ſubtility. 


My father, who had no other wiſh. han to {ee his ſon 


richer than — concluded that I ſhould diſtinguiſh 
erp among th Tele of the law; and therefore, wa 
taken my fi # am diſpatched me to the Temple with 

a paternal admonition, that I ſhould never ſuffer myſelf to 
feel ſhame, for nothing but modefly- could retard my for- 


tune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, N as I was, [ had not yet la 5 
my reverence for virtue, and therefore could not receive ſuch 
dictates without horror; but however was pleaſed with his de. 
termination of my courſe of life, becauſe he placed me in the 


way that leads ſooneſt from the preſcribed "nike of diſci- 


pline and education, to the open fields of whe cw 6: and 


choice. oy 


I was now in the place where every one catches the 3 | 
gion of vanity, and ſoon to m0 iſtnguih myſelf 2 | 
opinions 


and paradoxes. I declare 
os eſtabliſhed . Pe 2nd levelled nh 


inſt thoſe univerſal principles which had ſtood unſhaken in 
the viciſſitudes of literature, and are conſidered as the 
inviclabletemples of truth, or the terre bulwarks of £4 


— 
elf chief t6 thoſe parts of lenemi wikis 4 
filled the pr — perplexity, 22 readily - 
produce all the arguments 3 n ee N i 
and ſpace, identi — . infini je 
I was equally able and eq ly willing - 20 najntaiia this (pf 
of Ma; or Def efcartes, and ron occaſionally the hypo- 
_ theſis of Ptolemy, or that of Copernicus.” I ſometimes . — 15 
ve dane to ſenſe, and ſometimes degraded animals to mecha- 
a 2, 
Nor was I lab inclined/to weaken the credit of hiſtory, or . 
ron the doctrines of polity,” I was ehe of the party Nick | 
heard the company co 
Among the zealots of liberty I could barangue: ith great 
| copiouſneſs upon the advantages of abſolute monarchy, the 
ſecreſy of its counſels, and the expedition of its meaſures; and 
often celebrated he bleflings produced 7 the extinction af 
1 and precluſion of debate. 
the aſſertors of v e We I never failed de- 
his wi republican ors, the original charter of uni- 
var ee the i I the folly of volun- 


* 
* 4* „ . 1 . 
5 . 
; - 


my batteries particularly 5 


tar) / 
© FS Mc 


N. ignorant or wicked, b 
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8 whom nature bas levelled with our, | 
elves, 


I knew the defects of every ſcheme of government, gm 
the inconveniences of every law. I ſometimes ſhewed how 


much the condition of mankind would be improved, by break 


ing the world into petty ſovereignties, and ſometimes _ 
the felicity and peace which univerſal monarchy would diftuſ 
_ k fact I found rable objeQi. 
o every ac nowledged innume . 
ons; for it was my rule, to judge of hiſtory only by abſtracted. 
probability, and therefore I made no ſeruple of bidding defiance 


to teſtimony, I have more than once queſtioned the exiſtence 


of — the Great; and N 8 the folly of 
edifices like the pyram I frequently hinted 

2 my ſion that the 3 bd of ong deceived, and that 
were to be found only in the narratives of travellers. 


l had been happy for me could I have confined my ſeepti- 


to hiſtorical controverſies, and philoſophical diſquiſitions ; 
but having now violated my reaſon, and accuſtomed myſelf to 


enquire not after proofs, — objections, I had perplexed truth 
' = falſehood till my ideas were confuſed, my judgment em- 


barraſſed, and — intelleQs diſtorted, The habit of ar pt 


propoſition as alike ungertain, left me no teft by ' 
—— tenet could be tried; every opinion preſented bo bell 


ſides with equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 


upon my own mind in more important enquiries, ' It was at 


laſt the ſport of my vanity to weaken, the of moral 
duty, and efface the diſtinctions of good and evil, till I had 


deadened the ſenſe of conviction, abandoned my heart to 
the fluctuations of uncertainty, without anchor and without 
compaſs, without ſatisfaction of curioſity, or peace of conſci- 
ence, without principles of reaſon, or motives of action. 
Such is the hazard of repreſling the firſt pe rceptions of truth, 
of ſpreading for diverſion the ſnares of (phil, and engaging 
* ng. it h 
The diſproportions of abſurdity grow lefs and leſs viſible, as 
weare me ry by degrees to Ueormityof a miſtreſs; and 
2 by long uſe, n a9 poiſon ta 


wy 2 or . os having og 2 


ny hug * contributed to reckio me, 
way 


— 
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I was of continual irreſolution, and a perpetual equipoiſe 

of the mind; and aſhamed of RE, the favourite of thoſe who 

were Kone and ſhunned by the reſt of mankind. _ f 
I therefore retired from 3 to diſpute, preſcribed 


—_— 


rejecting all eſtabliſhed opinions which I could not prove, to 
tolerate though not adopt all which I could not confute. I for- 


bore to heat my imagination with needleſs oontroverſies, to 
diſcuſs queſtions conteſſedly uncertain, and refrained ſteadily 
hows rati my vanity by the ſupport of falſehood. . _ 
13 I am at length recovered from my argumen= 

tal rior, and find pelt e in the ſtate of one awakened from 


the confuſion and tumult of a feveriſh dream. I rejoice in the 


new poſleition of evidence and reality, and ſtep on from truth 
b en eee | : 


| Nos. 96. dba February OY 7757: ; 
ES ' þ Platonis muſa herſonat verum, | 


Truth in Platonic ornaments bedeck'd, 
_ Infore'd we love, OY recollect. 


I. is LA of the Perſians, brains writer, that the 
m of their education conſiſted in teaching youth e 
with the bow, and te ſpeak trutß. 

The bow and the rſe were eaſily maſtered, but it would 
have been happy if we had been informed by what arts veracity 
was cultivated, dd what 37: 
ſecured againſt the temptations to falſchood, | 


There are, indeed, in the preſent A ebe e . 
many incitements to forſake truth; the phono our 


own faults, and the convenience of impoſing on the ignorance 
or credulity of others, ſo frequently occur; ſo many upmedi- 
ate evils are to be avoided, and ſo many preſent cations - 
obtained, by craft and deluſion, that very few of thoſe who ars 
much entangled in life, have ſpirit and conſtancy ſufficient'to 
. | 


in 


l rinax | 


od quiſque diſcit, immemor recordatur. : 25 — LY 


8 54 
2 * n * 
«Ü 
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In order that all men may be taught to ſpeak truth, it is ne- 
flary that all likewiſe ſhould learn to hear it; for no ſpecies 
of falſehood is more frequent than flattery, to which the coward 
is betrayed by fear, the dependant by intereſt, and the friend 
by tenderneſs; Thoſe who are neither ſervile nor timorous, 
are yet deſirous to beſtow pleaſure ; and while unjuſt demands 
of praiſe continue to be made, there will always be ſome whom 
hope, fear, or kindneſs, will diſpoſe to pay them. OT, 
The guilt of falſchood is very widely extended, and many 
whom their conſcience.can ſcarcely charge with ſtooping to a 
lie, have vitiated the morals of others by their vanity, and pa- 
tronized the vice which they believe themſelves to abhor. 
Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own ſake; it is 
nerally unpleaſing becauſe contrary td our wiſhes and oppo- 
ite to our practice; and as our attention naturally follows out 
intereſt, we hear unwillingly what we are afraid to know, and 
ſoon forget what we have no inclination to impreſs upon our 
memories. "op 1 Ns 
For this reaſon many arts of inſtruction have been invented, 
by which the reluctance againſt truth may be overcome; and 
as | reg is given to children in confections, precepts have been 
hidden under a thouſand appearances, that mankind may be 
bribed by pleaſure to eſcape deſtruction. - | £ 45-4 
; While the world was yet in its infancy, TRUTH came among 
mortals from above, and FALSBHOOPD from below. TRUTH 
was the daughter of JurrrER and Wisbom; FALsEHooD 
was the progeny of FOLLY impregnated by the wind. 
advanced with equal confidence to ſeize the dominion of the 
new creation, and as their enmity and their force were well 
known to the celeſtials, all the eyes of heaven were turned upen 
the conteſt, | | a | — 1 2 E” 
Turn ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior power and juſter claim, 
and therefore came on towering and majeſtick, unaſſiſted and 
alone; RRASON indeed always attended her, but appeared her 
follower, rather than companion. Her march was flow and 
ſtately, but her motion was perpetually progreſſive, and when 
once ſhe had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men could 
rce her to retire, e eee 641 II e 
, | FALs8gHo0D always endeavoured to copy the mien and atti- 
| tudes of TxUTH, and was very ſucceſsful in the arts of mi- 
mickry. She was ſurrounded, animated, and ſupported by in- 
numerable legions of appetites and paſſions, but like other fee- 


- 


dle commanders, was 17 to receive law. from her 


Allies, Her motions were 


n 
£ - *4 
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ſhe had no ſteadineſs nor conſtancy. She often gained con- 
queſts by haſty incurſions, which the never h to keep by 
her own ſtrength, but maintained by the help of the. paſſions, 
whom ſhe generally found reſolute and faithful, 

It ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts met in full op- _ 
poſition. In theſe encounters, 'FAaLsEHooD always inveſted 
her head with clouds, and commanded Fx avup to place am- 
\ buſhes about her. In her left hand ſhe bore the ſhield of 
 IMPUDENCE, and the quiver of SOPHISTRY rattled on her 
ſhoulder. All the. paſſions attended at her call; Vanity 
clapped her wings before, and OBsTINACY ſupported her be- 
hind. Thus guarded and affiſted, ſue ſometimes advanced 
againft TRUTH, and ſometimes waited the attack; but always 
endeavoured to ſkirmiſh at a diſtance, perpetually ſhifted her 


ground, and let fly her arrows in different directions; for ſhe * | 


certainly found that her ſtrength: failed, whenever the eye f 
TRUTH darted full upon her. | r 
TRUTH had the awful aſpect though not the thunder of her 
father, and when the long continuance of the conteſt brought 
them near to one another, FALsBHOop let the arms of Sophls- 
TRY fall from her graſp, and holding up the ſhield of Impvu- 
DENCE with both her hands, ſheltered herſelf amongſt the 
— 5708 GH | : l 
Paris though ſhe was often wounded, always recovered + 
in a ſhort b brit it was common for the flighteſt hurt, 
received by FALsEH00D, to ſpread e r neigh. 
bouring parts, and to burſt open again when it feemed-to have 
been cured. e ooo 1, 1 
FAL$EHOOD, in a ſhort time, found by experience that her 
ſuperiority conſiſted only in the celerity of her courſe, and the 
changes of her poſture. She therefore ordered SUSPICION to 
beat the ground before her, and avoided with great care to 
croſs the way of TxuTH, who, as ſhe never varied her point, 
but moved conſtantly upon the fame line, was eaſily eſcaped 
by the oblique and deſultory movements; the quick retreats - 
and active doubles which FALSsEHOOD always practiſed, when 
the enemy began to raiſe terror by her approach. 1 e 
By this procedure FalsgHooD every hour eneroached 
upon the world, and extended her empire through all elimes 
and regions. Wherever ſhe carried her victories ſhe left the 
Pass10Nns in full authority behind her; who were fo well 
pleaſed with command; that held out with great obſtinacy ' 
when TruTH came to ſeize their poſts, and never failed to 
retard her progreſs, Govgh they could not always ſtop it: 
They yielded at laſt wi reluctance, frequent * 


4 


* 
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and ſullen ſubmiſſion; and always inclined to revolt when . 
Turn ceaſed to awe them by her immediate preſence, _ 
TruUTH,. who, when ſhe firſt deſcended from the heavenly 
palaces, expected to have been received by univerſal. acclama- 
tion, cheriſhed with kindneſs, heard with obedience, and 
invited to ſpread her influence.from. province to province, now 
found, that wherever ſhe came, ſhe niuſt force her e. 


Every intellect was precluded by Pxzjupice, every 


heart preoccupied by Passtox. She indeed advanced, but ſhe 
advanced ſlowly; and often loſt the conqueſts which ſhe left 
behind her, by ſudden inſurrections of the appetites, that 
ſhook off their allegiance, and ranged themſelves again under 
the banner of- her enem . N 


Turn, however, ba not grow weaker bs FLY aruggle 


for her vigour was unconquerable; yet ſhe was provok 


ſee herſelf thus baffled and impeded by an enemy, whom ſhe 


looked on with contempt, and who had no advantage but ſuch 
as ſhe owed to inconſtancy, weakneſs, and artifice. She 
therefore, in the anger of diſappointment, called upon her fa» 


ther JUPITER to re-eſtabliſh her in the ſkies, and leave man- 
kind to the diſorder and miſery which they deſerved, by ſub- 
mitting willingly to the uſurpation of FAlsxHoop. Yo 
Jvrirxx compaſſionated the world too much to grant her 
requeſt, yet was willing to eaſe her labours, and mitigate her 
vexation, He commanded her to conſult the muſes by what 
methods ſhe might obtain an eaſier reception, and reign with- 
out the toil of inceſſant war. It was then diſcovered, that 
ſhe obſtructed her own progreſs by the ſeverity of her aſpect, 


and the ſolemnity of her dictates ; and that men would never 


moſt ing, and al 
1 


willingly admit her, till they ceaſed to fear her, ſince by giving 
9 up to FALsZHOOp, ay ſeldom made any ſacrifice 
of their eaſe or pleaſure, becauſe ſhe took the ſhape that was 
ſuffered herſelf to be dreſſed and 
— SIRE. | The muſes wove, in the loom of 
Pallas, a looſe and changeable robe, like that in which F aLsE- 


. KooD - captivated her admirers; with this they jnyeſted 
Turn, and named her Ficriox. She now went out again 


to conquer with more ſucceſs; for when ſhe . demanded en- 


trance of the Passioxs, they often miſtook her for FALsE- 
noon, and delivered up their e: but when ſhe had once 


taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was ſoon diſrobed by Rx ASO, and ſhone 


but, in her original form, with native effulgence and reſiſt- 


* 
% 
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Fucundla culbe ſecula nuptias , | 

. Primum inquiravere, & genus, & dom, AN 
.. ̃— 
Fruitful of erimes, this age firſt tan i 
Their hapleſs offspring, and profan d fate; 


The nuptial bed; from whence the woes, 
Which various and unnumber'd roſe © | 3 
From this polluted fountain head, —  ' * 

Ofer Rome and o'er the nations ſpread. Francis. 


Tux reader is indebted for this day's entertainment to an 
author from whom the age has received greater favours, Who 
has enlarged the knowledge of human nature, and taught he 


To te RAMBLER © | 
SIR, 4 we” | | a : 


* HEN the SyzcTAT0R was firſt publiſhed in ſingle 
papers, it gave me fo much pleaſure, that it is one of the 
favourite amuſements of N age to recollect it: and when 1 
ane foibles 2 e 1 as deſcribed in that uſeful 
work, and compare them with the vices now reigning among 
us, I cannot. but wiſh that you would oftner —— — 5 
of the manners of the better half of the human ſpecies, that 
if your precepts and obſctvations be carried down to poſterity, 
the 'SpECTATORS may ſhew to the riſing generation what ' 
were the faſhionable follies of their grandm the Ram. 
BLER. of their mothers, and that from both they may draw in- 
ſtruction and warning. | | 5 


When I read thoſe SPECTATOR8 which took notice of h 


miſbehaviour of y 
' yainly hope to attract 


ward young women SEEKERS, in order to diſtinguiſh them by 
a mark of infamy from thoſe who had patience and decency to 
till were ſought. | 5 


ei rene fuck « hang in ts gunned of | 


women at church, by which they . _ 


ers, I ufed to pronounce ſuch for | 
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for that name, although I then thought it diſgraceful erlough' 
if they would deſerve no worſe ; ſince now they are too gene- 
rally given up to negligence of domeſtic buſineſs, to idle 
amuſements, and to wicked rackets, without any ſettled view 
at all but of ſquandering time. 9. h | 
In the time of the SPECTATOR, excepting ſometimes an 
appearance in the ring, ſometimes at a good and choſen play, 
ſometimes on a viſit at the houſe of a grave relation, the young 
ladies contented themſelves to be found employed in domeſtic - 
duties; for then routs, drums, balls, aſſemblies, and ſuch like 
markets for women, were not known. — hs Le 
Modeſty and diffidence, gentleneſs wy meekneſs, were 
looked upon as the appropriate virtues and charaQteriſtic graces 
f of the ſex. And if a forward ſpirit puſhed itſelf into notice, 
it was expoſed in print as it deſerved. '  ' _ * 
The churches were almoſt the only places where ſingle 
women were to be ſeen by ſtrangers. Men went thither 
2 to ſee them, and perhaps too much for that only 
| rpo _— «bs | "7 | , WOE HH 
*" But ſome good often reſulted, however improper might be 
their motives. Both ſexes were in the way of their duty. 
The man muſt be abandoned indeed, who loves not goodneſs 
in another; nor were the young fellows of that age ſo wholly 
loſt to a ſenſe of right, as pride and conceit has, fince made 
them affect to be, When therefore they ſaw a fair-one, 
whoſe decent behaviour and chearful piety N her earneſt 
in her firſt duties, they had the leſs doubt, Judging political! 
9 that ſhe would have a conſcientious regard to her ſecond. 
ith what arqour have I ſeen watched for, the riſing .of a 
| . kneeling beauty; and what additional charms has devotion 
given to her recommunicated features 
The men were often the better for what they heard. Even 
a Saul was once found propheſying among the prophets whom 
he had ſet out to deſtroy. To a man thus put into good 
humour by a pleaſing object, religion itſelf Tooked more 
amiable, The MEN sEEK ERS of the SPECTATOR's time 
loved the holy place for the object's ſake, and loved the object 
for her ſuitable behayiour in it. | HC AO A PEO 
Reverence 1 with their love, and they thought that a 


4 ws [— 


roung lady of ſuch good principles muſt be addreſſed only by 
the man who at leaſt made a ſhew of good principles, whether 
his heart was yet quite right or not. e 


Nor did the. young lady's behaviour, at any time of the ſer- 
vice, leſſen this reyerence. Her eyes were her own, her ears 


fbe preacher's, Women are always moſt obſeryed med 
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ſeem themſelves leaſt to obſerve, or to lay out for obſervation. 
The eye of a reſpectful lover loves rather to receive confidence 
from the withdrawn eye of the fair- one, than to find itſelf 
obliged to retreat. . 3 
When a young gentleman's affection was thus laudably en- 
he purſued its natural dictates; keeping then was a 
rare, at leaſt a ſecret and ſcandalous vice, and a wife was the 
ſummit of his wiſhes. Rejection was now dreaded, and pre- en- 
gagement apprehended. A woman whom he loved, he was 
ready to think muſt be admired by all the world. His fears, 
his uncertainties, increaſed his love. $54 
Every enquiry he made into the lady's domeſtick excellence, 
which, when a wife is to be choſen, will ſurely not be neglect- 
ed, confirmed him in his choice, He opens his heart to a 
common friend, and honeſtly diſcovers the ſtate of his fortune. 
His friend applies to thoſe of the young lady, whoſe parents, 
if they approve his propoſals, diſcloſe them to their daughter. 
She perhaps is not an abſolute ſtranger to the paſſion of the 
young gentleman. His eyes, his affiduities, his oonſtant atten- 
dance at a church, whither, till of late, he ufed ſeldom to come, 


and a thouſand little obſervances that he paid her, had very pro- 


e. firſt forced her to regard, and then inclined her to favour 
m. TS 6A. \ ue . - 2 | "Be. 
That a young lady ſhould be in love, and the love 
of the young gentleman undeclared, is an heterodoxy which 
prudence, and even — muſt not allow. But thus 
applied to, ſhe is all reſignation to her parents. Charming re- 
ſignation, which inclination oppoſes not. 5 7 7 
Her relations applaud her for her duty; friends meet; points | 
are adjuſted; delightful PROSE and hopes, and a few ' - 
lover's fears, fill up the tedious ſpace, till an interview is 


granted; for the, young lady had not made herſelf cheap at 


publick places, Oe BP)" e NOTRE 
The time of interview arrives. She is modeſtly reſerved; 
he is not confident. He declares his paſſion; the conſciouſ- 


neſs of her own worth, and his application to her parents, take 


from her any doubt of his ſincerity ; and ſhe owns herſelf oblig- 
ed to him for his good opinion. The enquiries of her — 
into his character, have taught her that his good opinion de- 
ſerves th de v l.. A USE SM 
She tacitly allows of his future viſits; he renews them 

the regard of each for the other is confirmed; and when he - 
preſſes for the favour of her hand, he receives a declaration of 
an entire acquieſcence with her duty, and a modeſt acknoõẽww- 
kdgment of eſteem for him. I here _ EE 


„ 
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He applies to her parents therefore for a near day; and thinks 
bienſelf u. under obligation to them for the cheerful and affecti- 
onate manner with which they receive his agreeable applica- 
tion. 
With this proſpect of future happineſs, the marriage is cele- 
brated. Gratulations _ in from every quarter. Parents 
and relations on both fi rer. 
of the courtſhip, can receive the happy couple with counte- 
8 — — yful hearts. 
The brothers, the ſiſters, the friends of one family, are the 
brothers, the ſiſters, the friends of the other. Their two fi- 
| Loy > omaarany — —.— to the 8 
| r home is the their principal delight, nor do 
they ever occaſionally quit jo hes cha Gan the ens of re- 
turnin to it augmen in proportion to the time of their ab- 


| g ſence from it. 


Oh, Mr. Rane ! forgive the talkativeneſs of an di 
man! When 1 —_— ng paſſed juſt de „ eggs a bloom- 
ing beauty, every #! But how is the caſe 
— The ladies, — 2 wives, and widows, are engroſſ- 
ed by places of open reſort and general entertainment, which 
fill every quarter of the metr and being conſtantly fre- 
quented, — home irkſome. — dining- 
places; routes, drums, concerts, balls, N ras, maſque- 
rades for the evening, and even for al nig 4 publick 
| fales of the goods of broken houſek epors wh — nh, public | 
diſſoluteneſs of manners has contribu — 
come in as another feaſonable. le relief to dete modern tie 
killers 
In the ſummer Gans in every y country-town aflemblie; 
' Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scarborough ! What expence of 
dreſs and equipige is r to qualify the frequenters for 
ſuch emulous appearance N 
By che natural infection of example, the loweſt people | 
| have places of ſix- penny reſort, and gam C. 
Thus ſervants are now induced to fraud — 
port extravagance, and ſupply their leſſes. 
As to the ladies who frequent thoſe public places they are 


not aſhamed to ſhew their faces wherever men 
bluſh to try who ſhall ſtare moſt impudently, or who hal lug | 


loudeſt -on the public walks. 

The men who would make good. huſbands, if they viſit thoſs 
places,” are frighted at wedlock, and reſolve to live 0 & ex- 
cept mw are pought at a = bigh price. They can. ſpec- 

tators 


even theſe 
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tators of all that paſſes, and, if they pleaſe, n 


tors, at the expence of others. The companion of an evening, 
od the companion. for 1 require yy: different wee. 


Iwo thouſand pounds in the laſt age, with a A with. } 
would go 3 pomp: thouſand GT IPA g dt 1 
are t to a mercant man 

2 NN il uſeleſſneſs; and re is ſti — for, 
which makes a wife independent, and deſtroys love, by putting 
it out of a man's e x obligation upon her, that 
might engage ale ratitude, and e — When to all 
this we car -tables are added, how can a prudent man think of 
marryin 

120 1 S worthy men know not where to find wives, 


muſt not the ſex be left to the foplings, the coxcombs, the li- 


bertines of the _- whom they help to make ſuch ? And need 


who render their company ſo cheap ? | p 
And what, after all, is the benefit which the gay coquette 
obtains by her . flutters? As ſhe is approachable by every man 
without — I I will. not ſay incenſe or adoration, but even 
common CNN every fop treats her as upon the level, 
looks upon her light airs > ne and is on the- watch to 
227 
for love is r ti morous; where her a, 

followers will ſhe find a huſband? __ - 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, -the Far ug 
rate, the contempt, as well as the danger to which they are 
expoſed, At one time or other, women, not utterly Pie 
lets, will be convinecd of the juſtice of your cenſure, ; the 
charity of your inſtruction. „ 

oo. ſhould. your expoſtulations and reproofs . 
upon thoſe who are far gone in faſhionable folly, they may be 
— from their m — 5 their nieces (marriage will not 
often have intitled theſe to daughters), when ney ; the meteors 
of a day, find themſelves elbowed off the ſtage of yanity by 
other flutterers; for the moſt admired — 155 

many Tunbridge, many Bath ſeaſons to blaze in; ſince even 
fine. faces, often — are leſs regarded than new faces, the 
proper 1 of ſhowy gitls for eee ene ſo 
ite * cheep. 


"Lan, 81k, e 
Vor ſincere admirer, Wt a 


uuf te enjoy de converſation. n . | 
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Nous. 506. Sarvzvar, February 23, 1751 


| ö a : | | 
3 Cel ad ae, ace lie Gabba fe, ; Tor 


| Which not 3 brook'd at Caeſar's bean, 1 165 
Nor l Gabba from his haughty Lord. 5 
"_ Exepmeros 
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| You U have often cid to impreſs upon readers 
an obſervation of more truth than novelty, that li paſſes, for 
the moſt part, in petty tranſactions; that our hours glide away 
in trifling amuſements and ſligh e and that there 
very ſeldom emerges any aten can call forth great virtue 
or great abilities. 

t very commonly happens that ſpeculation * no influence 
on u conduce. uſt concluſions, and cogent arguments, formed 
by laborious ſtudy, and diligent enquiry, are often repoſited 
5 in the treaſuries man as gold in the miſer's cheſt, uſeleſs 
alike to others and him If As ſome are not richer for the 
extent of their — others are not wiſer for the mul 
titude of their i 

Vou have truly: deſcribed the ſtate of human beings, but it 
may he doubted whether you have accommodated your precepts | 
to your deſcription ; whether you have not generally conſidered 
your readers as influenced: by the — 0 and ſuſcep- 


tible of pain or r only from powerful * and from 


great events. 
To an author who. writes not for the improvement of a 


ſingle art, or the eſtabliſhment of a controverted doctrine, 
| dirt ually intends the advantage and equally courts the 
peru of 2 the claſſes of mankind, nothing can juſtly ſeem 
unworthy of N by which the pleaſure of converſation 
may be increaſed, and the daily anon of familiar life 


ſecured from interruption and dif 
For this reaſon you would not ave injured your reputation, 
if * had ſometimes deſcended to the niinuter duties of ſocial 
beings, and enforced the __— of my little civilities and 
ceremonious 
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ceremonious delicacies; which, inconfiderible” as they may 
appear to the man of ſeience, atid difficult as they may prove 


to be e dignity, yet contribute te the regulation 
of the world, Icy OF facilitating the intercourſe between one mas 
and another and of which the French have' ſufficiently teſtified 
their eſteem, by terming their I fret topdtrnte; 
$:awvire vivre, thi art 2 wee 
Politeneſs id ne'of S Which ve Bever eſti⸗ - 
materightly but Top liner — Its inſſuenes 
upon the manners is conſtant and uinform, fo that, like ai 
- motion, Vit" eſtapesi-ptrocptions The circumſtances of 
every action are ſo adjuſted to each other} that we do not ſee 
where any error could have: been committed, and rather hr: oa 
eſoe in its propriery cham admirè its exact. 
But asfiekieſs elvs ug the value of eaſe, little funnier 
| 3 who werd never taught to endeavour the e 
tion of others, but reguſdte cheir behaviour merely by 
will, will ſoon evinee"the nöcemty of eſtabliſhed modes nd 
fornialities to the happineſt — of comindm life: 
Widom and Virtüe are b no means ſuffteient, — ae 
ſupplemental laws of good breeding: to ſecure freedom my 
2 nerating to rudefeſe, or ſolf-eſteem from 1 
ence; a thwuſund iricivilities may be committed, an 
bead paths — ware aner of conſient, 
or rep POT a 


eunſe than Pleasure. The of delighting muſt be eon - 
ferred by nature; and cannot be'delivered dy ptecept, or b. 
 taine# by imitatſon; hut though” it de the ptivilegs of a very 
ſmall number to raviſti and to chitin; every mam may hope by. ? 
rules and esarom net td give pains ind, may, * — 
the hel bs wa on & en) oy" the kindneſs of 
chough he kan 01 rdiftinQions.”. 2 
e uni verſal axiom * which is in ot 4 
* From whieh flow all the foomillities which cuſtom has 2 
bliſhed in civilized nations, is, That ws mam full give amy pre” 
| ford in himſelf. A rule ſo comprehenſive and tie, that, 
perhaps, it is not enſy for the mind to mige an Tee 
without po Saga to be broken. + 
There are, aeg bed, im every place ſome particular modes of 
the ceremoniel part of 60d. Ertel  whick,' being g arbitrary 
and accidental, — be learned only by habitude: ut Kee” 
ſation; ſueh are the fornis of Aon tf the different rad 
ons of reverence, and all the adjuſtments of place ani 
dence. Theſe, however, may be often; violated wi 


vor. II. 5 N ; 8 


by. true gw «i genuine. politeneſs danse be nder Sos 
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if it be ſufficien evident, that neither malice nor pride co 
tributed to the failure; but will not atone, however rigidly 
| _ _— ſor the wwe , N ay 9d petulance of con- 


empt. p 
4 r nag found 8 een leſs 
E rational complaiſance, — . yy who have 
eir'time in payin receiving v in frequenting 
Publick ard vs 15 ſtudying the the exact es of ce- 
remony, and in eme cour- 


teſy, | 
"They: knew, indeed, un wet hour p e beat the'door 
of an acquaintance, how many ſteps. de attend him tow- 
ards the gate, and what interval ſhould paſs before his viſit is 
returned; but ſeldom extend their care beyond the exterior 
and uneſſential parts of civility, nor refuſe their own vanity 
* —— however expenſive, to the quiet of another. 
F 
Amd; is fortune 
rank in the firſt claſs of the — 2 ire acquired that air 
. of dignity, and that readineſs in the ex „ e ee 
2 Te — — * ſes of mali 
But Trypherus, wi t any ettled purpoſes ignity, 
partly by his ignorance of human nature, and partly by the habit 
of contemplating; with great ſatisfaction his own grandeur and . 
—_— is hou 874 giving diſguſt to . whom — or ex- 
to his vanity. | 
"Tos man who 3 : kim to a nal heut, he 
ms upon che pleaſure of. ſpacious apartments, an 
convenience of changing his lodging- room in e parts of 
the year; tells him, tas he hates confinementy and concludes, 
te leſs, he ſhould never wake without 
a pri | 
9 « man of birth « equal to himſelf, hoe of ach 
* he ſhewedd his ſervices of plate, and remarked that 
ſuch: things were, —— nothing better than coſtly trifles, 
but that no man muſt wh the rank. eee win. | 
out. them; and that for armed if his eſtate was ſmaller, he 
ſhould. not think of enjoying but encreaſing it, and would en- 
quire out à trade for his eldeſt ſon. , 
He has, in imitation of ſome more acute cblerver than hä a 
ſelf, collected a great many great ſhifts and artifices by which 


poverty is concealed ; — ladies of ſmall fortune, 
never fails to talk of frippery and flight ſilks, and the on,x. 
nience;of a general mourning 


Ihre en inſulted 8 thouſand times wit » caraloguoof ; 


* 
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bis picture hs jewels a his rarities, which thou | he knows | 
umble neatneſs of wh habitation, he ſeldom fails to'con- 
— a declaration, tliat wherever he ſees a houſe meanly 
furniſhed, he deſpiſes the owner's taſte, or goes his poverty. 
This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice of Trypherut, by whi 
he is become the terror of all wh are leſs wealth than kink 
and has raiſed innumerable enemies without riva » and with 
out malevolence. | 
Yet though all are not etially culpable with 7} bernd, it 
is ſcarcely poſſible to find any man who does not , frequently, 
like him, indulge his own pride by forcing others into a com- 
pariſon with himſelf when he knows the advantage is on his 
ide, without conſideriug that unneceſſarily to obtrude unplea- 8 
ſing ideas, is a ſpecies of oppreſſion; and that it is little | 
criminal to deprive another of ſome real advantage, chan to 
interrupt that forgetfulneſs w_ SORT IPO 
wee ee 
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5 i were by providence, for en, 

order in the immenſe variety of nature, and for the regular pro-—- 
pagation of the ſeveral claſſes of life with which the elements 
are peopled, that every creature ſhould be drawn by ſome ſecret 


attraQion to thoſe of hia own kind; and that not 9 the gentle 


and domeſtick animals * natural unite into POTEN : 


* 
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or cchabit by pairs, ſhould ;continus, faithful; to their ſpeeies; 


range mountains and 


oble : 
erves.never_ to be. gregarious, . 15 — the wok 


deſerts, in ſearch of ons another, 
With a monſtrous h 


blix even thoſe ra 5 and. farociqus ſavages, which Ariſtotle 


As the perpetuity, and calling ten f tha lower: ben the - 


aan red wire that, they ſhould be determined ta proper mates 
by ſome u — choice, or ſame cogent; principle 


of inſtigtz.it is. 8 likewiſe, that: man, whoſe wider 
capacity. demands and who: feels in bimſelf 
Fee eee eee 


| 155 le Ws a, Wen It, copper give empla —— 
6 Jed.to ſui 4 at —— 


maya ne 2 75 ume d. ten 1s, 
cond Goat 4 | 
nm ry, and the Ps of i to av ſpecies. 


Other animals are ſo formed, that they ſeem to oontri- 


bute very little to the happineſs of each other, and know 


neither j Joys nor grief, nor love, nor hatred, but as they are 


porrof th ſame de ire TT: ſubſervient either to the ſup- 
Melt own lives, or to the continuation of their race; 
y therefore. ſeldom appear to regard any of the minuter 


—— 


—4— which di nguiſh ſh creatures of the fame kind 


from one another. © © 


But if man were to feel no incentives to kindneſs, more than | 


dis general tend to congenial nature, Babylon or London, 
with all ir . — to him · tie deſolation of 


à wilderneſs; his affections, not compreſſed into a nar- 


rower compaſs, would vaniſh like. elemental firs,. 8 
evaporation; he would languiſh. in. perpetual inſenſibility, and 
—_ aire might, perhaps, — our of vauth, amuſe 
| ff with the f freſh e njoyments. of .li when riet 

| n d ceafe, and — bu ſubſide, he 8155 


calamity, or feeling any wiſh for the Weines of 

To oye all: men is our duty, fo, far as it 1 a 5 
habit of benevolence, and readineſs of occaſional kindneſs; 
but to love all equally is impoſſible; at leaſt impoſſible without 
the extinction of thaſe paſſions which nom produce all our 


don nge to 
the fluctuations of chance, without expecti ng help nſt any 


ins and all our 78 ; without the diſuſe, if not the abo- 


lition mh 75257 0 155 =; 
hop ears in apath indiffer 
| e neceſſities 0 4 OW 

of duden, mere regard * the ſpecies ata 
* te 
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our condition require a: thouſand. offices 


our faculties, and the ſuppreſſion, of all our 
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dictate. Every man has ent grievances which only tlie 
ſolicitude of friendfhip will | over and remedy, and which 
would — unheeded in the mighty heap of har | 
calamity, were it only ſurveyed by the eye of ener venere 
lence equally attentive to every miſery. 

| The great community of mankind is, 

rily broken into "ſmaller Keg e ſocieties ; 
diſtinct Intereſts, which are too 1 
other, and which they who have entered into the 334 
of particular governments falſely think it virtue to pro- 
mote, however deſtructive to the happineſs of the re 
— | 

Such unions are-apain ſeparated into ſubordindte ales tint 
_ combinations, and-ſocial life is perpetually branched out into 
minuter ſabdiviſions, till it terminates in the laſt ramifications 
of private giendſhip, . 

1 may at once be fond and laſting, it has then, 
| EC in theſe papers, that a conformity of inclina- 

— ary, No man can have much kindneſs for him 
by —— does 2 believe himſelf eſteemed, and nothin 
ſo ev proves eſteem as imitation. 

That 3 is always 7s Grongeſt which aids n 
participation of the fame pleaſures, we are naturally 
moſt willing to revive in our minds een 
with whom the idea of enjoyment is connected. 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpoſe, that any one 
endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with ſuch as he cannot gc- 
company in their amuſements and IO Pike 2 haye 
been known to riſe to fayour and to fortune, 'onl l 


be delighted, b — — For $ooke" 
2 Edele, by reliſhing the ſame wine, or appl i 
wy ack ad ie ide ar virtub he e wh 
regard to ſuch petty recommendations, muſt nevertheleſs be 
gained by fimilleada —— "Thi The higheſt and nobleſt 
| ä of /atlliar if, the communication of knowledge 
and reciprocation 'of ſentiments, muſt always 2 a 
diſpoſition to the fame inquiry, and delight in 
diſcoveries, © 
Wich what . 
for the reformation of laws, or his compariſons of different 
forms of government, before the chemiſt, who has never ac- 
cuſtomed his thoughts to any other object chan falt ant 
. ; or _ could the aftronomer, in * _w cal- 
| cu tions 
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culations and conjectures, endure the coldneſs of a pron 
rian, who would ſoſe ſight of Jupiter and all bis ſatellites, for 
à happy etymology of an obſcure word, or a better explication 
of a controverted line St with $a. ene 
Every man loves merit of the fame. kind with his own, 
when it is not likely to hinder his advancement or his reputa- 
tion; for he not only beſt underſtands the worth of thoſe qua. 
- lities which he labours to cultivate, or the uſefulneſs of the art 
which he practiſes with ſucceſs, but always: feels a reflected 
pleaſure from the praiſes, which, though given to another, 
belong equally to himſelf . | 
There is indeed no need of reſearch and refinement ta 


diſcover that men muſt generally ſelect their companions from 


their own ſtate of life, ſince there are not many minds furniſh- 
ed for great variety of converſation, or adapted to multiplicity 
of intellectual entertainments/ - - + 7 
I be failor, the academick, the lawyer, the mechanick, and 
the courtier, have all a caſt of talk peculiar to their own 
fraternity, have fixed their attention upon the ſame events, 


' have been engaged in affairs of the fame ſort, and made uſe 


of alluſions and illuſtrations which themſelves only can un- 
Jo be infected with the jargon of a particular profeſſion, 
and to. know only the language of a ſingle rank of mortals, 
is indeed ſufficiently deſpicable. But as limits muſt be 
always ſet to the. excurſions of the human mind, there will 

be ſome ſtudy which every man more e oſeeutes, 
ſome darling ſubje& on which he is principally pleaſed to con- 
verſe; and he that can moſt inform or beſt underſtand him, 

| ll certainly he welcomed with 7 aged, 5 = 
Such partiality is not wholly to be avoideg, nor is it culpa- 

le, unleſs ſuffered ſo far to predominate, as to produce aver- + 


fion from every other kind of excellence, and to ſhade the 


luſtre of diflimilar yirtues, Thoſe therefore, whom the lot 
of life has conjoined, ſhould endeavour conſtantly to approagh - 
towards the. inclination' of each other, invigorate every 
2 concurrent deſire, and fan every ſpark of kindred 
Is has been juſtly obſerved, that diſcord generally operates 
in little thi i 45. tne to its —  vehemence * 
contrarie 6 than of principles; and might 
5 9 be avoided by innocent Pos $16 
which, if it was not at firſt the motive, ought always to bq 
ſhe conſequence of indifſoluble union. 
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As ve very many hana, the olds. 
neceſſi 42 their affairs, are fo erfns by as to be totally 


buried in the coun aaf, ' where they labour under the moſt de- ö 


plorable ignorance of what is tranſacting Song the polite part 
of mankind, I cannot help thinking, that as à publick writer, you 


ſhould take the caſe of theſe truly compaſſionable 092585 


under your conſideration. 


Theſe unhappy languiſhers in obſcurity ſhould be furniſtied | 


Nel n PHE RAMBLER!T ' ws . : 


— 


with ſuch accounts of the employments of people. of the 


world, as may wa go then in their ſeveral remote corners to 


a laudable imitation ; or, at leaſt, fo far inform and 


5 them, that if by any jo il change of ſituation they ſhould be 


ſuddenly er into the gay ſcene, they may not 


and wonder, and os and be utterly at a loſs how to b * 


and make a proper . E524 
1 ;neodtervable ow much the welfare of all thi count 


towns in the kingdom might . A ved a ene "ak 


your charitable endeavours to 
of the manners and cuſtoms of higher life. 


For this purpoſe you ſhould * 2 very 0 d ample de- 
te acquirements; a complete 


olicks, of routs, drums, hurri- 


ſcription of the whole ſet of 
hiſtory of forms, faſhions, 
penn, balls, aſſemblies, ridottos, maſquerades, auctions, 


ſhows, and 2 of all "hols 
gallen wh which F engage the attention of the moſt 
. Wed Bey hr brought ved 


. . 8 1 
1 - Ll Z 


| table ſcandal, delig 
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amazin perfection the whole art and myſtery of paſſing day 
after day, week after week, —— —＋ —— 425 


heavy aſſiſtance of any one thing tat, rr are 


to call uſeſul and nec 
In giving due inſtructions through 2 ſteps to toi this 


ſummit of human excellence, you may. add ſuch: irreſiſtable 


arguments in its favour, as muſt convince numbers, who in 


other inſtances do not ſeem to want natural underſtanding, of 
the unaccountable error of ſuppoſing they were ſent into the 
world for any other purpoſe but t flutter, ſport, and ſhine. 
For, after all, nothing can be dlearer wn that an everlaſting 
round of diverſion, it and the more liv keg hurryirg the 
better, is the moſt important end of human 

It is really prodigious, ſo much as the . is improved, 
that there ſhould in theſe Faye b be xrlons { ſo ignorant and ſtupid 
as to think it neceſſary to eir time, and trouble 
their heads about any ig s elſe than purſuing the, preſent 
fancy; for what elſe is worth living for ? 

It is time enough ſurely to think of . $ ge when they 
come; and uh forthe ee notions of they are not 
to be met with in any French novel; or any one ever 
looks into, gr AAS almoſt wholly . 1 W of 
2 wg ived a ag þ 235 "po 100 they 
were totally without any ny e o accompliſhments 
. now — le 'of Güte . been for 


— r-contempt. It Ee not 
— * even Heir moſt 3 ED for ſome paxti- 


his own fort every writer wil haves can pretend to 
0 ae were ever at one ridotto. | 
important article 'of 3 the ceremogial of | 


| viſits the N 5 55 delight of unfriendly intimacies and un- 


meaning ciyilities, they are gbſalntely Gent. Blunt truth, 
and downright honeity, ws clothes, ſtaying at home, hard 
L few words, „ oy ole unenliyened l cenſure or 
e meaning, are what tg as the pe ona, 
and pleaſures of life. 1077 Nang nh lite difimulat 970 tea 
e glitter of fn 5 the 

triumph of precedence, ay epch 1 4 1 of 1 

ſeem to have ney notion of, and 

walls 8 hade Le in A a Saving 
heron ed at a $3070: | 
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Indeed one eannot diſcover any one thing they pretend w 


teach people, but to be - wiſe, and good; acquirements inſi- 
nitely below the conſideration of perſons of taſte and fpirit, 
| who know how to ſpend their time to ſo much better purpoſe. 
Among other admirable improvements, pray,” Mr. 9 
do not forget to enlarge on the very extenſive benefit of f playing, | 
| ur dad) export to fe jt provail univerally in a t we 
Nt fu to fee eee in all parts of 


- is obvious} See 
no fine gentleman 


er play, | 


— there is 

| mr — any other thing 
worth living for, to to he TT —. were not for the 
charitable aſſiſtance of nteel part of man- 
kind muſt, one day, in y faffer a total extinc- 
tion of 2 

Nor are ver be the only gainers ſo ſalu- 
tary a cuſtom, which influence, in ſome, de- 


ree, to the lower orders of — . but were it dan general, 
how nen would the world be it ee 


ae hard upon poor creatures, be they ever ſo mean, witty 
them thoſe enjoyments and liberties which are equally for 
all. Yet if ſeryants were taught to go to church oft this day, 
ſpend ſome part of it in reading or receiving inſtruction in a 
family way, and the reſt in mere friendly converſation, the poor 
wretches would infallil Aten dee chat they were 

obliged to be ſober, m _— neee 
ters 2 miſtreſſes. e | 
2 . a would 
and primitive 


wiſh their domeſticks infected fuch: 
| notions, or laid under ſuch unmerciful reſtraints: All which 
may, in a great meaſure be prevented by the prevalence of the | 
f faſhion, that I would have you recommend. 

or when the lower "kind. of i ſee- their betters, with * 
truly laudable ſpirit, inſulting 1 in the face of thoſe 
rude, ill-bred dictators, piety, and the laws, they are e : 
excited and 1 as far 8 actions can admoniſh 1 
cite, and ty he that too e t of ſetti 

hem at e in Aung! inſtances as oaks: 

tic and inclinations may require ; Tod | nd is the liberty 1 
the whole l e improved and enlatrged. 


In ſhort, Mr. a faithful been ee. of the _ 
nyiyberleſs. benefits * a life, you. will have done your . 


f 
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| of human exiſtence, perpetual diffipation” 
y encouraging to 2 cheir whole attention on 
trifles, and make am their ſole ſtudy, you will teach 
them how to avoid many very uneaſy reflections. 
All che loft feelings of humanity, the ſympa thies of friend- 3 
all natural temptations to the care of — and ſolici- 
about the good or ill of others, with the whole train of do. 
meſtick and ſocial affections, which create ſuch daily anxieties, 
ſtifled and ſuppreſſed in a 


| erious thoughts, but 
out of te 9000 d; 


512 and g 
cond of that of. | Ew ter, be 


( . CHARIESSA. | 


Nor 101. Tozepar, March \ 1585. 
Malu jubes H 7 wil Hynsale Kun 5 
RI * Mut 
Alas | dear Sir, you ys. vain, _ NIE cy 
Imi 5 
No bee from Gr pO,” | a1 
. can produce. , . V Lawns, 
2 7 the RAMBLER, 
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Havixe by ſeverdl years of i ſtudy Gebe i 
my mind a great number of principles and Le pot obtained 
by frequent exerciſe the power N L them with propriety; | 
and combining them with readi Trab Axel to quit the uni- 
| 5 8 a gow adn i th lng 
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and to mingle. in+ the crowd of public life. I was naturally at. 
| trated by the company of thoſe who were of the ſame age with 
myſelf, and finding that my academical gravity, contributed very, 
little to my reputation, applied my faculties to jocularity and 
burleſque, Thus, in a ſhort time I had heated my imagination 
to ſuch a ſtate of activity and ebullition, that upon ever o 
fon it fumed away in burſts of wit, and -evaporations f 
gaiety. I became ↄn a ſudden, the idol of the coffee-houſe, | 
was in one winter ſolicited to accept the preſidentſhipof five 
clubs, was dragged. by violence to every new. play, and 
quoted in eyery controverſy upon theatrical merit; was in 
every public 4 ſurrounded by a multitude of humble au- 
ditors, who retailed in other places of reſort my maxim 
and my jeſts, and was boaſted as their intimate companion, 
by many, who had no other pretenſions to my acquaintance, 
than that they had drank chocolate in the ſame ro m. 
You will not wonder, Mr, RaMBTERN, that I mention 
my ſucceſs with ſom e of triumph and elevation. 


Perhaps no kind of ſuperiority is more flatteri or alluring 

than that Which js conferred. by the — 5 converſa- 
tion, by extemporaneous ſprightlineſs of fancy, copiouſneſs of 
language, and fertility of ſentiment. In other exertions of 
genius, the greater part of the praiſe is unknown and un- 

enjoyed; the writer, indeed, ſpreads his reputation to a wi- 
der extent, but receives little · pleaſure or advantage from the 
diffuſion of his name, and only obtains a kind of nominal 
ſovereignty over regions which pay no tribute, The col- 
loquial wit has always his on radiance, reflected on him- 
ſelf, and enjoys all the pleaſure which he beſtows ; he finds 
his power confeſſed by eyery one that approaches him, fees. 
ey Ke kindling with rapture, and attention ſwelling into 
prane. 5 6 5 n 2 

The deſire which every man feels of importance and eſ. 
teem, is ſo. much gratified by finding an aſſembly, at his 
entrance, brightened with © and huſhed with expec. 


tation, that the recollection of ſuch diſtinctions can ſcarcely, 5 : 


fail to be pleaſing, whenſoever it is innocent. And my con- 
ſcience does not reproach me with any mean or e 
effects of vanity; ſince I always 9 my influence on 

the ſide of virtue, and never ſacrificed my underſtanding - 
or ee to the pleaſure of applauſe. me. 
There were many vrhom either the deſire of enjoying my 

pleaſantry, or the pride of being thought to enjoy it, brought . 
often into my company; but I was careſſed in a. particular 
_  faanner by Demochares, a gentleman of a large eſtate, 


anda 
liberaf 
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liberal diſpoſition. My fortune being by no means exuberant, 
inclined me to be pleaſed with a Friend he was willing to be 
entertained at his own char became by daily invitations 
habituated to his table, and, as he believed my acquaintance 
neceſſary to the character of elegance, which he was defirous 
of eſtabliſhing, I lived in all the lu of afluence, without 
expence or dependence, and paſſed my life in a perpetual reci- 

ocation of pleaſure, which men brought together by ſimi- 
itude of accompliſhments, or deſire of improvement. 

But all power has its ſphere of activity, beyond which it 
produces no effect. Democharet being called by his affairs 
into the country, imagined that he ſhould increafe his popu- 
larity by coming among his neighbours accompanied by a 
man whoſe abilities were ſo generally allowed. The report 
preſently ſpread through half the country that Demochares was 

arrived, and had brought with him the celebrated Hilarius, 
by whom fuch merrimeut would be excited, as had never been 
enjoyed or conceived before. I knew, indeed, the — 
for which I was invited, and, as men do not look diligently 
out for poſſible miſcarri was pleaſed to find myſelf courted 
upon principles of intereſt, and conſidered as capable of recon. _ 
= ciling factions, compoſing feuds, and uniting a whole province 
| in focial happineſs. . NF: | 
After a few days ſpent in adjuſting his domeſtic regulations, 
Demochares invited all the gentlemen of his neighbourhood to 
dinner, and did not forget to hint how much my preſence was 
expected to heighten the pleaſure of the feaſt, He informed 
me what prejudices my reputation has raiſed in my favour, and 
repreſented the ſatisfattion with which he ſhould ſee me kindle 
the blaze of merriment, and ſhould remark the various 
effefts that my fire would have upon ſuch diverſity of mat. 


ter. . | 
This declaration, by which he intended to quicken my 
Vivacity, filled me with ſolicitude. I felt an ambition of ſhin- 
ing which I never knew before ; and was therefore embarraſſed 
with an-unuſual fear of diſgrace. I paſſed the night in plan- 
ning out to myſelf the converſation of the coming day; recol-- 
lected all my topieks of raillery, propoſed proper ſubjects of 
. ridicule, prepared ſmart replies to a thouſand queſtions, ac- 
| anſwers to imaginary repartees, and formed- a 
zine of remarks, apophthegms, tales, and illuſtrations. 

e morning broke at laſt in the midſt of theſe buſy medi- 
tations, . I roſe with the palpitations of a champion on the day 
of combat ; and notwithſtanding all my ef found my 
ſpirits funk under the weight -of expeQation. —_— 


| | 3 5 
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after began to drop in, and every one, at his entrance, was 
introdueed to Hilarius. What conception the inhabitants of 
2 jon had formed of a wit, I cannot done AY but 

that they all ſeemed; after the regular i 
—— 8 turn away diſappointed; = that while 
we waited-for dinner, they caſt their eyes firſt upon me, 
— upon each other, like a theatrical aſſembly waiting 
for a ſhew. 

Frem the wieanels* of this ſitwation I was relieved by 
the dinner; and as every attention was taken up by the buſi- 
neſs of the hour, I ſunk quietly to a level wit the reſt of the 
company. But no ſooner were the diſhes removed, than, in- 
ſtead” of cheerful confidence and familiar prattle, an uni- 
verſal ſilenee again ſhewed their expectation of ' ſome unu- 
ſual performance.” My friend endeavoured to rouſe them 
by- healths- and queſtions; — anſwered him with great 
brevity; and immediately. . into their former weber 


hd e | waited- in- of ſome opportunity to divert them, _ 
but could- find no np g g. a ſingle fally ; and who 
can be- merry without an object of 'mirth ? After a few 
faint -eff6rts,, which produced Fatih applauſe. nor oppoſi- 
tion, I was content to mingle with the maſs, to put round 
the glaſs in ſilenee; and ſolace myſelf with be own — 
tions. | | 
My friend looked round him; the ueſts ſtared at one 
. another z and if now and then a few ſyllables were uttered 
with timidity and heſitation, there was none ready to make 
any reply. All our faculties were frozen, and every mi- 
nute took away from our capacity of pleaſing, and diſpoſi- 
tion to be pleaſed. Thus paſſed the hours to which ſo 
much happineſs was decreed ; the hours which had, by a2 
kind of open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to m | 
and to Eurit 

At laſt the night came on, and the neceſſity of 
freed us from the perſecutions of each other. I hear peeing den, 1 
as they walked along the court, murmuring at the loſs of the 
day, and enquiring Whether any man Soak pay a ſecond vi- 
fit to a houſe haunted by a wit. 
Demochares, whoſe benevolence is greater than his 
tration, having flattered his __ with the ſecon ho- 
nour which he was to gain by my ſprightlineſs and ele- 
gance, and the affection with which he ſhould be followed 


r a perpetual banquet of gaiety, was not able to conceal 
his Wo eng —_— nor would ut be — | 
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that L had not ſacrificed his intereſt to ſullenneſs and caprice, 
and ſtudiouſly endeavoured to diſguſt his gueſts, and ſu 

preſſed my powers of delighting, in obſtinate and premol: 
tated ſilence. I am informed the reproach of their ill 
reception is divided by the gentlemen of the country be- 
tween us ; ſome being of opinion, that my friend is delud- 
ed by an impoſtor, who, though he has found ſome art 
of gaining his favour, is afraid to ſpeak before men of more 
penetration; and others concluding, that I think only London 
the proper theatre of my abilities, and diſdain to exert my ge- 

nius for the praiſe of ruſticks. ., * | We” 


I believe, Mr. RamBLER, that it has ſometimes. 

pened to others, who have the or ill fortune to b 
celebrated for wits, to fall under the ſame cenſures upon the 
like occaſions. I hope therefore that you will prevent any 
miſrepreſentations of ſuch failures, by remarking chat inven- 
tion is not wholly at the command of its poſſeſſor; that the 
power of pleaſing is very often obſtructed by the deſire; 
that all expectation leſſens ſurprize, _= ſome ſurprize is 
neceſſary to gaiety; and that thoſe who deſire to partake 

of the pleaſure of wit muſt contribute to its production, 
ſince the mind ſtagnates without external ventilation, and 
that efferveſcence of the fancy, which flaſhes into tranſ- 
port, can be raiſed only by the infuſion of diſſimilar ideas. 
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nene 102. SarunpA, March 5 OY 5 


With conſtant motion as the moments g 
Behold in r e the any tide! 
For none can art, or e 

The flowing ro the 2 5215 1 50 * art 
But wave by wave purſu d arrives on ure 
And each impell'd behind ——_— 335 F 
So time on time revolvi 1 PSs. TO 
So minutes follow, aa he minutes cM 2 auen. , 


a 
* 0 
4 


Ii E „ bbs: in the progreſs 4 
& which we are perpetually changing our ſcenes: we firſt 


* leave childhood behind us, then youth, then the years of 


« ripened manhood, then er — more pleaſing part of 
« old age.” The peruſal of this paſſage having 5 | 


a train of reflections on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant fluctu- 
ation of his wiſhes, the gradual change of his diſpoſition to all 
— 4 jects, and the thou htleſſneſs with which he floats . 
| the: Aon of time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidit my 
e on a ſudden, found my ears filled with 
the tumult of labour, the ſhouts 1 nach the ſhrieks of 
alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh of waters. | 


My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curioſity; but ſoon : 8 


ee myſelf fo far as to enquire whither we were : 
and what was the cauſe of ſuch mour and confuion I a | 
told that they were launching out into the ocean of life ; 

we had already paſſed the ſtreights of in whic A 


tudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their 


veſſels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, or negligence, 
of thoſe who ts to ſteer 2 


on the main ſea, abandoned to the winds and billows, without. 
any 3 means of ſecurity 5 < care of the pilot, 4» 5 
it was always in our power to chooſe numbers that 
eee 


Iden 


and that we were now 
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ing my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream e rte flowery 
to behold 


though not noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtable, bore him 
away. B thoſe iſlands alb was darkiieſs, nor could any 
. _ engerd deſcribe» the-ſhore at which he firſt em- 
Before me, and each other” fide” was an expanſe'of waters 
violently agitated; and covered wir ſe thfek a"raiſt; "that the 
moſt perſpicacious eye could ſee but a little way. It appeared 
ta be full of rocks and whirlpools,, for many. ſunk unexpectedly 
while they were courting theigale,-with full ſails, and inſulting 
thoſe whom they had left behind So numerous, indeed, were 
the ers, and ſo thiek the darkneſs, that no caution could 
confer ſecurity, Vet there were many, who, by falſe intel- 
ligence, betrayed their followers into whirlpools, or by vio- 
The current was variable and inſurmountable; but though 
it was impoſſihle to ſail· againſt it, or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was not ſd violent as to allow no op- 
portunities for dexterity or courmge, ſince, though none cbuld 
retreavbavk from danger, yet they might often avoid it by ob- 
lique direction. 06 Sn Fu art Hee rn 
It was, however, not very common to ſteer with much care 

or prudence ; for by ſome univerſal infatuation, every nian ap. 
peared to think himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw his conſorts every 
moment ſinking round him; and no ſooner had the waves 
—_ we than 3 — Lungren were 
n; the was purſued with the ſame jpcund con- 
— 3. cry that cu ra ra bas himſelf upo he ſoundneſs 
of his veſſel, and believed himſelf able to ſtern the' whirlpool 
in which his friend was” ſwallowedy or glide over the rooks' 
on which he was daſhed: nor was it often obſerved that the 
ſight ofa wreck RIES : if he turned 
alde fbr 3 moment, he ſoon forgot the rudder, and left himſelf 
again to the diſpoſal of chan eee. 
This * did not proceed from indifference, or from 
wearineſs of their preſent condition; for nat one of thoſe who 
thus ruſhed upon deſtruction, failed, when he was finking, to 
call loudly upon his affociates for that help which could not 
now be given him; and many ſpent their laſt moments in cau- 
tioning others againſt the folly by which they were intercepted 


# 


* * 


3 | 
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in the midſt of their courſe. Their benevolence was ſomes 
times praiſed, but their admonitions were unregarded, 2 

The veſſels in which we had embarked be confeſſedly 

unequal to the turbulence. of the ſtream. of li 15 * 
bly impaired in the courſe of the voyage; fo 

ſſenger was certain, that how long ſoever. * 9 125 
Bruun accidents, or by ee. vigilance, be ora 
R a wie Jens Wd be 

is neceſſity o t have to : 

1. This openly of prin , at leaſt to keep the me- 

8 aa — timorous in perpetual torments, and hinder them - 

t any enjoyment of the varieties and ** which 
Fon ered them as the ſolace of their ; yet in effe& 
none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction has e to whom it 
was woe qrepdils May gh had the art of concealing their dan- 

; and thoſe who knew their inability to 

| 2 the fake of the jerroed that embarraſſed their way, took 
care never to look forward, but found ſome amuſement for the 
preſent moment, and generally entertained themſelves by play- 

of ie, Horz, who "as the conſtant aſſociate of the voyage 

e. 
Verl Hora woranadl ts neat even to thoſe whom 

ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they ſhould eſcape, but that 
2 ſhould ſink laſt; and wich this promiſe every one was ſa- 
 tisfied, though he laughed at the r for ſeeming 22 | 
Hors, indeed, apparently mocked the 1 of her DA 

for in proportion. 28 their veſlels grew leakyg — re- — 

Nr buſy in 


doubled — alben fo of co fas ut 
making provi or 2 lo voyage, * ny a 
but themſelves ſaw li / e peri fon by be 
cay. . 
7 he mids ef 0 the current of be wtheg 5 of InTza- 
PERANCE, a dreadfyl whirlpool, —.— e as | 
which the pointed cra 8 1 
tops covered 9 on which 'E ass Key —_ | 0 
repoſe, and with ſhades, where PLzAsUzE warbled the ſong, 
We 
je ocean lte mu EASON. 1 * 
always at hand to ſteer the paſſengers through a 1 —.— 
outlet by which they might * but very few could, by 
her intreaties or remomſtfances, induced to pu t the rudder - 
into her band, without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould e . 
near unto the rocks of PLsASURE, that they might ſolace 
themſelves with a thort enjoyment , of. that, delicious nere 
Voi. III. K Atter 


7 


2 


o { 


inſenſible rotations, towards the center. She then repented her 


come; and the 


expectation. But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the rocks of 


labours that ſcarce Hoys herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. 
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after which the) / always determined to purſue their courſe with- | 
out any other deylation. 
RE Aso was too often violet upon ſo far eſe promi- 
les, as to venture her charge within the eddy o — gulph of 
INTEMPERANCE, where, indeed, the circumvolution was 
but yet interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by 


2 and wich 1 force — to 1 but 
e draught of the gulph was generally too to be over- 
: Kr” enger, Hs 220d in Accles with a pleaſ- 
ws and giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loft, 
oſe few Whom REason was able to extricate, generally 
ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the points which ſhot out from 
the rocks of PLEASURE, that they were unable to continue 
their courſe with the ſame 09 and e as before, but 
floated alon er y and feedſh 22 every breeze, 
and ſhatter every ruffle a ere the water, till funk, by 
flow d r long ſtruggles, and Bnet le exp 
*ents, always repining at their own folly, and warning others 
againſt the firſt approach of the gulph of InTEMPERANCE. 
There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the breaches and 
ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which had been ſhattered on the 
rocks of PLzAsURg.* Many appeared to have great confidence 
in their ſkill; and ſome, en were preſerved by it from 
*finking, who had received only a fi be blow ; but I remarked 
"that few veſſels laſted long which 7, pow much repaired,” nor 
was it found that the tie themſelves continued afloat longer 
[than thoſe who had leaſt of their affiſtance. * 
The only advantage which, in the Yoyage of life, the ** 
* bad above the negligent, was, that ſunk later, and 
more ſuddenly; for they Pale forward till > th had ſometimes 
deen all thoſe in whoſe company they had iſſued hr the ſtrei bw, 
of infaricy, periſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet 
eroſs breeze; without the toil of refiftance, or the anguiſh of | 


"PLEASURE, Cy ſubſided · by ſenſible contended 
long with the encroaching waters, and harraſſed themſelves by 


As I was looking upon the various fate of the multitude 
about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with an admonition from 
one unknown Power, ® Gaze not idly upon others when thou 

—— art ſinking. Whence is this thoughtleſs uillity, 

thou and 1 are equally — * 1 an, far 
"A ſeeing the gulph of INTEMPERANCE: before N 
and awaked. 


/ 
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Nums: 103: Tuzspar, March 12, 1761. 
Scire volunt ſecreta domur, atque inde timeri/ Ju 


They ſearch the ſecrets of the houſe, FRY OS 
Are worſhipp'd' there, and fear'd for what they know. 
N 111 . eee, Daene 


4 * 2 


CurrosITY is one of the permanent and certain cha- 
racteriſticks of a vigorous intellect. Every advance into know= 
ledge opens new proſpects, and produces new incitements to 
further oo. All the attainments poſſible n our preſent _ 
are evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyment z 
conqueſt 2 purpoſe but that of kindling boa, diſ- 
covery has no effect but of raiſing expectation; the gratifica- 
tion of one deſire encourages another; and after all our labours, 
ſtudies, and enquiries; we are continually at the ſame diſtance 
from the completion of our ſchemes, have ſtill ſome wiſh im- 
portunate to be ſatisfied, and ſome faculty reſtleſs and turbulent 
for want of its enjoyment,  _. 8 3 
+ The deſire of knowledge, though often animated by extrin- 
ſick and adventitiqus motives, ſeems on many occaſions to ope- 
rate without ſubordination to any other principle; we are 
eager to ſee and hear, withoiit intention of referring our ob= 


ſervations to a farther end; we climb a mountain for a proſpe& * 


of the plain; we run to the ſtrand in a ſtorm, that we may 
contemplate the agitation of the water; we range from city 
to city, though we profeſs neither architecture nor fortiſica- 
tion; we croſs ſeas only to view nature in nakedneſs, or mag- 
nificence in ruins; we are equally allured by novelty of every 
Eind, by a deſart or a palace, a cataract or a cavern, by every 
thing rude and every thing Ein every thing great and 
every thing little; we do not ſee a thicket but with ſome temp- 
tation to enter it, nor remark an inſect flying before us but 
. 85 inclination to 9 0 it. N of 3 
is paſſion is, per regularly heightened in proportion 
as the — of he | mind l x] e 5 
therefore introduces Ceſar ſpeaking with dignity ſuitable to 
the eur of his deſigns and the extent of his capacity, hen 
he declares to the high-prieſt of Egypt, that he has no deſire 
equally powerful with that of finding the origin of 128 
$405 8 | 1 An 
N K 3 


* 
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and that he would quit all the projects of the civil war for a ſight 
of thoſe fountains which had been ſo long concealed. And 
Homer, when he would furniſh the Sirens with a temptation, 
to which his hero, renowned for wiſdom, might yield without 
diſgrace, makes them declare, that none ever departed from 
but with inereaſe of knowledge. 3 
| ere is, indeed, ſcarce any kind of ideal” acquirement 
which may not be applied to ſome uſe, or which may not at 
leaſt gratify pride with occaſional ſuperiority; but whoever 
attends che motions of his own mind will find, that upon 
the firſt appearance of an object, or the firſt ſtart of a queſtion, 
his inclination to a nearer view, or more accurate diſcuſſion, 
recedes all thoughts of profit, or of competition; and that 
his deſires take wing by inſtantaneous impulſe, though their 
flight may be invigorated, or their efforts renewed, 'by ſubſe- 
quent conſiderations. The gratifieation of -curiofity rather 
rees us from uneaſinefs than confers pleaſure; we are more 
pained by ignorance than delighted by inſtruction. Curioſity 
1s the thirſt of the ſoul ; it inflames and torments us, and males 
us taſte every thing with joy, however otherwiſe inſipid, by 
which it may be quenched, 6 e 
* is 80 1 the . — 6 — 
ve Propoſed knowledge only as their reward; and that ſei- 
ence, though perhaps the — of intereſt, was the daugh- 
ter of curiolity ; for who can believe that they who firſt watch- 


ed the courſe of the ſtars, forefaw the uſe of their diſcoveries 


to the r | he commerce, or the menſuration of time ? 
5 e n j | 
they that the lights changed their places; what the) 
— they were bus to underſtand, and in time traced 
8 1 ge © * e e 1 
; ere are, inde in the form of -men, who appear 
fatisfied with their iel u poſſeſſionis, and ſeem to live 
without deſire of enlarging their conceptions g before whom 
the world paſſes without notice, and who are equally unmoved 
by nature or by art. 4 958 eee 
This negligence is ſometimes only the temporary effect of a 
predominant paſſion: a lover finds no inclination to travel . 
path, but that which leads to the habitation of his miſtreſs; a 
trader can ſpare little attention to common occurrences, 'when 
his fortune is e red by a ſtorm. It is frequently the'con- 
ſequence of a total immerſion in ſenſuality: - corporeal pleaſures 
wy be indulged till privurary' of every other kind of happi- 
is obliterated ; the mind, long habituated . 
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and quieſcent ſtate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of think» 
ing; and though ſhe may ſometimes be diſturbed by the 
e of new ideas, ſhrinks back again to ignorance and 
But, indeed, if we except them to whom the continual taſk 
of procuring the ſupports of life, denies all opportunities of 
deviation from their own. narrow track, the number of ſuch as. 
live without the ardour of enquiry. is very ſmall, though many, 
content themſelves. with cheap amuſements, and waſte their 
lives in reſearches of no importance. 
There is no ſaare more dangerous to buſy: and. excurſive 
minds, than the cobwebs of petty inquiſitiveneſs, which en- 
tangle them in trivial employments and minute ſtudies; and, 
detain them in a middle: ſtate, between the tediouſneſs of total, 
nativity, and the fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant them 
at once with eaſe and novelty, and. vitiate them with the lux- 
ury of learning. The necetlity of doing ſomething, and the 
fear of undertaking much, ſinks the hiſtorian to a genealogiſt, 
the philoſopher to a journaliſt of the weather, and the mathe- 
matician to a conſtructor of dials. 3 „ 
It is happy when thoſe who cannot content themſelves to be 
idle, nor reſolve to be induſtrious, are at leaſt employed 
without injury to others; but it ſeldom happens that we can. 
contain = long in a neutral ſtate, or forbear to ſink 
into vice, when we are no longer ſoaring towards virtue. 
 Nugaculus was diſtinguiſhed in his earlier years by an un- 
common livelineſs of imagination, quiekneſs of ebe and. 
extent of knowledge. en he entered into life, plied, 
himſelf with particular inquiſitiveneſt to examine the various 
motives of human. actions, the complicated influence of min- 
_ gled affections, the different modifications of intereſt and am- 
bition, and the various cauſes of miſcarriage and ſucceſs both, 
in publick and private affairs. : gy 
| Thou his friends did not diſcover to what purpoſe: all. 
obſervations were collected, or how Nugaculys would 


: 
- * 


much improve his virtue or his fortune by an inceſſant atten. 


ſiullies of paſſion, and all the other caſualities by which he 


tion to changes of countenance, burſts of eee 
dy of 


to trace a, charactery yet they could not deny the ſtu 


human nature to be worthy of a wiſe many, they therefore. 
flattered his vanity, applauded his diſcoveries, and Biene a 

with ſubmiſſive modeſty to his lectures on the uncertainty 

inclination, the weakneſs of reſolves, and the inſtability of. 


P , F220 , . 
tempety to his account of the various, motives which, agitate. 
0 s by - T / e, „een, » 1 177 e. re . * the 


— 
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the mind, and his ridicule of the modern dream of a ruling 


on, | po $603, 
Pack was the firſt incitement of Nugaculus to a cloſe in- 
ſpection into the conduct of mankind. He had no intereſt in 
view, and therefore no deſign of ſupplantation; he had no 
malevolence, and therefore. faults without any inten- 
tion to expoſe them ; but having once found the art of en- 
ing his attention — 2 others, he had no inclination to 
call it back to himſelf, but has paſſed his time in keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon ind Ag, character, and lived 
upon a ſmall eſtate without any thought of encreaſing it. 
He is, by continual application, become a general maſter of 
ſecret hiſtory, and can give an account of the intrigues, pri- 
vate marriages, compoſitions, and ſtratagems, of half a cen- 
tury. He knows the mortgages upon every man's eſtate, the 
terms upon which every enden raiſes his money, the real 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the jointure e 
every contract, and the expectations of every family from mai- 
den aunts and childleſs acquaintances, He can relate the eco- 
nomy of every houſe, knows how much one man's cellar is 
_ robbed by his butler, and the land of another underlet by his 
ſteward ; he can tell where the manor-houſe is falling, 
though large ſums are yearly paid for repairs; and where 
the tenants are ſelling without the conſent - of 'the 
owner. N | PEO eee 5 
To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently guilty 
of a thouſand acts of treac 25 He ſees no man's ſer- 
vant without draining him of his truſt; he enters no fa- 
mily without flattering the children into diſcoveries; he is 
a perpetual ſpy upon the doors of his neighbours ; and knows 
by long experience, at whatever diſtance, the looks of a credi- 
tor, a bor r, a lover, and a pimp. A e's 
_  Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and therefore his induſtry has 
not hitherto been very miſchievous to others, - or dangerous to 
himſelf ; but ſince he cannot enjoy this knowledge but by diſ- 
covering it, and, if he had no other motive to ee is 
obliged to traffick like the chymiſts, and purchaſe one ſecret 
with another; he is every day more hated as he is more known; 
for he is conſidered by great numbers as one that has their fame 
d their bappineſs in his power, and no man can much love 
kim of whom kelives/nfear; noon im 2 4 Port 
N has _ intention, „r | Lee if not laudable, 
intention of regulating his own behaviour by the ri- | 
ence of others, by an — declenſion of n be- 
trayed Nugaculai, not only to a fooliſh, but vicious waſte jo 
7 22 = F 75 4 : | A . 
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2 life which might have been honourably paſſed in publick ſcr- 
vices or domeſtick virtues. He has loſt his original intention, 
and given up his mind to employments that engiols, but do net 

improve it. , ET hol Los AE OT IOES, - 


oy 
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Th E apparent inſufficiency of every individual to his own 
happineſs or ſafety, compels us to ſeek from one ariother aſſiſ- 
tance and ſupport. The neceſſity of joint efforts for the exe 
cution of any great or extenſive deſigns, the variety. of powers 
diſſeminated. in the ſpecies, and the proportion between the des 
fects and excellencies of different perſons, demand an inter- 
change of help, and communication of intelligence, and by 
frequent reciprocations of beneficence unite mankind in ſoci- 
e ey a 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a time when the 
inhabitants of any country were in a ſtate of equality, without 
diſtinction of rank, or peculiarity of poſſeſſions, it is reaſona- 
ble to believe that every man was then loved in proportion 


as he could contribute by his ſtrength, or his ſkill,” to the ſup- . - 


ply of natural wants; there was then little room for peeviſh ]. 
diſlike, or capricious favour ; the affection admitted into the 
heart was rather eſteem than tenderneſs ;. and kindneſs. was 
only purchaſed by benefits. But when by force or policy, by wil- 
dom or by fortune, property and ſuperiority were introduced 
and eſtabliſhed, ſo that men were condemned to labour for the 

ſupport of a few, then they whoſe poſſeſſions ſwelled above 
their wants, naturally laid out their ſuperfluities upon pleaſure; 
and thoſe who could not gain friendſhip by neceſſary offices, 
endeavoured to promote their intereſt by luxurious gratifica- 
_ and to create need which they might be courted to 


| | : ; - g The 
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I Thedeſires of mankind are- much more numerous than their 

attainments, and the capacity of imagination much Jarger than 
actual enjoyment. Multitudes are therefore unfatisfied with 
their allotments; and he that hopes to improve his condition 
by the favour of another, and either finds no room for the exer- 
tion of great qualities, or” pereeives himſelf excelled by his 
rivals, will, by other expedients, endeavour to become agree. 
able where he cannot be important, and learn, by d. rees, to 
number the art of pleafing among the moſt uſeful ſtudies, and 
moſt valuable acqui tions, 

This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion to its uſe⸗ 
fulneſs, and will always flouriſh moſt where it is moſt re- 
warded-; for this reaſon we find it with great aſſidu- 
ity under abſolute governments, honours and riches are 
in the hands of one man, whom all endeavour to propitiate, 
and who ſoon becomes ſo much accuſtomed to compliance - 
and officiouſneſs, as not eaſily to find, in the moſt delicate 
Ege chat novelty which, is neceſſary to procure Atten- 


18 is dkoiited by a very few experiments, that no man 
is much pleaſed with a companion, who does not increaſe, 
in ſome reſpect, his fondneſs of himſelf ; and, therefore, he 

that wiſhes rather to be led forward Y proſperity 902 the gentle 


hand of favour, than to force his labour and merit muſt 
conſider with more care how 0 10 1 his patron s excellen-- 


cies than his own ; that whenever he approaches he may fill 


| the imagination with pleaſing dreams, away diſ- 


| wn  wearineſs by a perpetual Boo of 


es. 
"1 bis may, indeed, ſometimes he effected by ing the 
attention upon advantages which are reall rely poſed, or upon 
4" any which reaſon fpreads before dope for whoever can 

rve or require to be courted, has generally, either from 
_ 8 from fortune, gifts, danch * may review with 


3 when he is artfully recalled to che 
lation,” he will Abe ce 


5 No Ae ones deg . er Kr ing to 
an application only to the paſſions, W ve to 
derive hope from any other ſources than induſtry and virtue, 
ſeldom retain dignity and magnanimity ſufficient to defend 
them againſt the conſtant recurrence of temptation to falſchood, 
He that is too defirous to be loved, will Een learn to flatter, 
and when he has 6xhauſted all the variations of honeſt 
aud can delight no longer with the civility of truth, he 
invent 


4 


delightful 


- 
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invent new topicks of panegyrick, and break out into raptures 
at virtues and beauties conferred by himſelf. * 
The drudgeries of dependence would, indeed, be aggravat- 
ed by hopeleſneſs of ſucceſs,. if no indulgence was allowed to 
adulation. He that will obſtinately conhne his patron to hear 
only the commendations which he deſerves, will ſaan be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with more compals of 
mufick, "The greateſt human virtue bears no proportion te 
human vanity. We always think ourſelves better than we are, 
aud are generally deſirous that others ſhould think us ſtill bet. 
ter than we think ourſelyes, To praiſe us for actions or diſpo- 
ſitions, which deſerve praiſe, is not to confer a benefit, but to 
pay a tribute, We bave always pretenſions to fame, which, 
in our own hearts, we know to be diſputable, and which we 
are deſirous to ſtrengthen by a new ſuffrage ; we have always 


hopes which we ſuſpect to be fallacious, and of which we ea» 


gerly ſnatch at ay Mw 5 e 0 i 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the firſt approaches under 
the conduct of truth, and to ſecure credit to future encomiums; 
by ſuch praiſe as may be ratified by the conſcience; but the 
mind once habi to the luſciouſneſs of eulogy, becomes, in 
a ſhort time, nice and faſtidious, and, like a vitiated palate, is 
inceflantly calling for higher gratificatious, | > 

It is ſcarcely credible to what degree diſcernment may be 
_ dazzled by the miſt of pride, and wiſdom infatuated by the 

intoxication of flattery z or how low the genius may deſcend 
by ſucceſſive gradations of ſervility, and hom ſwiſily it ma 
fall down the precipice of falſehood, No man can, i 
obſerve, without indignation, on what names, both of ancient 
and modern times, the utmoſt exuberance of praiſe has been 
laviſhed, and by what hands it has been beſtowed. It has 
never yet been found, that the tyrant, the plunderer, the 

oppreflor, the moſt hateful of the hateful, the moſt *profli- 
gate of the profligate, have been denied any celebrations 
which were willing to purchaſe, or that. wickedneſs 
and folly have not found correſpondent flatterers through all 
their ſubordinations, except when they have been aſſociated 
with avarice or poverty, or have wanted either inclination 
or ability to hire a panegyriſt. n 

As there is no character ſo deformed as to fright away 
from it the proſtitutes of praiſe, there is no degree of 
encomiaſtick veneration which pride has refuſed. The em- 
perors of Nome ſuffered themſelves to be worſhipped in 
their lives with altars and ſacrifices; and in an age more 

| | enlightened, 
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enlightened, the terms peculiar to the praiſe and worſhip 
of the Supreme Being, have been applied to wretches 
whom it was the reproach of humanity to number amon 
men ; and whom nothing but riches or power hinder 

thoſe that read or wrote their deification, from hunting 
into the toils of juſtice, as diſturbers of the peace of na- 
There are, indeed, many among the poetical flatterers, who 
muſt be reſigned to infamy without vindication, and whom 
we muſt confeſs to have deſerted the cauſe of virtue for 
pay: they have committed, againſt full conviction, the crime 
of obliterating the diſtinctions between good and evil, and 
inſtead of oppoſing the encroachments of vice, have incit- 
ed her progreſs, and celebrated her conqueſts. But there 
is a lower claſs of ſycophants, whoſe underſtanding has not 
made them capable of equal guilt. Every man of high 
rank is ſurrounded with numbers, who, have no other rule 
of thought or action, than his maxims, and his conduct; 
whom the honour of being numbered among his acquain- 
tance, reconciles to all his vices and all his abſurdities ; 
and who eaſily perſuade themſelves to eſteem him, by whoſe 
_—_ they confides themſelves as diſtinguiſhed and ex- 
It is for mean minds to venture themſelves 
within the fphere eee Stupidity is ſoon blinded 
. 
ie 1 b 4 o ſolicit pati is, at leaſt, 
in the event, to ſet virtue to ſale. None can be pleaſed with- 
put praiſe, and few can be praiſed without falſchood; few can 
be aſſiduous without ſervility, and none can be ſervile without 


" 
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Vain man runs to caprice reſign'd 1 
Impet's by paſſion, * n blind. 


0 


I was lately alte, among other jects of Ws 
an wniverſal regi/ter, an office, in 


tion, the new attempt 
which every man may lodge an account of his ſuperfluities 
and wants, of whatever he defires to purchaſe or to ſell. My 

imagination ſoon preſented to me the latitude to-which this 
deſign may be extended by integrity and induſtry, and the ad- 
vantages which may be juſtly hoped from a general mart of in- 
telligence, when once its reputation ſhall be ſo eſtabliſhed, that 


neither reproach nor fraud ſhall be feared from it; when an | 


application to it Thall not be cenſured as the laſt reſource! of 
deſperation, nor its informations ſuſpected as the fortuitous 
ſuggeſtions of men obliged not to appear i A 'place 
_ every exuberance A ins and every defici- 
ency ſupplied, where every paſſion may find its gratifi- 
cations, and every honeſt curioſity receive ſatisfaction, where 
the ſtock of a nation, pecuniary and intellectual, nat; a = 
brought ther, and where all conditions of humanity 

hope to find relief, pleaſure, and accommodation, muſt equal 
deſerve the attention of the merchant and philoſopher, of him 
who mingles in the tumult of buſineſs, and him who only lives 


to amuſe. himſelf with the various employments and purſuits 


of others. Nor will it be an uninſtructing ſchool to the 
greareſt mafters of method and diſpatch, if ſuch multiplicity 
can be preſerved from embarraſſment, and ſuch tumult from 


ha nd 
was concerting this ſplendid projet, and filling my 


thoughts with its regulation, its conveniencies, its variety, 
and its conſequences, I ſunk gradually into lumber; but the 


ſame 7 Foug h lefs diſtin, ſtill continued to float 
rey. [ percdived myſelf at the gate of an immenſe - 


ko fice, where i, nnumerable multitudes were paſſing without 
e wad 2 on wich 1 fired e 1 5 2 


q 
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tled in the contemplation of ſome important purpoſe, and 
every foot was haſtened by eagerneſs + expectation, * I fol. 
lowed the crowd without knowing whither I ſhould be drawn, 
and remained a while in the x Poo ſtate of an idler, where 
all other beings were buſy, giving place every moment to thoſe 
who had more importance in their looks. Aſhamed to ftand 
ignorant, and afraid to aſk queſtions, at laſt I ſaw a lady ſweep. 
ing by me, whom, by the quickneſs of her eyes, the agility of 
her ſteps, and a mixture of levity and ' impatience, I knew to 
be my long-lov'd protectreſs, Cn iosrrYV,. © Great goddeſs,” 
ſaid I, & may thy votary be permitted to implore thy favour ; 
if thou haſt been my directreſs from the firſt dayen of rea- 
“ fon, if I have followed thee Brough the maze of life with 
4 invariable fidelity, if I have turned to eyery new call, and 
ce . at thy nod one purſuit for another, if I have never 
“ {topped at the invitations of fortune, nor forgot thy au. 
« thority in the bowers of pleaſure, inform me now whither 
FFF ²˙² ꝛ ˙¹ is ihe watts 
* art now, replied the ſmiling power, in the t 
« of Jus rick, and of I'RUTH, whom dhe father of gods and 
« men has ſent down to regiſter the demands and pretenſions 
„ of mankind, that the world may at laſt be reduced to order 
and that none may complain hereafter of being doomed to 
<« taſks for which they are 2 of poſſeſſing faculties 
4 for which, they cannot employment, or yirtues that 
6 uiſh unobſerved for want of opportunities to exert w 
4 of being encumbered with ſuperſſuities which roy would 
« willingly reſign, or of waſting away in defires which ought 
© to be ſatisfied. JUSTICE is now to examine every man's 
«, wiſhes, and TRUTH is to record them; let us approach, and 
4 obſerve the progreſs of this great tranſaction,” 
She then moved forward, and TRUTH, who knew her 
among the moſt faithful of her followers, beckoned her to 
advance, till we were placed near the ſeat of Jusricz. The 
firſt who required the aſſiſtance of the office, came forward with 
a flow pace, and tumour of dignity, and ſhaking a weighty 
purſe in his hand, demanded to be regiſtered by TRUrk, as 
the Mzcgnas of the preſent age, the chief encourager of 
literary merit, to whom men of learning and. wit might apply 
in any exigence or diſtreſs with certainty of ſuccour, Jus ricz 
very mildly enquired, whether be had calculated the expence 
of ſuch a declaration? whether he had been informed what 
number of petitioners would ſwarm about him? whether he 
could diſtinguiſh idleneſs and negligence from calamity, often- 


tation from knowledge, or vivacity from wit? To theſe 
ls queſtions 
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queſtions he ſetined not well provided wich s teply, but 
ed his — by rey mane re Jus ricz then offered 
to regiſter his -propoſal on theſe conditions, that he ſhould 
never ſu Tafelf tobe flattered ? that he ſhould never delay 
an audience when he had nothing to do; and that he ſhould 
never encourage followers without i to teward them. 
Theſe terms were too hard to be accepted; for what, ſaid he, 
is the end of patronage, but the pleaſure of reading dedications, 
holding multitudes in ſuſpenſe, and enjoying their hopes, their 
fears, and their anxiety, flattering them to affiduity, and, at 
laſt, diſmiſſing them for impatience ? JUSTICE his con- 
feſhon, and ordered his name to be poſted upon the —— 
cheats and robbers, and public nuiſanoes, which were by 
that notice warned to avoĩd. | 
Another required to be made known as the diſcoverer of 
a new art of education, by ee eee 
be taught to all capacities, and all inclinations, without fear of 
puniſhment, pain of confinement, loſs of any part of the gay 


mien of ignorance, ne 
in dreſs, . „ or ws 2 

Jus rica and Txurn did not trouble this awd ming with 
many enquiries; but finding his addreſs 5 and his 
ſpeech barbarous, ordered him to be regiſtered as a tall fellow 
who wanted employment, and might ſerve in any poſt where 
the knowledge of reading and writing was not required. ' - 

A man ef a very great and philoſophical aſpect, required 
notice to be given of his intention to ſet out, a certain — 
on a ie , e of his willingneſs to take in paſ- 
| for no mor double the price 2 which they might 
fail above water. His deſire was ranted, and he retired to a 
convenient ſtand, in expectati wr. filli his ſhip, and grow- 
ing * a ſhort time wy the e and expedition 
O j 

Another dublin to. advertiſe the curious, that he had, for 
the advancement of true knowledge, contrived an optical in- 
ſtrument, by which thoſe who laid out their induſtry on 
memorials of the changes of the wind, _ obſerve the 
| _— of the weather-cofks on the hither de of the lunar 
wor 
Another wiſhed. to be ee as the author of an in- 

vention, by which cities or kingdoms might be made warm 

in winter by a ſingle fire, ny pipe. Another 
had a vehicle by which a man might by 2 to floods, 
* continue floating in an inundation, without any in- 

convenience, 
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convenience, till the water ſhould ſubſide. Jus tics con- 
ſidered theſe projects as of no importance. but to their 
authors, and therefore ſcarcely condeſcended to examine 
p but Turn refuſed to admit them into the re- 
Penny, derem pretenders came in one hour to give 
notice of an univerſal medicine, by which all diſeaſes might 
de cured or prevented, and life protracted beyond the age 
of NES roR. But Jus ric informed them, that one uni- 
verfal medicine was ſufficient, and ſhe would delay the 
— PR till ſhe ſaw who could longeſt preſerve his own 


A thouſand other claims and offers were exhibited and 
examined. I remarked, among this mighty: multitude, that, 
of intellectual advantages, many had great exuberance, and 
few confeſſed any want; of every art there were a hundred pro- 
feſſors for a ſingle pupil; but of other attainments, ſuch as 
riches, honours, and preferments, I found none that had toe 
much, but thouſandsand ten thouſands that thought themſelves 
intitled to a larger dividend. 25 e 
It often happened, that all miſers, and women, married at 
the cloſe of life, advertiſed their want of children; nor was 
it uncommon for thoſe who had a numerous offspring, to give 
notice of a ſon or daughter to be ſpared ; but though appearan- 

ces promiſed well on both ſides, the bargain ſeldom ſucceeded; 
for they ſoon loſt their inclination to adopted children, and 
xroclaimed their intentions to promote ſome ſcheme. of pub- 
lick charity; a thouſand propoſals were ROE, made, 
2 which they heſitated till death precluded deci- 
5 | 


As I ſtood looking on this ſcene of confuſion, Tr con- 
deſcended to aſk me, what was my buſineſs at her office ? þ 
was ſtruck with the unexpected queſtion, and awaked by my 
efforts to anſwer it. e 


/ 
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Opinionum commenta delet dies, {ns judicia confirmat. >. Eie. 


Time obliterates the fidtions of opinion, and confirms the deci- 


ſions of nature. 7 


Ir is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of flattery, that it be accommse- 
dated to particular circumſtances or characters, and enter the 
heart on that fide where the paſſions ſtand ready to receive it. 


A lady ſeldom liſtens with attention to any e that of 
ear 18 influence 


her beauty; a merchant always expects to 
at the bank, his importance on the exchange, the height of his 
credit, and the extent of his traffick : and the author will ſcarce- 


1 pleaſed without lamentations of the neglect of learning, | 


e conſpiracies againſt genius, and the low progreſs of merit, 
or ſome praiſes of the magnanimity of thoſe who encounter 
poverty and contemꝑt in the cauſe of knowledge, and truſt for 
on reward of their labours to the judgment and gratitude of 
poſterity. | AD 


An aflurance of unfading laurels, and immortal reputation, | 
is the ſettled reciproeation of civility between amicable wri- 


ters. To raiſe monuments. more durable than braſs, and more 


_ conſpicuous than pyramids, has \been long the common boaſt of 
literature; but among the innumerable architects that erect co-—- 
lumns to themſelves, far the greater - part, either for want of 


durable materials, or of art to diſpoſe them, ſee their edifices 


. Periſh as they are towering to completion, and thoſe few that 
for a while attract the eye of mankind, are generally weak in 


| the foundation, and ſoon ſink by the ſaps of time. 


No place affords a more ſtriking conviction of the vanity of 


human hopes, than a publick library ; for who can ſee the wall 
crowded on every ſide by mighty volumes, the works of labo- 
rious meditation, and accurate enquiry, now ſcarcely known. 
but by the catalogue, and preſeryed only to increaſe the pomp 


of learning, without conſidering how many hours have been 
waſted in vain endeavours, how often imagination has antici- .. 
pated the praiſes of futurity, how many ſtatues have riſen to 
the eye of vanity, how many ideal converts have elevated . 


Seal, how often wit has exulted in the eternal infamy of his 
Ty N e antagoniſts, 
2 8 | 


82 « 
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antagoniſts, and dogmatiſm has delighted in the gradual advans 
ces of his authority, the immutability of his decrees, and the 
perpetuity of his power ? / 


Documenta fors majora, quam fragili loch © 
Starent ſuperbi. | 


| Inſulting chance ne'er called with louder voice, 
On felling mortals.to be proud no more. 


Of the innumerable authors whoſe performances are thi 
_ treaſured up in magnificent obſcurity, moſt are forgotten, be- 
cauſe they never deſerved to be remembered, and owed the hos 
nours which they once obtained, not to judgment or to genius, 
to labour or to art, but to the prejudice of faction, the ſtrata» 
gem of intrigue, or the ſervility of adulatioo . 
Nothing is more common than to find men whoſe works 
are now totally neglected, mentioned with praiſes by their con- 
temporaties, as the oracles of their age, and the legiſlators of 
ſcience. Curiofity is naturally excited, their volumes after 
long enquiry are found, but ſeldem reward the labour of the 
ſearch. * Every period of time has produced theſe bubbles of 
artificial fame, which are kept up a while by the breath of 
faſhion, and then break at once, and are annihilated; The 
learned often bewail the loſs of antient writers whoſe characters 
have ſurvived their works 5 but, —— if we could no, 
N bon ail Shed en one 
4 s, Stepneys, r time, and won 
der by . apts" Blhy could be 2k 
notice. * g P r . * 90 
It cannot, however, be denied, that many have funk into 

| oblivion, whom it were unjuſt to number with this deſpicable 
_ claſs, Various kinds of literary fame ſeem deſtined to various 
meaſures of duration. Some ſpread into exuberance with a 
very ſpeedy growth, but ſoon wither and decay; ſome riſemore 
Nowly, but laſt long. Parnaſſus has its lowers of tranſient 
fragrahee, as well as its oaks of toweting height, and its lau- 
rels of eternal verdure. . eee e 
Among thoſe whoſe reputation is exhauſted in a ſhort time 
by its own luxuriance, are the writers who take advantage of 
preſent incidents or characters which ſtrongly intereſt the paſ- 
fions, and engage univerſal attention. It is not difficult to ob- 
tain readers, when we diſcuſs a queſtion which every one is de- 
k.rous to underſtand, which is debated in every aſſembly, 8 
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has divided the nation into Fang ies z or when we diſplay the 
faults or virtues of him whole publick condudt has made almoſt 
every man his enemy or his friend. To the quick circulation of 
ſuch productions all the motives of intereſt and vanity concur z 
the diſputant enlarges. his knowledge, the zealot animates his 
paſſionz and ever) man is deſirous to inform himſelf con- 
cerring affairs ſo vehemently agitated and variouſly repre 


It is ſcarcely to be imagined, through how many ſubordinas 
tions of intereſt the ardour of party is diffuſed 3. and what mul 
titudes fancy themſelves affected by every fatire or panegyrick 
on a man of eminence, - Whoever has, at any time, taken oc 
caſion to mention him with praiſe or blame, whoever happens 
to love or wy any Ne ei as he eh ob opal 
inionz and to ſtrengthen his party, will diligently. peruſe 
— from which he can hope for ſentiments lde bis own. 
An object, however {mall in itſelf, if placed near to the eye; 
will engroſs all the rays of lebt and a faction, however 
trivial, ſwells into importance when it preſſes immediately on 
our attention, He that ſhall peruſe the political pamphlets of 
any paſt reign, will wonder why they were ſo eagerly read, or 
b lanfly praifed. NaN of the performances which hal power 
to inflame faRions, and fill a kingdom with confuſion, have 
now very little effect upon a frigid critick ; and the time is 
coming, when, the compoſitions of Iater hirelings ſhall lie 
equally deſpiſed, In proportion as thoſe who write on tempos 
rary ſubjects, are e above their merit at firſt, they are 
afterwards depreſſed below it; nor can the brighteſt elegance of 
diction, or moſt artful ſubtilty of reaſoning, hope for much 
2 nm the whole regard is no longer quickened by curis 
dſit/ or pride. | 4 
5 1 is, indeed, the fate of controvertiſts, even when they con- 
tend for philoſophical or theological truth, to be ſoon laid aſide 
and ſlighted. Either the queſtion is decided, and there is no 
more place for, doubt and oppoſition z, or mankind deſpair of 
underſtanding it, and grow weary. of diſturbance, content 
themſelves with quiet, ignorance, and refuſe to be haraſſed 
with labours which, they have no hopes of rerompenſing with 
knowledge | E = 245 205d 
The authors of new diſcoveries: may ſurely expect to be 
reckoned among thoſe, whoſe writings are ſecure of venera- 
tion: yet it often happens that the general ręception of a dogs 


trine obſcures the books in which it was delivered: When any 
tenet is generally received and adopted as an incontrovyertible 
Ver, III. 3 L 2 


principle, 
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principle, we ſeldom look back to the arguments-upon which 
it was firſt eſtabliſhed, or can bear that tediouſneſs of deduc- 
tion, and multiplicity of evidence, by which its author was 
forced to reconcile it to prejudice, and fortify it in the weak- 
neſs of novelty againſt 9 and envy. © | 
It is well known how much of our philoſophy is derived 
from Boyle's difcovery of the qualities of the air; yet of thoſe 
who now adopt or enlarge his theory, very few have read the 
detail of his experiments. His name is, indeed, reverenced ; 
but his works are neglected; we are contented to know, that 
he' conquered his opponents, without enquiring what cavils 
_ produced againſt 1 him, or by what proofs they were con- 
uted. 2 6 BR : | TE 
| © Some writers apply themſelves to ſtudies boundleſs and inex- 
hauſtible, as experiments and natural philoſophy. Theſe are 
always loſt in fucceſſive compilations, as new advances are 
made, and former obſervations become more familiar. Others 
ſpend their lives in remarks on ge, or explanations of 
antiquities, and only afford materials for e and 
commentators, who are themſelves overwhelmed by ſubſequent 
collectors, that equally deſtroy the memory of their predeceſ- 
ſors by amplification, tranſpoſition, or contraction. Every 
new ſyſtem of nature gives birth to x ſwarm of expoſitors, 
whoſe buſineſs is to explain and illuſtrate it, and who can 
hope to exiſt no longer than the founder of their ſect preſerves 
its reputation. | 
There are, indeed, few kinds of compoſition from which 
an author, however learned or ingenuous, can hope a long con- 
tinuance of fame. He who has carefully ſtudied human na- 
ture, and can well deſcribe it, may with moſt reaſon flatter his 
ambition. Bacon, among all his pretenſions to the regard of 
, Poſterity, ſeems to have pleaſed himſelf chiefly with his Eſſays, 
which come home to men's buſineſs and boſoms, and of which, 
therefore, he declares his expectation, that they will live as 
long as. books laſt, It may, however, ſatisfy an honeſt and be- 
nevolent mind to have been uſeful, though leſs conſpicuous ; 
nor will he that extends his hope to higher rewards, be ſo much 
anxious to obtain praiſe, as to diſcharge the duty which Provi- 
dence aſſigns him. | 
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0 Auoxd the various cenſiires;, which the unavoidable 
compariſon of my performances with thoſe of my peter 
has produced, there is none more general than'' that of unifor- 
mity. Many of my readers remark'the want of thoſe chan es 
of colours, whieh formerly fed the attention with unexhauffed 
novelty, and of that intermixture of ſubjefts, or alternation 
of manner, by which other writers. relieved wearineſs, and 
„ | lee etna rrogdg mine: 
I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of uniting $2 
and ſolemn ſubjects in the fame papers berauſe it ſeems Þ ur 
for an author to counteract himſelf, to preſs at once with equal 
force upon both parts of the intellectual balance; or give me- 
dicines, which, like the double poiſon of Dryden, de roy the 
force of one another, I have endeavoured ſometimes to divert, 
and ſometimes to elevate ; but have imagined it an uſeleſs at- 
tempt to diſturb merriment by folemnity; or interrupt ſexiouſ- 
neſs by drollery. Yet I ſhall this day publiſh two letters of 
very different tendency, which I hope, like tragi-comedy, 
may chance to pleaſe een when they are not critically ap- 
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Tuo UGH, as my mamma tells me, I am too young to 
talk at the table, I have great pleaſure in liſtening to the con- 
verſation of learned men, eſpecially when they diſcourſe of 
things which do not underſtand; and have, therefore, been 
of late particularly delighted with many diſputes about the alte. 
ration of the flile, which, they ſay, is to be made by act of par- 
jament. | (1th } 3 03 100 109'5 $95 £7 3Þ 1 53 7 
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One day when my mamma was gone out of the room, I aſked 
a very great ſcholar what the ſtile was? He told me, he was 
afraid F ſhould hardly underſtand him when he informed me, 
that it was the ſtated and eſtabliſhed method of computing time. 
It was not, indeed, likely that I ſhould underſtand him; for [ 
never yet knew time computed in my life, nor can. imagine 
why we ſhould be at fo much trouble to count hat we cannot 
keep: He did not tell me whether we were to count the time 
paſt, or the time to come ; but I have conſidered them, both by 
myſelf, and think it as fooliſh to count time that is gone, as 
möney that is ſpent: and as for the time Which is to come, it 
only ſeems farther off by counting; and therefore, when any 
2 is promiſed me, I always think of the time as little as 


: "have fiber liftened very attentively to every one that talked 
upon this ſubject, of whom the greater part ſeemed not to un- 
derſtand it better than myſelf; for though they often hint how 
much the nation has been miſtaken, and rejoice that we are at 
laſt growing wiſer than our anceſtors, I have never been able 
to — them, that any body has died ſooner or been 
married later for - counting time wrong; and, therefore, I 
began to fancy that there was a great buſtle with little conſe- 
1 N N 
: At laſt, two friends of my papa, Mr. Cyck, and Mr. 
Starlight, being, it ſeems, both of high learning, and able to 
make an almanack, began to talk about the new ſtile. Sweet 
Mr. Starlight—l am ſure I ſhall love his name as long as I live; 
for he told Cycle roundly, with a fierce. look, that we ſhould 
never be right without a year of confuſion. Dear Mr. RamBLEs, 
did you ever hear-any thing ſo charming ? a whole year of 
confuſion! When there has been a rout at mamma's, I have 
thought one night of confuſion worth a thouſand nights of reſt ; 
and if I can but ſee a year of confuſion, a whole year, of cards 
in one room, and dancings in another, here a feaſt, and there 
a maſquerade, and plays, and coaches, and hurries, and meſſa- 
ges, and milliners, and raps at the door, and viſits, and frolicks, 
and new faſhions, I ſhall not care what they do with the reſt 
of the time, nor whether they count it by the old ſtyle or the 
new; for I am reſolved to break looſe from the nurſery in the 
tumult, and play my part among the reſt; and it will be ſtrange 
if I cannot get a huſband and a chariot in the year of confuſton. 
Scl, who is neither ſo _ nor ſo —— Starligbt, 
_ gravely maintained, that all the perplexity may be avoid- 
ed by leaping over eleven days in the reckoning ; and i 
if it ſhould come only to this, I think the new ſtile BY * 
| light 
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; ightful thing; for my mamma ſays I ſhall go to court when 1 
- ſixteen, and if they can but contrive-often to leap over 
eleven days * the months of reſtraint will ſoon be at 
an end. It i ff ws that with all the plots that have been 
laid againſt time, eould never kill it by act of parliament 
before. Dear Sir, i if you have any vote or intereſt, get them 
but for once to deſtroy eleven months, and then I ſhall be as 
old as ſome married ladies. But this is deſired only if you think 
they will not comply with Mr. Starlight's ſcheme; or nothing 

ſurely could pleaſe me like a year of confuſion, when 1 ſha 

no longer be fixed this hour to my pen and the next to my 
needle, or wait at home for the dancing maſter one day, and 
the next for the muſick . maſter, but run from ball to bal, and 
from drum to drum; and ſpend all my time vithout taſks, and 
without account, and go out without telling whither, and 
come home without 2 to preſcribed 7 2 or famil ly. 


rules. 
2 am, SIR, T 
4 Vour humble Servant, 
| Ne 


5 


Sor , 


Mr. RAMBLER, 


I Was ſeized this mornin ob with an 2 betrgt, 
and finding that books only ſerved to heighten | it, toak a 
ramble into the fields, in aka of relief and invigoration from 
the r dec air and brightneſs of the ſun. | | 
As Iwan e in thought, m enen 
with the hoſpital for 5 — of telerted infants, which I 
ſurveyed with pleafure, till by a natural train of ſentiment,” T 
to reflect on the fate of the mothers, - For to what 
ſhelter can they fly? Only to the arms of their | betrayes, - 
which perhaps are nom no longer open to receive them; ant 
then how quick muſt be the tranſition from deluded virtue to 
cine. guilt, un from ſhameleſs guilt to. hopeleſs | vr 


The an ih that T6, ag Thc, by | 
means, addrefled myſelf to the publick on behalf of thoſe 
— creatures, the women of the town; whoſe miſery here 
might ſatisfy the moſt rigorous cenſor, and\whoſe participa. 
tion of 'our common nature might ſurely induce us to endea- 
your, at leaſt their preſervation om eternal puniſhment, 25 
Er were all once, if not virtuous, at leaſt innocent; a 
| might 
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might ſtill have continued blameleſs and eaſy, but for the arts 
inſinuations of thoſe whoſe rank, fortune, or education, 
furniſhed them with means to corrupt or to delude them, Let 
the libertine reflect a moment on the ſituation of that woman, 
who, being forſaken by her betrayer, is reduced to the neceſſi- 
ty of turning proſtitute for bread, and judge of the enormity 
of his guilt hy the evils which it produces, a . 
It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow this dreadful 
courſe of life, with ſhame, horror, and regret; but where can 
they hope for refuge? & The world is not their friend, nor the 
world's law,” Their ſighs, and tears, and groans, are crimi- 
nal in the eye of their tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who 
fatten on their miſery, and threaten them with want or a goal, 
if they ſhew the leaſt deſign of eſcaping from their bondage, 
13 To wipe all tears from off all faces, is a taſk too hard for 
mortals ; but to alleyiate misfortunes is often within the moſt 
limited power: yet the opportunities which every day affords 
of relieving the moſt wretched of human beings. are overlook- 
= ed and neglected, with equal diſregard of policy and goodneſs, 
- a There are places, indeed, ſet apart, to which theſe unhappy 
creatures may reſort, when the diſeaſes of incontinence ſeize 
upon them; but if they obtain a cure, to what are they reduc- 
ed? Either to return with the ſmall remains of beauty to their 
former guilt, or periſh in the ſtreets with pakednefs and hun: 
er. | * 
by How frequently have the gay and thoughtleſs, in their even: 
ing frolicks, ſeen a band of theſe miſerable females, covered 
with rage, ſhivering with cold, and pining with hunger; 
and, without either pitying their calamities, or reflecting upon 
the cruelty of thoſe who perhaps firſt ſeduced them by careſſes 
x of fondneſs, or 'magnificence of promiſes; go on to reduce 
others to the ſame wretchedneſs by the ſame means ? LY 
Fo ſtep the increaſe of this deplorable multitude, is un- 
doubtedly the firſt and moſt prefling conſideration. To 
prevent evil is the great end of government,-the end for which 
vigilance and ſeverity are properly employed. But ſurely 
thoſe whom paſſion or intereſt have Aan depraved, have 
ſome claim to compaſſion, from — — 5 frail and falli- 
ble with themſelves. Nor will they long groan in their pre- 
ſent aiflictions, if none were to refuſe them relief, but thoſe 
that owe their exemption from the ſame diſtreſs only to their 
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| | Saapere aude, * 
Incipe. Vivendi re&e qui prorogat borum < 
Ruſticus expedat dum defluat amnis < at ile +2 
Labitur, £9 labetur in omne volubilis evun. Hos. 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wiſem 
He who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river's bank expecting ſtay, , 7 i 
Till the whole ſtream, which ſtop'd him, ſhould be gone, 
That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. e 
© Cowrey. 


A N ancient poet, unreaſonably diſcontented at the preſent 
ate of things, which his Tyſtem of opinions obliged him to 
repreſent in its worſt form, has obſerved of the earth, © that. 
« jts greater part is covered by the uninhabitable ocean; that 
« of the reſt ſome is encumbered with naked mountains, and 
« ſome loſt under barren ſands; ſome ſcorched with uninter- 
4 mitted heat, and ſome petrified with perpetual ffoſt ; fo that 
« only a few regions remain for the production of fruits, the 
« par fark of cattle, and the accommodation of man. 

The ſame obſervation may be transferred to the time allot- 
ted us in our preſent ſtate. When we have deducted all that 
is abſorbed in ſleep, all that is we ans appropriated, to the 
demands of nature, or irreſiſtibly engr ed by the tyranny of 
cuſtom; all that paſſes in regulating the ſuperficial decorations 
of life, or is given up in the reciprocations of civility to the _ 
diſpoſal of others; all chat is torn from us by the violence of 


diſeaſe, or ſtolen imperceptibly away by laſſitude and languor ; 


we ſhall find that part of our duration very ſmall of which we 
can truly call ourſelves maſters, or which we can ſpend wholly 
at our own choice. Many of our hours are loſt in a rotation 
of petty cares, in a conſtant recurrence of the ſame employ- 
ments; many of our proviſions for eaſe or happineſs are always 
exhauſted by the preſent day; and a great part of our exiſtence 
— other purpoſe, than that of enabling us to enjoy 
Of the few moments which are left in our diſpoſal, it may 
reaſonably be expected, that we ſhould be ſo frugal, as to let 
none of them ſlip from us without ſome equivalent; and — 


— 


— 
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- haps it might be found, that as the earth, however ſtraitened 


by rocks and' waters, is capable of producing more than all 
its inhabitants are able to conſume, our lives, though much 
contracted by incidental diſtraction, would yet afford us a large 
ſpace vacant to the exerciſe of reaſon and virtue; that we 
want not time, but diligence, for great performances ; and 
that we ſquander much cf our allowance, even while we think 
it ſparing and inſufficient, 

This natural and neceſſary comminution of our lives, 
perhaps, often makes us inſenſible of the negligence with 
which we ſuffer them to ſlide away. We never conſider our. 


ſelves as poſſeſſed at once of time ſufficient for any great deſign, 
e 


and therefore indulge ourſelves in fortuitous amuſements. 
think it unneceſſary to take an account of a few ſupernumerary 
momente, which, however employed, could have produced 
little advantage, and which were expoſed to a end chances 
of diſturbance and interruption. . 
It is obſervable, that either by nature or by habit, our facul . 
ties are fitted to images of a certain extent, to which we adjuſt 
reat things by divigen, and little things by accumulation, Of 
extenſive ſurfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as the parts ſuc+ 
ceed one another; and atoms we: cannot pereeive till they are 
united unto maſſes, Thus we break the vaſt periods of time 


into centuries and years; and thus, if we would know the 


amount of moments, we muſt agglomerate them into days and 


weeks, x yk | | | 
The proverbial oracles of our parſimonious anceſtors have in- 


formed us, that the fatal wafte of fortune is by ſmall expences, 


by the profuſion of ſums too little ſingly to alarm our caution, 
and which we never ſuffer ourſelyes to confider together. Of 
the ſame kind is the prodigaljty of life; he that hopes to look 
back hereafter with ſatisfaction upon paſt years, muſt learn to 
know the preſent value of fingle minutes, and endeayour ta 
let no particle of time fall uſeleſs to the ground, | 


—— 


It is uſeful for thoſe who are adviſed to the attainment of any 


new qualification, to look upon themſelves as required to 


change the general courſe of their conduct, to diſmiſs buſmeſs, 
and exclude pleaſure, and to devote their days and nights to 2 
particular attention. But all common degrees of excellence 
are attainable at a lower price; he that ſhould ſteadily and re- 
ſolutely aſſign to any ſcience or language thoſe interſtitial va- 
caneies which intervene in the moſt crowded variety of diver- 
ſton or employment, would find every day new irradiations of 
knowledge, and diſeover how much more is to be hoped from 


ſudden 


frequency and perſeverance, than from violent efforts and 
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ſudden deſires ; efforts which are ſoon remitted when they en- 
counter difficulty, and defires, which, if they are indulged too 
often, will ſhake off the authority of reaſon, and range capri- 
ciouſſy from one object to another. 


The diſpoſition to defer every important deſign. to a time of 
leiſure, aud a ſtate of ſettled uniformity, proceeds generally 
from a falſe eſtimate of the human powers, If we except col 
gigantick and ſtupendous intelligences who are ſaid to graſp a 
{item by intuition, and bound 9 one ſeries of con- 
cjuſion to another, without regular ſteps through intermedi- 
ate propoſitions, the moſt ſucceſsful ſtudents make their ad- 
vances in knowledge by ſhort flights, between each of which 
the mind may lie at reſt, For every ſingle act of progreſſion 
a ſhort time is ſufficient ; and itis only neceſſary, that wWhene- 
yer that time is afforded, it will be well r 

Few minds will be long confined to ſeyere and laborious me- 
ditation; and when a ſucceſsful attack on knowledge has been 
made, the ſtudent recreates himſelf with the contemplation - of 
his conqueſt, and forbears another incurſion, till the new-ae- 
quired truth has become familiar, and his curioſity calls upon 
him for freſh gratifications. Whether the time of intermiſſion 
is ſpent in company, or in ſolitude, in neceſſary buſineſs, or in 
voluntary levities, the underſtanding is equally abſtracted from 
the object of enquiry : but perhaps, if it be detained by occu- 
pations leſs pleaſing, it returns again to ſtudy with greater 
alacrity, than when it is glutted with ideal pleaſures, and 
ſurfeited with intemperance of application. He that will 
not ſuffer himſelf to be diſcouraged by fancied impoſhbi- 
lities, may ſometimes find his abilities invigorated by the 
neceſſity of exerting them in ſhort intervals, as the force 
of | a current is increaſed by the contraction of its chan- 
nel. | 5 i 
From ſome cauſe like this, it has probably proceeded, 
that among thoſe who have contributed to the advancement. , 
of learning, many have riſen to eminence in oppoſition to ' 
all the obſtacles which external circumſtances could place 
in their way, amidſt the tumult of buſineſs, the diſtreſſes of 
poverty, or the diſſipations of a wandering and unſettled 
ſtate, A great part of the life of Eraſmus was one conti- 
nual peregrination ; ill ſupplied with the gifts of fortune, 
and led from city to city, and from kingdom to kingdom, 
by the hopes of patrons and preferment, hopes which al- 
ways flattered and always deceived him; he yet found means 
þy ynſhaken conſtancy, and a vigilant improvement of 3 
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hours, which, in the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs activity, will 
remain unengagers to write more than another in the ſame 
condition would have hoped to read. Compelled by want 
to attendance and folieitation, and fo much verſed in com- 
mon life, that he has tranſmitted to us the moſt perfect ge. 
lineation of the manners of his age, he joined to his know. 
ledge of the world, ſuch application to books, that he will 
 ftand for ever in the firſt rank of literary heroes. How 
this proficiency was obtained he fufficiently diſcoyers, by in- 
forming us, that the Praiſe of Folly, one of his moſt cele. 
brated performances, was compoſed by him on the road to 
Italy; ne totum illud tempus quo equo fuit inſidendum, illiteratis 
fabulis terreretur, leſt the hours which he was obliged to 
pend on horfeback ſhould be tattled away without regard to 
TT ITT EPR. | 
An Italian philofopher expreſfed in his motto, that time 1was 
Bis eſtate ; an eſtate indeed, which will produce nothing with- 
out cultivation, 'but will always abundantly repay the labours 
of induſtry, and ſatisfy the moſt extenſive deſires, if no part 
of it be ſuffered to lie waſte by I ; to be over- 
2 —_ noxious plants, or laid out for ſhew rather than 
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Nun, 109, TuzsDay, April g 1051. 
Gratum eft, quod patrie ova As TY, Oat 
 - Utilis et bellorum et pacts rebus agendi .. 
Plurimum enim intergrit, quibus artibus, et quibus hunc tu 
Grateful the gift! a member to the ſtate, - „ 
If you that member uſeful ſhall create;  '- | 
- Train'd both to war, and when the war ſhall ceaſe, 
As fond, as fit t'improve the arts of peace... 


For much it boots which way you train your boy, 1 ' 


7 


The hopeful object of your future joy. Exeupusron, 
% , 


Trovg H you ſeem to have taken a view ſufficiently ex- 

tenſive of the miſeries of life, and have employed much of ; 
our ſpeculation on mournful ſubjects, you have not yet ex- 

hauſted the whole ſtock of human infelicity. There is ill a 

ſpecies of wretchedneſs which eſcapes your obſeryation, though 

it might ſupply you with many ſage remarks, and falutary cau- 

tions, 1 Ea n 

I cannot but imagine the ſtart of attention awakened by this 

welcome hint; and at this inſtant ſee the Rambler ſnuffing his 

candle, rubbing his ſpectacles, ſtirring his fire, locking out 

interruption, and ſettling himſelf in his eaſy chair, that he may 

enjoy a new calamity without diſturbance, For, whether it 

be that continued ſickneſs or misfortune has acquainted you 

only with the bitterneſs of being; or that you imagine none 

but N able to diſcover what I ſuppoſe has been ſeen and 

felt by all the inhabitants of the world : whether you intend 

your writings as antidotal to the levity and merriment with | 
which your rivals endeavour to attract the favour of the pub: 
lick; or fancy that you have ſome particular powers of dolorous 
declamation, and warble out your groans with uncommon ele- 
gance or energy; it is certain, that whatever be your ſubject, 
melancholy for the nioſt part burſts in upon your ſpeculation, - 


a — 
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Jour gaiety is quickly overcaſt, and though your readers may 
flattered with hopes of pleaſantry, they are ſeldom diſmiſſed 
1 hearts. | ns, 
at I niay therefore gratify you with an imitation of | 
own ſyNables' of Calneſe, I wy 3 you that I was — 
demned by ſome diſaſtrous influence to be an only ſon, born to 
the apparent proſpect of a large fortune, and allotted to my 
parents at that time of life when ſatiety of common diverſions 
allous the mind to indulge parental affection with greater in- 
tenſeneſs. My birth was celebrated by the tenants with feaſts, 
and dances, and bagpipes; congratulations were ſent from 
every family within ten miles round; and my parents diſcovered 
in my firſt cries ſuch tokens of future virtue and underſtand- 
ing, that they declared themſelves determined to devote the 
remaining part of life to my happineſs and the inereaſe of their 
te. | WE fn es ge « = 
© The abilities of my father and mother were not perceptibly 
unequal, and education had given neither much advantage over 
the other, They had both kept good company, rattled in cha- 
riots, glittered in playhouſes, and danced at court, and were 
both expert in the games that were in their time called in as 
auxiliaries againſt the intruſion of thought. | 
When there is ſuch a parity between two perſons aſſociated 
for life, the dejection which the huſband, if he be not com- 
pretely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for want of ſuperiority, finks 
im to fubmiſſiveneſs. My mamma therefore governed the 
family without controul ; and except that my father ſtill re- 
tained ſome authority in the ſtables, and now and then, after a 
fupernumerary bottle, broke a looking-glaſs or china difh to 
ve his ſovereignty, the whole courſe of the year yas regu- 
fated by her direction, the ſervants received from her all their 
orders, and the tenants were continued or diſmiſſed at her dif- 
cretion, | 5 
She therefore thought herſelf entitled to the ſuperintendance 
of her ſon's education; and when my father, at the inſtigation 
of the parſon, faintly propoſed that I ſhould be ſent to ſchool 
very poſitively told bim, thatſhe would not ſuffer fo fine a child 
pies ruined ; that ſhe neyer knew any boys at a grammar- 
ſchool that could come into. a room without bluſhing, or fit at 
the table without ſome awkward uneaſineſs; that they were 
always putting themſelves into danger by boiſterous plays, or 
vitiating their behaviour with mean company; and that, for 
her part, ſhe would rather follow me to the grave, than ſee me 
tear my clothes, and hang down my head, and ſneak 1 
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with dirty ſhoes and blotted fingers, my hair ered, an 
my hat uncocked. _ : ; r ErS 
My father, who had no other end in his propoſal than to 
appear wiſe and manly, "ſoon aequieſced, ſince T'wits/not to live 
by my learning; for indeed he had known very few ſtudents 
that had not ſome ſtiffneſs in their manner. They therefore 
agreed, that a domeſtic-tutor ſhould be procured,” and hined an 
honeſt gentleman of mean converſation and narrow ſentiments, 
but whom, having paſſed the common forms of literaty educa- 
tion, they implicitly concluded qualified to teach ll chat was 
to be learned from a ſcholar. © He thought himſelf ſuffi aely 
exalted by being placed at the fame table with his pupil, an 
had no other view than to perpetuate his felieity by the ut- 
moſt flexibility of ſubmiffion to all my mother's opinions 
and caprices, He frequently took away my book, leſt I 
ſhould mope with too much application, charged me never 
to write without turning up my ruffles, and generally bruſhed 
coat befere he diſmiſſed me into the parlourt. 
He had no occaſion to complain of too res ahem _—_ 
loyment; for my mother very judiciou Mdered, i the 
tens av — 32 politer Ha nes oc and ſuffered me 
not to paſs any more time in his apartment than my leſſon re- 
quired. When I was ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe enjoined'me 
not to get any of my tutor's ways, who was ſeldom mentioned 
before me but for practices to be avoided. I was every mo- 
ment admoniſſied not to lean on chair, croſs my legs, or 
ſwing my hands like my tutor; and. once my mother very ſe- 
riouſ y deliberated upon his total diſmiſſion, becauſe I began, 
ſhe ſaid, to learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, and had 
his bend in my ſhoulders, and his totter in my gait. 
Such, however, was her care, chat I eſcaped all theſe depra- 
vities; and when I was only twelve years old, had rid myſelf 
of every appearance of -childiſh diffidence. © I was” celebrated 
round the country for the petulance of my remarks, and the 
— of my replies; and many a ſcholar, five years older 
han myſelf, have I daſhed into confuſion by the Readineſs of 
my countenance, ſilenced by my readineſs of repartee, and tor- 
tured with envy by the addreſs with which I picked up a fan, 
preſented a ſnuff-box, or received an empty tea- cup. 42 
At fourteen I was completely ſkilled in all the niceties of 
dreſs, and I could not only enumerate all the variety of filks, 
and diſtinguiſh the product of a French loom, but dart my eye 
through a numerous company, and obſerve every deviation from 
the 9 mode. I was univerſally fkilful in all the changes of 
expenſive finery; but as every one, they ſay, has ſomething to 
. | which 
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which he is particularly born, was eminently knowing in 


Brie lace. $552 u tet it 
The next year ſaw nie advanced to the truſt and powet of 
uſting the ceremonial of an aſſembly: All received their 
partners from my hand, and to me every ſtranger applied for 
introduction. My heart now diſdained the inſtructions 'of a 
tutor, who was rewarded with a ſmall annuity for life; and left 
me qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myſelf. 

In a ſhort time I came to London, and as my father was well 
known among the higher claſſes of life, ſoon obtained admiſſion 
to the moſt ſplendid aſſemblies and moſt crowded card tables. 
Here I found myſelf univerſally careſſed and applauded : the la- 
dies praiſed che fancy of my clothes, the beauty of my form, 
and the. ſoftneſs of my voice; endeavoured in every place to 
force themſelyes to my notice; and invited by a thouſand oblique 
ſolicitations my. attendance to the playhouſe, and my ſalutati- 
ons in the park. I was now happy to the utmoſt extent of 
my conception; I paſſed every morning in dreſs, every after- 
noon in viſits, and every night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, where 
neither care nor knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. | 
_ After a few years, however, theſe delights became familiar, 
and I had leiſure to look round me with more attention. I 
then found that my flatterers had very little power to relieve 
the languor of ſatiety, or recreate wearineſs, by varied amuſe- 
ment; and therefore endeavoured to enlarge 4 ſphere of my 
pleaſures, and to try what ſatisfaction might be found in the 
ſociety of men. I will not deny the mortification with which 
I perceived, that every man whoſe name I had heard mention- 
4 with reſpect, received me with a kind of tenderneſs, nearly 
bordering on compaſſion; and that thoſe whoſe reputation was 
not well eſtabliſhed, thought it neceſſary to juſtify their under- 
ſtandings, by treating me with contempt. One of theſe wit- 
lings elevated his creſt, by aſking me in a full coffeehouſe the 

price of patches; and another whiſpered that he wondered wh 

miſs Friſt did not keep me that afternoon to watch her ſquirre 
When I found myſelf thus hunted from all maſculine conver- 
ſation by thoſe who were themſelves barely admitted, I returned 
to the. ladies, and reſolved to dedicate my life to their ſervice 
and their pleaſure. . But I find that I have now loſt my charms: 
Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay world, ſome are marri- 
ed, ſome have retired, and ſome have ſo much changed their 
opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any regard to my civilities, if 
there is any other man in the place. The new flight of beau- 
ties to whom I have made my addreſſes, ſuffer me to pay the 
treat, and then titter with boys. So that I now find OE 
OR | welcome 
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welcome only to a few grave ladies, who, unacquainted with 
all that gives either uſe or dignity to life, are content to paſs 
their hours between their bed and their E without eſteem ; 
from the old, or reverence from the yo 

I cannot but think, Mr. Wee at Thave reaſon to 
complain; for ſurely the females ought to pa ſome, regard to 
the age of him whoſe youth was in — yours to pleaſe 
them. They that en folly. in the boy, have no rh ight 


to puniſh it in the man. L de f laviſh 
their firſt fondneſs agen Feel and gaiety, they ſoon transfer 
their regard to other. and ungratefully abandon their 
adorers to dream out t eir 15 Vears in ſtupidity: and oy * 
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At nobis vite dominum REDD nm 8. 9 
Lus iter eſt, et clara dies, 2 11 
Spem ſeguimur, gradimurgue fide 15 . au, e 
Ad quæ non veniunt præſe eſentis gaudia vit, 2 0 we 
Nec currunt pariter capta, et Fees welpen. a 
bene, 
We this? this maze of 2 one — * any ** N 
Whoſe light and nerring, lead the J. n 
By hope and fait rides of future „ ee 
Gladly the joys of preſent life we miſs: : 6 
For baffled mortals ſtill attempt in vain, A 
Preſent and future bliſs at once to , ED Fe 1 | 


— 


Tu: HAT to iet the Lord * Father of ws Were i is 
the ſupreme intereſt of created and dependant beings, as it is 
eaſily proved, has been uniyerſally „et and ſince all ra- 
tional agents are conſcious of having eglected or * the 
duties preſcribed to them, the. fear oof | eing re) or 

niſhed by God, has always burdened the human res fo The 
expiation of crimes, and renovation of the forfeited” hopes of 


divine favour, therefore ee a large part of every rei- 


gion. 
ö : N g #0 ; The 


if ty had diſcouraged, or negligence ſurpriſed. 
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performance of the expiation; but while ſ 
reward only of mental purity, he is always ãfraid leſt he ſhould 
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The various methods of propitiation and atonement which 
fear and folly have dictated, or artifice and intereſt tolerated in 
the different parts of the world, however they may ſometimes 
reproach or degrade humanity, at leaſt ſhew the general con- 
ſent of ul 2ges and nations in their opinion of the placa- 
bility of the divine nature. That God will forgive, may, 
indeed be eſtabliſhed as the firſt and fundamental truth of re- 
ligion j for though the knowledge of his exiſtence is the origin 
of philoſophy, yet without the belief of his mercy, it would 
bave little inSuence upon our moral condudt. — hows could be 
eb anioving'th Bice or e of king, how 
che leaft Aviation From rectitude made inexorable for ever; 
and every man would naturally withdraw his * from 
the contemplation of a creator, whom he muit conſider as a 
governor too pure to be pleaſed, and too ſevere to be pacified; 
as an enemy infinitely wiſe, and infinitely powerful, whom he 
could neither deceive, eſcape, nor reſiſt. | 
Where there is no hope, there can-be no endeavour. A con- 
Rant and unfailing obedience is above the reach of terreſtrial di- 
ligence; and therefore the progreſs of life could only have been 
the natural deſcent of negligent deſpair from crime to crime, 
had not- the univerſal perſuaſion of forgiveneſs to be obtained 
by proper means of reconciliation, recalled thoſe to the paths 
of virtue whom-their paſſions had ſolicited aſide; and animated 
to new attempts, and firmer perſeverance, thoſe whom difficul- 


In times and regions ſo disjoined from each other, that there 


can ſcarcely be imagined any communication of ſentiments 
either by commerce or tradition, has prevailed a general and 


uniform expectation of propitiating God by corporal auſteri- 
ties, of anticipating his vengeance by voluntary inflictions, 
and appeaſing his juſtice'by a ſpeedy and cheerful ſubmiſſion 
to a leſs Fans, „when a greater is incurred. 1 . 

Incorporated minds will always feel ſome inelination towards 
exterior acts, and ritual obſervances. Ideas not repreſented by 
ſenſible objects are fleeting, variable, and evaneſcent. We 
are not able to judge of the degree of conviction which operat- 
ed at any 1 time upon our own thoughts, but as it is 
recorded by ſome certain and definite effect. He that reviews 
his life in order to determine the probability of his acceptance 
with God, if he could once eſtabliſh the Oy fee 


between / crimes and ſufferings, might . reſt upon his 
ety remains the 


decide tov ſoon in his own fayour, leſt he ſhould not * 
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the of true: contrition ; leſt he ſhould miſtake fadet)˖ 
for | 1a, ers or imagine that his . are ſubdued when 
they are only ſleeping. 
rom this natural and reaſonable difidence aroſe, in humble 
and timorous piety, a diſpoſition to canfound penance with 
repentance, to repoſe on human determinations, and to receive 
from ſome judicial ſentence the ſtated and regular aſſignment 
K We are never willing 2 re- 
ſource: we ſeek in the knowledge of others a ſuccour for our 
own ignorance, and are ready to-truft any that will undertake 
to direct us when we have no confidence in ourſelves. 


This deſire to aſcertain by ſome outward marks the ſtate of 5 


the ſoul, and this willingneſs to calm the conſcience by ſome 
ettled method, have produced, as they are diverſified in their 
effects by various tempers and principles, moſt of the diſqui- 
ſitions and rules, the doubts and ſolutions, that have embarraſ- 
ſed the doftrine of repentance, and perplexed _ and flexi- 
ble minds with innumerable ſcruples — the neceſſary 
meaſures of ſorrow, and adequate degrees ſelf-abhorrence ; 
and theſe rules corrupted by fraud, or war ry by credulity, 
have, by the common refiliency of the mind from one extreme 
to another, incited others to an open contempt of all ſubſidiary 
ordinances, all prudential caution, and the whole diſcipline of 
regulated piety. i 
epentance, however difficult to bs praQiſed, i is, if it be 
explained without ſuperſtition, eaſily underſtood. 
tance is the In FA any practice, from the cenviction 
that it has offended orrow, and fear, and anxiety, are 
naw not , mn juncts of repentance ; yet they are 
too cloſely connected with it to be eaſily 8 for wy 
not only mark its ſincerity, but 2 its _— 
r 


No man commits any act of neg 
which 1 r- 
out feeling the p of remorſe. E 1 
vinced, — fuff ers by his own failure, can never. forbear to 
trace back his mi to its firſt cauſe, to image to himſelf 
a contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary reſolutions 
againſt the like fault, eren when be knows that be ſhall never 
again have the power of committing it. Danger conſidered 
as imminent, naturally produces ſu — of i 
ence as leave all human means of ſafety behind them: he that 
has once-caught ——_ of terror, is every moment ſeized 
with uſeleſs anxieties, — 8 trembling 
with ſudden doubts, — Her occurrence 
* hy hk Crimes have — 
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prived him of the favour of God, can reflect upon his conduct 
without diſturbance; or can at will baniſh the reflection; if 
he who conſiders himſelf as ſuſpended over the abyſs of et 
perdition only by the thread of life, which muſt ſoon part by 
its own weakneſs, and which the wing of every minute ma 
divide, can caft his eyes round him without ſhuddering wi 
horror, or panting with ſecurity; what can he judge of himſelf 
but that he is not yet awakened to ſufficient conviction, ſince 
every loſs is more lamented than the loſs of the divine favour, 
and every danger more dreaded than the danger of final con- 
Nn BeSS 61 ren other an 33,240; an 
Retirement from the cares and pleaſures of the world | has 
been often recommended as uſeful to repentance. ' This at leaſt 
is evident, that every one retires, whenever ratiocination and 
recollection are required on other occaſions: and ſurely the 
retroſpect of life, the diſentanglement of actions complicated 
with innumerable circumſtances, and diffuſed in various rela- 
tions, the diſcovery of the primary movements of the heart, 
and the extirpation of luſts and appetites deeply rooted. and 
widely ſpread, may be allowed to demand ſome ſeceſſion from 
ſport and noiſe, and buſineſs and folly. - Some. ſuſpenſion of 
common affairs, ſome pauſe of temporal pain and pleaſure, is 
doubtleſs neceſſary to him that deliberates for eternity, who is 
forming the only plan in which miſcarriage cannot be repaired, 
— * only queſtion in vhich miſtake cannot be 
; i Fes 1 2 | „ n N 
Auſterities and mortifications are means by which the mind 
is invigorated and rouſed, by which the attractions of pleaſure 
are interrupted, and the chains of ſenſuality are broken. It is 
obſerved by one of the fathers, that he who reftraint himſelf 
in the uſe 7 things . toill never encroach upon things for- 
bidden. Abſtinence, if nothing more, is, at leaſt, a cautious 
retreat from the utmoſt verge of. 32 and confers that 
ſecurity which cannot be reaſonably 4 ee Gem that dares 
always to hover over the precipice of ion, or delights 
to approach the pleaſures which he knows it fatal to pron: 
Auſterity is the proper antidote to indulgence; the di of 
mind as well as body are cured by contraries, and to contraries 
we ſhould readily have recourſe, if we dreaded guilt as we 


" 4 Ll 


SUNG candle nd cet erg ] wed M6 te. 
The etion and ſum of repentance is a life. 
That ſorrow which dictates no caution, that fear which does 
| 3 our eſcape, that auſterity which fails to reRify 
our affectiona, are vain and unavailing.' But ſorrow and terror 

muſt naturally precede reformation ; for what other cauſe can 

Ec . | produce 
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produce it ? He therefore that feels himſelf alarmed by his con | 


ene, anxious for the /attainm 7 75 of a better Rate, and a 
flicted by the memory of his paſt faults, may) juſtly conclude, 


that the great work of repentance is beg bi, and hope by ol 
reli 


tirement and prayer, the natural 'an 55 means of 
ſtrengthening his conviction, to impreſs u is mind ſuch a 
ſenſe of the divine preſence, as ma eren the blandiſh- 


ments of ſecular delights, and enable bim to advance from 


one degree of holineſs to another, till death ſhall ſet him 


mo doubt and conteſf, miſery and W a Es 5 0 


For | What better can we de than proſtrate fall ” 
Before him reverent; and there confeſs 5s 
Humbly our aults, 4 pardon beg, with tears 
| "IO ring the ground, and with our fighst the air 
Of le enting, ſent from hearts contrite, in fign _ 
orrow aeg d and A dane 85 
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Ir has 1 been ebfervadzivy king exf andes did bite 2 
produce the greateſt plenty.” The — of blooms and fra- 


grance, of verdure and breezes, is for the moſt part eden 

recompenſed by the exuberance and fecundity of the enſui 

ſeaſons; the bloſſoms which o_ I till the 8 

vanced, an the ſun is high, eſca IP chilling bla 

nacturnal froſts, which are often to 

upon the firſt miles of vernal 2 deſtroy the feeble prin- 

ciples of vegetable life, i fruit 1 

beat down the flowers — 16 to the 
I am afraid there is little hope of ada the young and 


ſprightly part of my readers, upon hom the ſpring naturally 


forces my attention, to learn from the great wit of nature, 


the difference between diligence and hurry, between ſpeed and 


N ; to- e deſigns * Dun to 
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watch the concurrence of opportunity, and endeavour to find 
the lucky moment which they —— make. Youth is the 
time of enterprize and hope; having yet no occaſion of com- 
| Paring our force with any oppoſing power, we naturally form 
preſumptions in our own favour, and imagine that obſtruction 5 
and impediment will give way before us. The firſt repulſes 
rather inflame vehemence than teach-prudence ; a brave and 
e mind is, long before it ſuſpects its own weakneſs, or 
ubmits to ſap the difficulties which it expected to ſubdue by 
ſtorm. Before diſappointments have enforced the dictates of 
pron, we believe it in our power to ſhorten the interval 
the firſt cauſe and the laſt effect; we laugh at the 
timorous delays of plodding induſtry, and fancy that, by in- 
_—_s the fire, we can at pleaſure accelerate the projec- 
At our entrance into the world, when health and vigour 
give us fair promiſes of time, ſufficient for the matu- 
ration of our ſchemes, and a long enjoyment of our acqui- 
{tions, we are eager to. ſeize the preſent moment; we pluck 
every gratification within our reach, without ſuffering it to 
ripen into perfection, and crowd all the varieties of delight into 
a narrow compaſs; but age ſeldom fails to change our conduct; 
we grow negligent of time in proportion as we haye leſs re- 
— and faffer the laſt part of life to ſteal from us in 
languid preparations for future undertakings, or ſlow approach- 
es to remote advantages, in weak hopes of ſome fortuitous oc- 
currence, or drowſy equilibrations of undetermined counſel: 
whether it be, that the aged having taſted the pleaſures of man's 
condition, and found them deluftve, become leſs anxious for 
their attainment; or that frequent miſcarriages have depreſſed 
them to deſpair, and frozen them to inactivity; or that death 
ſhocks them more as it adyances upon them, and they are 
afraid to remind themſelves of their decay, or to diſcover to 
their own hearts, that the time of trifli 2 
A perpetual conflict with natural deſires ſeems to be the lot 
of our preſent ſtate. In youth we require ſomething of the 
tardineſs and frigidity of age; and in age we muſt labour to re- 
call the fire and impetuoſity of youth; in youth we muſt learn 
to expect, __ enjoy. | OY” 
The torment of expectation is, indeed, not eaſily to be 
borne at a time when every idea of gratification fires the blood, 
and flaſhes on the fancy; when the heart is vacant to every 
freſh, form of delight, and has no rival ts to with- 
draw it from the importunities of a new deſire. Yet ſince the 
fear of miſling what we feek, muſt always be proportionable 


to the happineſs — A m poſſeſſing it, ** paſſions, e even 
in he happineſs xp ſtate, might be ſomewhat moderated by 
uent inculcation of the miſchief of temerity, and the ba- 
eat of lofing that which we endeavour to ſeize before our | 
iba: 


He that too carly aſpires to honours, muſt refolve to en- 
counter not only the oppoſition of intereſt, but the maligpity | 
of envy. He that is too eager to be rich, generally e ers 
his fortune in wild adventures, and 3 122 5 ap jt 
that haſtens too ſpeedily to reputation, often raiſes his red 
by artifices ahd fallacies, decks himſelf in colours which quickly . 
fle or in plumes which accident t may ſhake off, or competi- 
tion pluck away. 

The danger of 44470 eminence has been extended by fore, 
even to the gifts of nature: and an opinion has been long con- 
ceived, that quickneſs of i invention, wg of judgment, or 
extent of knowledge; appearing before ual time, preſage 

a ſhort life. Even thoſe 2 are els inclined to form general 
concluſions from inſtances, which by their own nature muſt be 
rare, have yet been inclined, to prognoſticate no ſuitable pew 

greſs from the firſt (allies 5 Cog wit; but have obſery 
* a ſhort fill ther loiter or faint, and ſuffer . 
ſelves to be ſ 'y the even and regula wr oder | 
Oo ego Kg ns, that applauſe abates diligence. Wa- 
t frequently happens, that e i 

ever finds himſelf to have performed more than was demanded, 
will be contented to ſpare the labour of unnece perfor- 
mances, and fit down to enjoy at eaſe his ſuperfluicies of ho- 
oo 175 e 1 has — — er abilities, 
quickly claims rivilege o i contemp- 
tuouſly on 2 7-45 e prope „whom he imagines 
himſelf able to leave behind whenever he ſhall again ſummon 
his fofce to the conteſt. But long intervals of pleaſure diffi» 
pate attention, and weaken con z nor is it eaſy for him 
e ou rom dili into ſloth, to ö le- 

gyn to recollect his notions, rekindle his curioſity, and 

ge with his former ardour in the toils of ſtudy, - | 
eng that friendſhip which intends the reward of geni 
too often tends ta obſtruct it. The pleaſure of bein = 
diſtinguiſhed, and admired, eaſily ſeduces the ſtudent from 
— ſolitude. He is ready to — the call which ſum- 
mons him to hear his own praiſe, and which, perhaps, at once 
flatters his appetite, with certainty of pleaſures, his ambi- 
tion with hopes of patronage * which he conceives 
gs 


. ee and hopes which he has not yet learned to dit. 
truſt. | * n F 


I beſe evils, indeed, are by no means to be imputed to na- 
ture, or conſidered as inſe le from an early diſplay of un- 
common abilities. They may be certainly eſcaped by prudence 
and reſolution, and muſt therefore be recounted rather as con- 
ſolations to thoſe who are leſs liberally eizdowed, than as diſcou- 
ragements to ſuch as are horn with uncommon qualities. Beauty 
is well known to draw after it the perſecutions of impertinence, 

do incite the artifices of envy, and to raiſe the flames of unlaw- 

ful love; yet among the lade whom prudence or modeſty have 
made moſt eminent, who has ever complained of the inconveni- 
encies of an amiable form ? or would have purchaſed ſafety by 

„„ N % 

Neither grace of perſon, nor vigour. of underſtanding, are 

to be regarded otherwiſe than as bleffings, as means of Nori. 

-nefs indulged by the Supreme Benefactor; but the advantages 

ERS may be loft by too much eagerneſs to obtain them. 

A thoufand beailties in their firſt bloſſom, by an imprudent 

expoſure to the open world, have ſudderily-withered at the blaſt 

of infamy; and men who might have ſubſected new regions to 
the empire of learning, have been lured by the praiſe of their 
firſt productions from academical retirement, and waſted their 
days in vice and dependence. The virgin who too ſoon aſpires 
to celebrity and conqueſt, periſhes by vanity, ignorant credu- 
lity, or guiltleſs indiſeretion. The genius who catches at lau- 
s and preferment before his time, mocks the hopes that he 
had excited, and loſes thoſe years which might have been moſt 

-uſefully employed, the years of youth, of ſpirit, and vivacity. 
It is one of the innumerable abſurdities of pride, that we are 
never more impatient of direction, than in that part of life when 

-we need it ; we are in haſte to meet enemies whom we 

have not ſtrength to overcome, and to undertake taſks which 
we cannot perform: and as he that once miſcarries does not eaſily 

perſuade mankind to favour another attempt, an ineffectual 
ſtruggle for fame is often followed by perpetual obſcurity. | 


* * 
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Of ſtrength pernicious to myſelf T boaſt t:: 
' © The powers I have were given to my coſt. F,:Lawis, 


W's are taughe by Gs, that health is. beſt preſerved. by 


avoiding ſettled habits of life, and deviating ſometimes, into 
light aberrations from the laws of medicine; by. varying the 


proportions of food and exerciſe, interrupting the ſucceſſions, | 


of reſt and labour, and mingling hardſhips with. indulgence. 
| The body, long accuſtomed: to itated quantities and uniform 
periods, is diſordered by the ſinalleſt irregularity ; and fince we 
cannot adjuſt every day by the balance or barometer, it is fit 
| ſometimes to depart from rigid accuracy, that we may be able 
to comply with neceſſary affairs, or ſtrong inclinations. He 
that too long obſerves nice punctualities, condemns himſelf to 
| e imbecility, and will not long eſcape the miſeries of 
E. | . $7. 13 8 16 ok 
The ſame laxity of regimen is equally neceſſary to intellet- 
tual health, and to a — duſeepübilley of occaſional plea- 
ſure. , Long confinement to the ſame company which perhaps 
ſimilitude of taſte brought firſt ther, quickly contracts his 
faculties, and makes a thouſand things 9 that are in 


dhemſelves indifferent; a man accuſtomed to hear only the echo 


of his on ſentiments, ſoon bars all the common avenues ot 
e and has no part in the general gratifications of man- 
ind, : ? A EH 2. » 5 f Fw 
In things which are not immediately ſubject to religious or 
moral conſideration, it is dangerous to be too or too ri. 


gidly in the right. Senſibility may, by an inceſſant attention 
to elegance . propriety, be quick to a tenderneſs incon- 


ſiſtent with the condition of humanity, itritable by the ſmalleſt 
aſperity, and vulnerable. by the gentleſt touch. He that plea- 
ſes himſelf too much with minute exactneſs, and ſubmits to 
endure nothing in accommodations, attendance, or addreſs, be- 
low the point of perfection, will, whenever he enters the crowd 
of life, be 

thoſe who have not in the ſame manner increaſed their fenſa«, . 
tions find no diſturbance, . His exotick ſoftneſs will ſhrink at 


harraſſed with innumerable diſtreſſes, from which © 
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the coarſeneſs of vulgar felicity, like a plant tranſplanted to 
northern nurſeries, from the dews and ſunſhine of the tropical 
regions. | * | 
hers will always be a wide interval between practical and 
ideal excellence; and, therefore, if we allow not ourſelves to 
be fatisfied while we can perceive any error or defect, we muſt 
refer our hopes of eaſe to ſome other period of exiſtence, It 
is well known, that, expoſed to a microſcope, the ſmootheſt 
poliſh of the moſt ſolid bodies diſcovers cavities and prominen- 
cics 3 and that the ſofteſt bloom of roſeate virginity repels the 
eye with excreſcences and diſcolorations. The perceptions as 
well as the ſenſes may be improved to our own diſquiet, and 
we may, by diligent cultivation of the powers of diflike, raiſe 
in time an artificial faſtidiouſneſs, which ſhall fill the imagina- 
tion with phantoms of turpitude, ſhew 'us the naked ſkeleton of 
every delight, and preſent us only with the pains of pleafure, 
and the deformities of beauty. * „ % 91,0 
Peeviſhneſs, indeed, would perhaps very little diſturb the 
peace of mankind, were it 1 the conſequence of ſuper- 
Auous delicacy; for it is the privilege only of deep reflection, 
or lively fancy, to deſtroy . — y art and refinement, 
But by continual indulgence of a particular humour, or by _y 
enjoyment of undiſputed ſuperiority, the dull and thoughtleis 
may likewiſe acquire the power of tormonting themſelves and 
others, and become ſufficiently ridiculous or hateful to thoſe 
who are within ſight of their conduct, or reach of their influ, 
ENCE. ö | f a 
They that have grown old in a ſingle ſtate are generally 
found to be moroſe, fretful, and captious; tenacious of their 
own practices and maxims; ſoon offended by contradiction or 
negligence; and impatient of any aſſociation, but with thoſe 
that will watch their nod, and ſubmit themſelves to unlimited 
authority. Such is the effect of having lived without the ne- 
ceſſity of conſulting any inclination but their own. . 
iraſcibility of this claſs of tyrants is generally exerted 
upon petty provocations, ſuch as are incident to underſtandings 
not far extended: beyond the inſtincts of animal life; but un- 
happily he that fixes his attention on things always before him, 
will never have Jong ceſſations of anger. There are many 
veterans of luxury upon whom every noon brings a paroxyſm - 
of violence, fury, and execration z they never ſit down to their 
dinner without finding the meat ſo injudiciouſly bought, or ſo 
unſkilfully dreſſed, fach blunders in the — or ſuch 
improprieties in the ſauce, as can ſcarcely be expiated without 
blogd ; and, in the tranſports of reſentment, make very little 


* P 
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diſtinctions between guilt and innocence, but let fly their me= 


naces, or growl out their diſcontent, upon all whom fortune 


expoſes to the ſtorm, 


It is not eaſy to imagine a more unhappy condition than that 


of dependence on a peeviſh man. In every other ſtate of infe- 


riority the Hy of pleaſing is perpetually increaſed” by ts / 


fuller knowledge of our duty; and kindneſs and confidence are 


ſtrengthened by every new act of truſt, and proof of fidelity. - 
iſhneſs 


But peev facrifices to a momentary offence, the obſequi- 


ouſneſs or uſefulneſs of half a life, and as more is performed, 


increaſes her E tf. 
 Chryſalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired into the 
country; ind” having a brother burdened by the number of 
his children, adopted one of his ſons. The boy was diſmiſſed 
with many prudent admonitions ; informed of his father's ina- 
bility to maintain him in his native rank ; cautioned apainſt 
all oppoſition to the opinions or precepts of his uncle; and ani- 
mated to perſeyerance by the hopes of ſupporting the honour 
| of the family, and overtopping his elder brother, He had a 
natural ductility of mind, without much warmth of affection, 
or elevation of ſentiment; and therefore readily complied with 


every variety of caprice ; par”, endured contradictory re- 
out pain, and opprobrious 


proofs ;; heard falſe accuſations wi | 
 reproaches without reply; laughed obſtreperouſly at the nine- 
ticth repetition of a joke; aſked queſtions about the univerſal 


decay of trade; admired the . thoſe heads by which 


the price of ſtocks is changed and adjuſted; and behaved with 


— 


ſuch prudence and circumſpection, that after ſix years the will 


was made, and Juvenculus was declared heir. But unhappilyz 


. a month afterwards, retiring at night from his uncle's cham 


ber, he left the door open behind him: the old man tore Re | 


will, and being then perceptibly declining, for want of time to 
deliberate, left his money to a trading company. 


When female minds are imbittered by age or ſolitude, their . 
malignity is generally exerted in a rigorous and ſpiteful ſuper- 
flick trifles. Eriphile has employed hen 

eloquence for twenty years upon the degeneracy of ſeryants, 


, * 


intendence of dome 


the naſtineſs of her houſe, the ruin of her furniture, the difſi- 
culty of preſerving tapeſtry from the moths, and the careleſneſi 
of the ſluts whom ſhe employs in bruſhing it, It is her buſi- 
neſs every. morning to viſit all the rooms, in hopes of finding 
a Chair without its cover, a window ſhut or open contrary to 


her orders, a ſpot on the hearth, or a feather on the floor, that 


the reſt of the day may be juſtifiably ſpent in taunts of contempt, 


and vociferations of anger. She lives for no other purpoſe but 
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to preſerve the neatneſs of a houſe and gardens, and feels nei. 
ther inclination to pleaſure, nor aſpiration after virtue, while 
ſhe is engroſſed by the great employment of keeping gravel 
from graſs, and wainſcot from duſt, Of three amiable nieces 
ſhe has declared herſelf an irreconcilable enemy to one, becauſe 
the broke off a tulip with her hoop; to another, becauſe ſhe 
2 her coffee on a Turkey carpet; and to the third, becau 
the let a wet dog run into the parlour. She has broken o. 
her intercourſe of viſits, becauſe company makes a houſe dirty; 
and reſolves to confine herſelf more to her own affairs, and to 
live no longer in mire by fooliſh le wg F eee Mey ES 
Peeviſhneſs is g ener the vice of narrow minds, and, ex- 
cept when it is the effect of anguiſh and diſeaſe, by which the 
reſolution 1s broken, and the mind made too feeble to bear the 
lighteſt addition to its miſeries, proceeds from an unreafonable 
perſuaſion of the importance of trifles. The proper remedy 
2 it is, to conſider the dignity of human nature, and the 
folly of ſuffering perturbation and uneaſineſs from cauſes un- 
worthy of our notice. | een . 
le that reſigns his peace to little caſualties, and ſuffers the 
courſe of his lie to be interrupted by fortuitous inadvertencies 
or offences, delivers up himſelf to the direction of the wind, 
and loſes all that conſtancy and equanimity which conſtitute the 
chief, praiſe of a wiſe man. E eee ee 
The province of prudence lies between the greateſt thin 
and the leaft ; ſome ſurpaſs our power by their magnitude, 
and ſome eſcape our notice by their number and their frequen- 
cy. But the indiſpenſable buſineſs of life will afford ſufficient 
exerciſe to every underſtanding ; and ſuch is the limitation of 
the human powers, that by attention to trifles we muſt let things 
of importance paſs unobſerved : when we examine a mite with 
A * s, we ſee nothing but a mite. | 1 | 
, That it 1 34 intereſt to be pleaſed, will need little 
proof; that it is his intereſt to pleaſe others, experience will 
inform him. It is therefore not leſs 2 to happineſs 
than to virtue, that he rid his mind of paſſions which make him 
uneaſy to himſelf, and hateful to the world, which enchain his 
intellects, and obſtruct his improvement. 3 
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Ixxow. not whether it is always a proof of innocence 
to treat cenſure, with contempt. We owe ſo much reverence 
to the wiſdom of mankind, as juſtly to wiſh, that our ü 
opinion of our merit may be ratified by the Avoubard og, 
other ſuffrages; and ſince guilt and infamy muſt have the ſame 
effect upon intelligences unable to pierce beyond external ap- 
pearance, and influenced often rather by example than precept, 
we are obliged to refute a falſe charge, leſt we ſhould counte - 
nance the crime which we have never committed. To turn 
away from an accuſation with ſupercilious ſilence, is Fra fu] 
the power of him that is hardengd by villany, and inſpirited by 
innocence. The wall of braſs which Horace eres upon a 
clear conſcience, may be ſometimes raiſed by impudence or 
power; and we ſhould always wiſh to preſerve the dignity . 
ht virtue by adorning her with graces ahh Lode | 
aſſume. Reg wy | „ 3 

For this reaſon I have determined no longer to endure, 
with either patient or ſullen reſignation, a reproach, which 
is, at leaſt in my opinion, unjuſt; but will lay my caſe 
oy before you, that you. or your readers may at length 

ecide it. rl 2 BoB 2 | BOP res 

Whether you will be able to preſerve your boaſted imparti- 
ality, when you hear, that I am conſidered as an adverſary by 
half the * world, you may ſurely pardon me for doubting, 
notwithſtanding the veneration to Which you may imagine 
yourſelf. entitled by your age, your learning, your abſtraction, 
or your virtue, Beau „N. RAMBLER, has often overpow- 
ered the reſolutions of the firm, and the reaſonings of the I 
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rouſed the old to ſenſibility, and ſubdued the rigorous to ſoſt- 


neſs. 


I am one of thoſe unhappy beings, who have been marked 
out as huſbands for many different women, and deliberated a 
hundred times on the brink of matrimony, I have. diſcuſſed 
all the nuptial preliminaries ſo often, that I can repeat the 
forms in which jointures are ſettled, pin-money ſecured, and 
proviſions for younger children aſcertained ; but am at laſt 
doomed by general conſent to everlaſting ſolitude, and excluded 
by an irreverſible. decree from all hopes of connubial felicity. 
I am pointed out by every mother as a man whoſe viſits can. 
not be admitted without reproach ; who raiſes hopes only to 
embitter diſappointment, and makes offers only to — girls 
into a waſte of that part of life, in which they might gain 
advantageous matches, and become miſtreſſes and mothers. 

I hope you will think, that ſome part of this penal ſeverity 
may juſtly be remitted, when I inform you, that I never yet 
profeſſed love to a woman without ſincere intentions of mar- 
riage; that I have never continued an appearance of intimacy 
from the hour that my inclination p thods but to preſerve her 
whom I was leaving from the ſhock of abruptnefs, or the ig- 
nominy of contempt ; that I always endeavoured to W.. | 
ladies an opportunity of ſeeming to diſcard me; and that I ne- 
ver forſook a miſtreſs for larger fortune, or brighter beauty, 
but becauſe I difcovered ſome irre _ in her conduct, or 
ſome depravity in her mind: not becauſe I was charmed by 
another, but becauſe I was offended by herſelf. 

I was very early tired of that ſucceflion of amuſements by 
which the thoughts of moſt young men are diſſipated, and had 
not Jong glittered in the ſplendour of an ample patrimony be- 
fore I withed for the calm of domeſtick happineſs. Youth is 
natifally delighted with fprightlinefs and ardour, and therefore 
I breathed out the ſighs of my firſt affection at the feet of the 
gay, the ſparkling, the vivacious Ferucula. I fancied to my- 

elf a perpetual ſource of happineſs in wit never exhauſted, and 
ſpirit never depreſſed; looked with veneration on her readineſs 
of expedients, contempt of difficulty, aſſurance of addreſs, and 
promptitude of reply; conſidered her as exempt by ſome pre- 
rogative of nature from the weakneſs and timidity of female 
minds; and congratulated myſelf upon a companion ſuperior to 
all common troubles and embarraſſments. I was, indeed, 
ſome what difturbed by the unſhaken perſeverance with which 
ſhe enforced her demands of an unreaſonable ſettlement; yet! 
ſhould have conſented to paſs my life in union with her, had 
not my curioſity led me to a crowd gathered in the * _ 
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I found Ferecula, in the preſence of hundreds, — 1 ing for 
ſix- pence with a chairman. I ſaw her in fo little need of 
aſiftance, that it was no breach of the laws of chivalry to 
forbear interpoſition, and I ſpared myſelf the ſhame'of owning. 
her acquaintance. I forgot ſome point of ceremony at our next 
interview, and ſoon provoked her to forbid me her preſence. 
My next attempt 1 lady of great eminence for 
learning and philoſophy. I had frequently obſerved the bar- 
renneſs and uniformity of connubial converſation, and there- 
fore thought highly of my own prudence and diſcernment, 
when I dlectel a multitude of wealthy beauties, the 
deep-read Miſathea, who declared herſelf the inexorable enemy 
of ignorant pertneſs, and puerile levity; and ſcarcely conde- 
ſcended to make tea, but for the linguiſt, the geometrician, 
the aſtronomer, or the poet. The queen of the Amazons was 
only to be erf, the hero who could conquer her in 
ſingle combat; and Miſothea's heart was only to bleſs the ſcho- 
lar who could overpower her by diſputation. Amidſt the 
fondeſt tranſports of courtſhip ſhe could call for a definition of 
terms, and treated every argument with contempt that could 
not be reduced to regular ſyllogiſm. Vou may eaſily imagine, 
that I wiſhed this courtſhip at an end; but when I deſired her 
to ſhorten my torments, and fix the day of my felicity, we 
were led into a long converſation, in which Miſothea endea- 
voured to demonſtrate the folly of attributing choice and ſelf- 
direction to any human being. It was not difficult to diſcover 
the danger of committing myſelf for ever to the arms of one 
who might at any time miſtake the dictates of paſſion, or the 
calls of appetite, for the decree of fate; or conſider cuckoldom 
as neceſſary to the general ſyſtem, as a link in the everlaſting 
chain of ſucceſſive cauſes. I therefore told her, that deſtiny 
had ordained us to'part, and that nothing ſhould have torn me 
from her but the talons of 2 
I then ſolicited the regard of the calm, the prudent, the 
economical Sephronia, a lady who conſidered wit as dangerous, 
and learning as ſuperfluous, and thought that the woman who 
kept her houſe clean, and her accounts exact, took receipts for- 
eve 2 and could find them at a ſudden call, enquired 
nicely after the condition of the tenants, read the price of ſtocks 
once a week, and purchaſed every thing at the beſt market, 
could want no accompliſhments neceſſary to the happineſs of a 
wiſe man. She diſcourſed with great ſolemnity on the care 
and vigilance which the ſuperintendance of a family demands; 
obſerved how many were ruined by confidence in ſervants ; 


} * 
and told me, that ſhe never expected honeſty but * 
f 7 


8 
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cheſt, and that the beſt ftorekeeper was the miſtreſs's eye, 
Many ſuch oracles of generoſity he uttered, and made every 
day; new improvements in — ſchemes for the regulation of 
ber ſervants, and the diſtribution of her time. I was con- 
vinced, that whatever I might ſuffer from Sophrania, I ſhould 
eſcape. poverty; and we therefore proceeded to adjuſt the ſet- 
| Yements according to her own rule, fair and ih. But one 
morning her maid came to me in tears to intreat my intereſt for 
a reconciliation to her miſtreſs, who had turned her out at 
night for breaking fix teeth in a tortoiſe-ſhell comb: ſhe had 
attended her lady from a diſtant province, and having not lived 
long enough to ſave much money, was deſtitute among itran- 
gers, and though of a good family, in danger of peritiing in 
the ſtreets, or of being compelled by Junge: to profit 
I made no ſeruple of promiſing to, reſtore her; but upon m 
firſt application to Sophronia, was anſwered with an air 1255 
called for approbation, that if ſhe neglected her ow org affairs 
might ſuſpect her of neglecting mine; that the com ſtood * 
in three half-crowns; that no ſervant ſhould wrong her twice; 
and that indeed ſhe took the firſt opportunity of parting with 
_ Phillida, becauſe, though ſhe was honeſt, her conſtitution 
was bad, and ſhe chought he very hkely to fall ſick. Of our 
conference. I need not tell you the effect; it ſurely may be 
forgiven. me, if on this 4 on I forgot the decency of com- 
oy eee ed by finding, that 
| rom two more ies I was diſe ing, 
entertained. my rivals at the ſame e and W r. they 
choice by the liberality of our ſettlements. Another I thought 

myſelf juſtified in forſaking r ſhe | the, gate my. attorney a 
bribe to favour her in ng argain; another becauſe I —— 
never ſoften her to tenderneſs, l ſhe heard that moſt of my 
family had died young; and another, becauſe, to increaſe. her 
res by expectations, ſhe 7 her ſiſter as lan- 

el and conſumptive. 
in another letter give the remai part of my . | 

— courtſhip, I preſume that I ſhould hitherto have 8 
the majeſty of female virtue, had L not e to transfer my 
alen to _ merit, | T1157 
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 —— When man's life is in debate 
The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. DzrYpzn. 


Pown aid Tuertotity are io fatteting and delighithal, 


that, fraught with begin and expoſed to danger as they are, 


ſcarcely any virtue is fo. cautious, or any prudence fo timorous, 


as to decline them. Even thoſe that have moſt reverence for 


the laws of right, are pleaſed with ſhewing that not fear, but 
choice, regulates their behaviour; and would be thought to 
comply, rather than * We love to overlook the bounda- 
ries which we do not wi 

yet glad to a in its 3 5 * 
From the ſame principle, tending yet more to degeneracy 
and corruption, proceeds the deſire of inveſting lawful autho- 


c to paſs; and, as the Roman ſatiriſt 
remarks, he that has no . take the life of another, is 


rity with terror, and govermung by force rather than perſuaſton. 


Pride is unwilling to 
reaſon than her own will; and would rather maintain the moſt 


equitable claims by violence and penalties, than deſcend from 


the dignity of command to diſpute and expoſtulation. 
It may, I think, be ſuſpected, that this political arrogance 


has ſometimes found its way into legiſlative aſſemblies, and 
mingled with deliberations upon property and life, A flight 


peruſal of the laws by which the meaſures of vindiQive-and 
coercive juſtice are eftabliſhed, will diſcover ſo many-difpro- 


portions een crimes and puniſhments, ſuch capricious. | 
diſtinctions of guilt, and ſuch confuſion of remiſſneſs and ſeve- 


rity, as can ſcarcely be believed to have been produced by pub- 
lic wiſdom, fincerely and calmly ſtudious of publick happineſs. 


The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave relates, 


that he never ſaw a criminal dragged to execution without 


elieve the neceſſity of aſſigning any other 


— 


2 himſelf, Who knows whether this man is not leſs 


« culpable than me? On the days when the priſons of this 
city are emptied into the grave, let every ſpectator of the 
dreadful proceſſion put the ſame queſtion to his own heart. 
Few among thoſe that crowd in thouſands to the legal maſſa- 
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cre, and look with careleſſneſs, perhaps with triumph, on the 


utmoſt exacerbations of human miſery, would then be able to 
return without horror and dejection. For, who can congra- 
without ſame act more miſ. 


tulate himſelf upon a life pa 
chievous to the peace ar proſperity of others, than the theft of 
goin. 2 the practice, when lar 

t has been al wa practice, v y particular ſpecies 
of robbery — — and — to pu hh vm | 
ſuppreſſion by capital denunciations. Thus, one generation 
of malefactors is commonly cut off, and their ſucceſſors are 
frighted into new expedients; the art of thievery is augmented 
with greater variety of fraud, and ſubtilized to higher degrees 
of dexterity, and more occult methods of conveyance. The 
law then renews the purſuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes 
the offender again with death. By this practice, capital in- 


— 


flictions are multiplied, and crimes, very different in their de- 


grees of enormity, are equally ſubjected to the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment that man has the power of exerciſing upon man, 
I be lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to eſtimate the ma- 
| lignity of an offence, not merely by the loſs or pain which 
— acts may produce, but by the general alarm and anxiety 
ariſing from the fear of miſchief, and inſecurity of 3 
he therefore exerciſes the right which ſocieties are ſuppoſed to 
have over the lives of thoſe that compoſe them, not ſimply to 
puniſh a tranſgreſſion, but to maintain, order, and preſerve 
uiet; he enforces thoſe laws with ſeverity that are moſt in 
of violation, as the commander of a garriſon doubles the 
guard on that ſide which is threatened by the enemy. 
This method has been long tried, but tried with ſo little 
ſucceſs, that rapine and violence are hourly ee yet few 
ſeem willing to deſpair of its efficacy, and of thoſe who employ 
their 1 upon the preſent corruption of the people, 
ſome propoſe the introduction of more horrid, lingering, and 
terrifick puniſhments ; ſome are inclined to accelerate the ex- 
ecutions ; ſome to diſcourage pardons ; and all ſeem to think 
that lenity has given conhdence to wickedneſs, and that we 


can only be reſcued from the talons of robbery by inflexible 


rigour, and ſanguinary juſtice. 


Yet ſince the right of ſetting an uncertain and arbitrary 


value upon life has been diſputed, and ſince experience of 


paſt times gives us little reaſon to hope that any reformation. 
will be effected by a periodical havock of our fellow beings, 


perhaps it will not be uſeleſs to conſider what conſequences 
might ariſe from relaxations of the law, and a more rational 
— equitable adaptation of penalties to offences. das 
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tender, and the juſt, will always ſcruple to concur with the 
community in an act which their private judgment cannot 
P 
He who knows not how often rigorous laws produce total 
- impunity, and how many crimes are concealed and forgotten 
for fear of hurrying the offender to that ſtate in which there 
is no repentance, has conyerſed very little with mankind. And 
Whatever epithets of reproach or contempt this compaſſion may 
incur from thoſe who confound 78 with firmneſs, I know 
not whether any wiſe man would wiſh it leſs powerſul, or leſs 
Ive. phe | ak 14 . bs 

If thoſe whom the wiſdom of our laws has condemned to 
die, had been detected in their rudiments of robbery, they 
might, Dx proper diſcipline and uſeful Iabour, have been diſen- 
tangled their habits, they might have eſcaped all the 
temptations to ſubſequent crimes, and paſſed their days in 
reparation and penitence, and detected they might all have 
been, had the proſecutors been certain that their lives would 
have been Marel. I believe, every thief will confeſs, that he 
has been more than once ſeized and diſmiſſed; and that he has 

| ſometimes hom ed upon capital crimes, becauſe. he knew, 


that thoſe whom he injured would rather connive at his eſcape, 
than cloud thelr minds with the horrors of his death. _ - 
All laws againft wickedneſs are ineffectual, unleſs ſome will 
inform, and ſome will proſecute ; but till we-mitigate the pe- 
nalties for mere violations' of property, information will always 
be hated, and proſecution dreaded. The heart of a good man 
% -cannot but” recoil at the thought of puniſhing a flight injury 
k with death; eſpecially when be remembers, that the thief 
p might have procured ſafety by another crime, from which he 


* 


was reſtrained only by his remaining virtue. $4 
The obligations to aſſiſt the exerciſe of publick juſtice are 
indeed ſtrong; but they will certainly be overpowered by ten- 
derneſs for life. What is puniſhed with ſeyerity contrary to 
our ideas of. adequate retribution, will be ſeldom diſcovered; 
and multitudes will be ſuffered to advance from crime to crime, 
till deſerve death, becauſe, if they had been ſooner pro- 
| they would have ſuffered death before they deſerved it. 
/ This ſcheme of invigorating the laws by relaxation, and 
| extirpating wickedneſs by lenity, is ſo remote from common 
y that I might reaſonably fear to expoſe it to the publick, _ 
could it be fu only by my own obſeryations : I ſhall, 
therefore, by aſcribing it to its author, Sir Thomas More, en- 
deavour to procure it that attention, which I wiſh always paid 


to prudence, to juſtice, and to mercy. 
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the remaining part of the adventures that befel me in my long 
75 of egg ll felicity,” which, though T have not yet been 
G happy as to obtain it, 7 have at leaft endeavoured to deſerve 
by - unwearied, dilig gence, without ſuffering from repeateꝙ diſ- 
. any abatement of my hope, or repreflion my 


bſer Ain the world ee martala dels 
employ themſeJyes in romoting matrimony, and, without an —4 
viſible motive of intereft or vanity, without any diſcoverab 
impulſe of malice or benevolence, without any Eo, but that 
want objects of attention * topicks of converſation, are 
inceſſantly, baſh in procuring wives and huſbands. They fill 
the ears of every ſingle mam and woman with ſome, convenient 
match, and when they are informed of your age and fortune, '@ 
offer a partner of life with the fame readineſs, and the ſame in- 
difference, as à faſeſinan, when he has taken meaſure by kis 44 
fits his cuſtomer with a coat. 

It might be expected tha t they ſhould ſoon be diſcouraged 
from this officious interpoſition by reſentment or contempt ;' 
and that every ran ſhould determine the choice on which ſo 1 
much of his happineſs muſt depend, by his own judgment, and 
obſeryation: yet it happens, that as theſe propoſals are genie" | 
rally made with a ſhew of kindneſs, "they ſeldom provoke anger, * , 
but are at worſt heard with patience, and forgotten. They. , 
influence, weak minds to approbation;- for many are ſure F 
2 in a new acquaintance, whatever —— * wo nB 

taught them to expect; and in more powerful ven- | 


deritandings they excite curjolity, ns 


2 bon bong. in the ue 
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I was known to poſſeſs a fortune, and to want a wife; and 
therefore was frequently attended by theſe hymeneal ſolicitors, 
with whoſe im 2 I was ſom diverted, and ſome- 
times perpl N r me as vultures” for a 
carcaſe; each employing all his eloquence, and all his artifij- 
ces,/ to enforce and promote his own ſcheme, from the. ſucceſs 
of which he was to receive no other advantage than the plea- 
ſure of defeating others equally eager, and equally induſtrious. 

An invitation to yp priſons thoſe buſy. friends, made me 
by a concerted chance acquainted with Camilla, by whom it 
was expected, that I ſhould be ſuddenly and irreſiſtib y enſlaved. * 
The lady, whom the ſame kindneſs had brought without her 
own concurrence into the is of love, ſeemed. to think me at 
leaſt worthy e . F and exerted the power, 
beth of her eyes. ang wit, with ſo much. art and ſpirit, that, 

I had been too often deceived by appearances 75 devote 
75 ale at the iirſt i n yet I could, not 125 


— an 1 hog 5, 99 1525 yo 2 


—. 2. 1 — her Gain country was ome 
al) indted upon the excluſion, of women from the 
— where they were admitted, the time was waſted. 
y compliments, weak indul and idle ceremonies. 

To der the 41 her. 1 . e compli- 
ance wi ion; to I. r know 
r miſtook the various textures of 25 — tabbies 
ales, and ſent r ene names, She 

Lare 2 farce of form 
never 


and . 7 Gale to wb OY 8 
6 and all the Pn 
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of calumny.; nor was ſhe ever. eleyated with her 


ſuperiority, when e an and hte 
cunning 1 We. ng ek nature provid Eu ſuch 7 
ln « ſhould be di led by 576 l cruelty be 0 N 
impotence, nt, 46 dry 
i” ie xpeted, that what the loft on 
E her ; and imag wap, 8 
| be open to a lady, who made ſuch generous . - 
r ut man, unerateful 
— of ſpringing forward to meet her, ck at 
She was 1 by che ladies as 4 eſerter, 
23 a d e.men only as a fügitiye. I, for by: 
amuſed. my e while with her tet bg us ale 
gave way to deteſtation, for nothing out of 
of nature can be, 2 N. I had no e 3 


who had the rug is for WS 
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my quiet and honour to he entt . audacious virtue | 


2215 * ſolicitin ul 
My 1 next miret was A eb 


entle mig, 

foft voice, alway » ſpeaking ws * rove, 052 vp — 0 
direction from th whom had. rug be © hes 1 2 
company. In 2 7. promiſed myſelf an caſy | 
whom I might e away. the day. 3 pe out 50 an 
or altercation. I therefore reſolved ſoon to addreſs her, . 
but was diſcouraged from proſecuting my courtſhip, by ob- 
ſerving, that her apartments were ſuperſtitioul] regular 3 and 
that, unleſs ſhe had notice. of my viſit, ſhe-was: never i. be 
| ſeen. There is-a kind of anxious deanlineſs. which I have 
always noted as the charàcteriſtick of a ee it is the ſuper; | 
fluous ſcrupuloſi 28 guilt, dreading diſcovery, and Cunning | 
ſuſpicion: i is the violence of an effort againſt habit, hi 

| being impelled by external motives, cannot top at the middle 


point, 
Nitella was always tricked out rather with nicety than ele. 

gance; and ſeldom could forbear to diſcovti, by her voaliges 

and conſtraint, that her attention was bur and her. I 

gination engrofled : I therefore concluded, that b 

occaſionally and ambitiquſly dreſſed, ſhe was not Pero 

to her own ornaments, There are ſo many competitors far 

the fame of cleanlineſs, that it is nothard to gain informakie „ 

of thoſe that fail, from thoſe that deſire to excel : I quien, 

- 1 4 * Nitella paſſed her time 8 and — 0 rs 

and was always in à wrapper, nighteap, rrers, K 

n P 
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as was hourly cou 
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I was then led by my evil geſtiny to pane d.., aut 
| neglected an 9 of ſeizi wed greg 
Nin her reach. I thought myfar'q Juickly made handy 7 
de to attend her to Subliek Pha ne. pleaſed my own . 
th imagin ing the envy, which I ſhould raiſe in a thou-' 
faodhe by appeating as the acknowledged favourite of Uha.. 
Bis. She ſoon. after hinted her intention to take a ramble 
a fortnigbt, into à part of the kingdom which the had never 
ſeen. I ſo icited the appineſs of accompanying her, which, 
ps fs a ſhort reliftance, was indulged me. She had no "other 
curiofity in her Journey, than after all poſſible means of ex- 
gay ; and ery moment taking occaſion to mention ſome 


opp which Fer it my duty upon ſuch notices to pro- 


er our teu being how more familiar, ſhe cold” me, 
wenevet we met, "of +4 new diverſion ; at night ſhe had 
notice of a_charmin dae een would breakfaſt in the | on 

dens ; and in the mornin een informed of ſome new fo 
the opera, ſome new Aren at the pla os, or ſome =, 
er at a con rt whom ſhe'longed Her .intelli, 

e at there eee ſhe did 

ſummon inè on the ſecond da #3 and as ſhe hated a crowd, 
and could not go atone, I was obliged to attend at ſome inter- 
/ 8 hour, and } Pay the price of a whole company. When 

- We paſſed the ſtreets, ſhe was often charmed wi ſome trinket 

in the toyſhops;. and from moderate deſites of ſeals and ſnuff- 

\Þ ; by es rees, to gold and diamonds.” I now began 

80 find the Gi o 175 ae too coſtly, for a private purſe,” and 
added one more to fix 2 forty lovers, whoſe fortune and pa- 
dane her rapacity had exhauſted. 

Inperia then took poſſeſſion of my affections; but kept 
4. only for a ſhort time. She had 4 2 Ke a large 
fortune, — having ſpent the early part of her life in the 185 

| $9) of. FOMANCES, Drought WIEh AN y world all the 

ride of Cleopatra ; expected nothing ofs thus vows, altars, 
facrifices ; 7 nd d hong her was fe Front and her 

- er infringed ſteſt oppoſition to her ſentiments, or 
„e ſmalleſt argen of her commands. Time might in- 
deed cure this ſpecies of pride in a mind not naturally undiſ- 
EY cerning, and vitiated only by falſe repreſentations ; but the 
* aperations of time ue flow ; and I therefore left her to grow 

Wile at leiſure, or to continue in error at her own expence. 

Thus I have hitherto, in yo of myſelf, paſſed my life in 
frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, often told me, that I 
* * with higher hopes than human nature 
can 


* 
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Qion, and then enter the world to look, for the fame excel- 

ence in corporeal beauty. But ſurely, Mr. RAL ER, it is 

not — ma to hope for ſome terre rial lady unſtained with 
the ſpots: which I have been deſeribin 6 56 . I * 2 


to purſue my ſeafch; for I am fo far | 
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20m ſprightly hats wou d plough—. "France 16. 
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ILY | Na, e . 8 
Iw Lee g ary rerun y AE 
a wealthy citizen of London, father having b 


— freed the eſtate from a heav nu Boren, and his _ 
_ liſters their portions, tho ught himſelf difcharged from all obli- * 

ion to further thought and entitled to ſpend the reſt of his 
ife in rural pleaſures... n. therefore ſpared nothing that mi ghe 
contrthuty 60 eg, companion, of his felici 185 T e 

es e kingdom A 1 

lark th his groom and huntſman, LN * 
the country for the diſcipline of his chin bound But — 55 
other attainments, he was eminent for à breed of pointers and 
"ng Oe Wenn and vigilant cultivation he had: ſo 


bl 
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* N eats 12 or covered Forte 
"My elder 38 wag 155 early 7 71 in the chace, and 


= 15 when other hoys are crggt oe 15 e bound os to 


= NEE I being either delicate or timorous, leſs 122 ir- 
ous of honour, ox leſs capable of ſylvan heroiſm, was always 
| — favourite 'of 1 2 mother; becauſe I kept my coat clean, 
. corpplexion free from freckles, and did not come 
OM my brother mired and tanned, nor car mig 
"my hat to the horte, nor bring dirty curs into the 
My mother had not been taught to amuſe herſe] with | backs, 
and being much inclined to {the ignorance and barbarity 
of the country ladies, diſdained to learn their ſentiments or 
converſation, and had made no addition to the notions which 
ſhe had brought from the precincts of Corybill. She vs, 
therefore, always recounting the glories of the city ; enume- 
rating the ſucceſſion of mayors ; celebrating the magnificence | 
of tlie banquets at Guiidball; and relating the civilities paid 
her at the companies feaſts by men of whom ſome are now 
made aldermen, me have fined for — and none ar 
_ tels than forty thouſand - | frequently di 
P her father's 1 told of the — bi which he 
paid at ſight; 4 the fums for which his word would paſs 
85 8 the S the heaps 1 old which he uſed on Sa- 
. ht to toſs about with a ed the extent of his 
warehouſe, and the ſtrength of his doors; and when ſhe re- 
laxed her imagination with lower ſubjects, deſcribed the fur. 
E of their country-houſe, « or repeated the wit of theclerks 
rters. 
10 theſe narratives I was fired with the ſplendour and dig · 
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y/ of Londen, and of trade, I therefore devoted myſelf to a 

p, and warmed my imagination from year to year with en- 

nies about the privileges of a freeman wer of the com- 
_ boi the dlgni ef A wholefal + rid and the gran 


ved wi oralty, to which m — 9 afured me that 64 

the wo da with lefs than m 7 | 

ag ck ve patent to enter into a path, which led to ſuch 

ede; licity ; but was fofted wor a time to endure Linu 
1 of my eagerneſs, for it was my 9 bs 

at 
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at a young man ſeldom makes much money, robo is aui his tine 
gut, ae They thought i it neceſſary, herefore, = 
to keep me at home till the proper age, without 47 other em- 
ployment than that of learning merchants accounts, and the 
art of regulatirg books; but at length the tedioũs da 
I [on 57 . to OW and, With great ſatisfaction to my- 
to a haberdaſher,” _ — 
Ky at who > Bd no, TY ds 99 1525 merit, £ 
d qualities 
| tention to 3 
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red by the vanity of | ewig that wg ay other 1 
5 5 5 oy wage eſteem of the ca CommeTe _ 
cial world; and was always treated with reſpect by the only 

men, whoſe $08. of opinion he valued or ſolicited, thoſe, ho 
were univerſally allowed to be richer than himſelf, N 

By his inſtructions 1 learned i in a few weeks to handle, = 
yard with great dexterit 25 to wind tape neatly upon the ends of 
my fingers, and to make up parcels with N fru 8 of 
paper and packthread ; and ſoon caught from my fellow- 
prentices the true grace of a counter bow, 1 the careleſs . = 
with which a ſmall pair of ſcales js to be he between the 
fingers, and the vigour and ſprightlineſs with e | | 

| if then I has been cut, is returned into its place. aria j > Ws 
ing 00 deſire of any higher employment, ſu therefore appl . 
ing all my powers to the knowledge of my trade, I was qu 

| 1 of all that could be. known, 7 A critick in 
| wares, contrived new variations of fi A and new 
mixtures of colours, and was ſometimes conſulted by the wea - 
vers when they projected faſhions for the enſuing ſpring, 

With all theſe accompliſhments, in the fourth of — 
apprenticeſhip, I paid à viſit to my friends in the coun 
where I expected to be received as a new ornament of the 
mily, and conſulted by the neighbouring gentlemen as a maſ- 
ter of pecuniary knowledge, and by the ladies as an oracle of 
the mode, But unhappily, at the firſt publick table towwhich 
I was invited, appeared a ſtudent of the Temple, and an 
officer of the guards, who looked upon me with a ſmile of 
contempt, which deſtroyed at once all my hopes of diſtinction, 
fq that I durſt hardly raiſe my eyes for fear of encountering 
their ſuperiority of mien. Nor was m n reviyed by 
any opportunities of diſplaying my knowle ; for the temp- 
lar entertained oy company 2 part of y with hiſtorical 

narratives and ſervations ; — the colonel after- 
wards detailed Kead adventures of a birth- night, told the * 


\ 
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nd expectations of the courtiers, and gave an account of 
aſſemblies, gardens, and diverſions. I, indeed, effayed to fill 
up a paufe in a parliamentary debate with a faint mention o 
| trade and Spaniards; and once attempted, with ſome warmth, 
to correct a groſs miſtake about a ſilver breaſt-knot ; but nei. 
_ , ther of my antag-niſts ſeemed to think a reply neceſſary; they 
reſumed their diſcourſe without emotion, and again engroſſed 
the attention of the company ; nor did ane of the ladies appea 


* 4* "1 
F 
EY 


22 to know my opinion of her dreſs, or to hear how lon 
the carnation ſhot with white, that was then new among 
them, had been antiquated in town... 1 © 
As I knew that neither of thefe gentlemen had more money 
than myſelf, I could not diſcover what had depreſſed me in 
thetr preſence ; nor why they were conſidered by others as 
more worthy. of attention Wy reſpect; and therefore reſolved, 
when we met again, to rouſe my ſpirit, and force myſelf into 
natice. I went yory early to the next weekly meeting, and 
was entertaining a {mall circle very ſucceſsfully with a minute 
repreſentation of my Iord Mayor's ſhow, when the colonel 
entered careleſs and gay, fat down with a kind of unceremoni- 
dus civility, and without appearing to intend any interruption, 
drew my audience away to the other part of the room, to 
which I had not the e to follow them. Soon after came 
in the lawyer, not indeed with the fame attraction of mien, 
dut with greater powers of language; and by one or other the 
 * _ - company was fo happily amuſ I was neither heard nor 
x ſeen, nor was able to give any other proof of my exiſtence than 
| that I put round the glaſs, and was in my turn permitted to 
£ My _ indeed enge n. 4 me la my vexati- 
en, by telling me, that perhaps theſe ſhow ers were 
hardly able ho ta every oe ths own ; that bo who has money 
in his pocket needs not care what any man ſays ef him; that, 
if I minded my trade, the time will come when lawyers and 
ſoldiers would be glad to borrow out of my piirſe; and that it is 
fine, Men a man can fet his hands to his ſides, and d is 
worth forty thouſand pounds every day of the year. eſe 
and many more ſuch conſolations and encouragements, I re- 
ceeived from my good mother, which, however, did not much 
allay my uneaſineſs; for having by ſome accident heard, that 
the country ladies deſpiſed her as a cit, I had therefore no longer 
much reverence for by opinions, but conſidered her as one 
whoſe ignorance and prejudice had hurried me, though with- 
out ill intentions, into a ſtate of meanneſs and ignominy, from 


4 


\ 
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which I could not find any poſſibility of riſing to the rank 
which my anceſtors had always held. % = 
I returned, however, to my matter, and buſied myſelf | 
thread, and ſilks, and laces, but without my former 'cheptful- 
neſs and alacrity. I had now no longer any felicity in con- 
templating the exact diſpoſition of my powdered curls, the 


"” | 


equal plaits of my ruffles, or the gloly blackneſs of my ſhoes ; 
nor heard with my former elevation thoſe conipliments which 
ladies ſometimes condeſcended to pay me upon my readineſs in 
twiſting a paper, or counting out the change The term of 
Young man, with which I was ſometimes honoured, as I car- 
ried a parcel to the door of a coach, tortured my imagination; 
I grew negligent of my perſon, and ſullen in my temper, 
often miſtook the demands of the cuſtomers, treated their 
caprices and objections with contempt, and received and diſ- 
miſſed them with ſurly ſilence. | ens | 
My maſter was afraid left the ſhop ſhould ſuffer by this 
_ change of my behaviour; and, therefore, after ſome expoſtu- 
lations, poſted me in the warehouſe, and preſerved me from the 
danger and reproach of deſertion, to which my diſcontent would 
certainly have urged me, had I continued any longer behind 
the counter. rl to BE SC 1 2 N . = F074 N 
In che ſixth year of my ſervitude my brother died of drunken 
joy, for having run down a fox that had baffled all che packs in 
the province. I was now heir, and with the heafty conſent of 
my maſter commenced gentleman. The adventures in which 
my new character engaged me ſhall be communicated in ano- 
ther letter, by, Sir, ; * . . 43 ö t L 
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News: un, reer, g 99 net 
Wer Letter en harry . 
"The gosthey hallnge, and tent ric +" "| 


+ "th lIympur tott'ring Offa ſtood 3 
© On Offs, Pelion nods with an his wood. Fron 


Nor RING has more retarded the advancement of 
learning than the diſpoſition, of 4 minds to ridicule and 
vilify what they cannot compre All induſtry muſt be 
excited by hope; and as the ſtudent often propoſes no other 
reward to himſelf than praiſe, he is eaſily diſcouraged by con- 
tempt and inſult. He who brings with him into a clamorous 
multitude the timidity of recluſe. ſpeculation, and has never 
hardened his front inpublick life, or accuſtomed his paſſions to 
the viciflitudes and accidents, the triumphs and defeats of mixed 
converſation, will bluſh at the ſtate of petulant incredulity, 
and ſuffer himſelf to be driven by a burſt of laughter, from the 
fortreſſes of demonſtration. The mechaniſt will be afraid to 
aſſert before hardy contradiction, the Nr of tearing down 
TE 2 5 ſilk-worm's „r ob | - 22 
relati e rapidity of light, the di of the | 
and the height of rd — — Les | 

If I cond by any efforts have ſhaken off this cowardice, I 
had not ſheltered myſelf under a borrowed-name, nor applied 
to you * the means bo} e to — 1 4 for 
theory of a ; a ſubje ich, ex ome flight 
tranſient fick ures, has bon hitherto ne edel by — Who 
were beſt qualified to adorn it, either for want of leiſure to 
proſecute the various reſearches in which a nice diſcuſſion muſt 
engage them, or becauſe it requires ſuch diverſity of know- 
ledge, and ſuch extent of ourioſity, as is ſcarcely to be found in 
any ſingle intelle&: or perhaps others foreſaw the tumults | 
which would be raiſed againſt them, and confined their know- 
_— their own breaſts and abandoned prejudice and folly | 
to the direction of chance. | Thee 


| That the profeſfors of literature generally reſide in the higheſt 
ſtories, 1 dn immemorially "ſerver. The wiſdom of 
the ancients was well acquainted with the intellectuab advanta- 
ges of an elevated ſituation; why elfe were the Mdujes ſtati- 
oned on Olympus or Parnaſſus by thoſe who could with 
equal right have raiſed them bowers in the vale of Tempe or 
ereed their altars among the flexures of Maander Whip was 
ve himſelf nurſed upon a mountain? or why did the goddeſ- 
es, when the prize of beauty was conteſted, try thecaufe upon 
the top of Ida? Such were the fictions by which the great 
maſters of the earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate'to poſterity 
the importance of a garret, which, though they had been long 
obſcured by the negligenee and ignorance of ſucceeding times, 
were well *enforced by the celebrated ſymbol of 2 ; 
anus wer Thy yo Trorxzim ; « when the wind blows, wor- 
ſhip its echo.” This could not but be underſtood by his diſci- 
les as an inviolable injunction to live in a garret, which I 1 
fave found frequently viſited by the echo and the wind. Nor 1 
was the tradition wholly : obliterated in the age of - Auguffus, 7 
for Trbullus evidently congratulates himſelf upon his garret, 
not without ſome alluſion to the Pythagerean precept, © — 


Lud juvat immit wventos audire cubantem—= 181 
ut, gelitlas bybermus aquas cam fuderit or 


How ſweet in ſleep to paſs the careleſs hours, 
LulP by the * . — daſhing ſhow'rs! 

And it is impoſfible not to diſcover the fondneſs of Lucretius, 
an earlier writer, for à garret, in his deſcription of the lofty 
towers of ſerene learning, and of the pleaſure with which a 
- wiſe. man looks down _—_ confuſed and erratick ſtate of 
Sed nil dulcius gſt, bene qudm munita tens „ 
Deſpicere unde queas alios, paſſimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis querere vite. | 
— Tis ſweet thy lab'ring ſteps to guid | 2: 
To virtue's The. with Lien well. ſupply'd, [ Y 
And all the magazines of learning fortify d: 3 
From thence to look below on human kind, . 
Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind. Dar. 
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The inſtitution has, indeed, continued to our oum time; 
the garret is ſtill the uſual receptacle of the philoſopher and 
poet but this, like many ancient cuſtoms, is perpetuated only 
y an accidental imitation, without knowledge of. the original 
reaſon for which it was eſtabliſhed. e tay Br 


The cauſe is ſecret, but th' effect is known, ſh 


Conjectures have, indeed, been advanced concerning theſe 
habitations of literature, but without much ſatisfaction to the 
judicious  enquirer. Some have imagined, that the garret is 
r cons by the wits, as moſt eaſily rented ; and con- 
cluded that no man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the days 
of payment. Others ſuſpect, that a garret is chiefly conve- 
nient, as it is remoter than any other part of the houſe from 
the outer door, which is often obſerved to be infeſted by viſ- 
tants, who talk inceſſantly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and 
repeat the ſame ſounds every morning, and ſometimes again in 
the afternoon, without any. variation, except that they grow 


aDISOX, 


daily more importunate and clamorous, and raiſe their voices 


in time from mournful murmurs to raging yociferations, 
This eternal monotony is always deteſtable, to a man whoſe 


chief pleaſure is to enlarge his knowledge, and vary his ideas. 


Others talk of freedom from noiſe, raction from com- 
mon buſineſs or amuſements; and ſome yet more viſionary, tell 
us that the faculties are enlarged by open proſpects, and that the 
fancy is more at liberty, when the eye ranges without confine- 


ment. 


Theſe conveniencies may perhaps all be found in a well- 
choſen garret; but ſurely they cannot be ſuppoſed- ſufficiently 
im t to have operated unvariably upon different climates, 
diſtant ages, and ſeparate nations. bf an- univerſal practice, 
there muſt ſtill be preſumed an univerſal cauſe, which, howe- 

ver recondite abſtruſe, may be perhaps reſerved to 


make me illuſtrious by its diſcovery, and you by its promulga- 


tion. | n 
It is univerſally known that the faculties of the mind are 
invigorated or weakened by the ſtate of the body, and that the 
body is in a great meaſure regulated by the various compreſ- 
fions of the ambient element. The effects of the air in the 

oduction or cure of real maladies have been acknow - 
edged from the time of Hippocrates ; but no man has yet ſuf- 


$ciently conſidered how far it may influence the operations = 


3 h 
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the genius, though every day affords inſtances of local under 
ſtanding, of wits and reaſoners, whole faculties are adapted to 
ſome ſingle ſpot, and who, when law are removed to any other 
„ ſink at once into ſilence and ſtupidity; I have diſco- 
vered by a long ſeries of obſervations, that invention and elo- 
cution [fer great impediments from denſe and impure: va- 
pours, and that the tenuity of a defecated air at a proper - dif= 
tance from the ſurface of the earth, accelerates. the fancy, and 
ſets at liberty thoſe intellectual powers which were before 
ſhackled by too ſtrong, attraction, and unable to: d them- 
ſelves under the preflure of a groſs atmoſphere. I have found 
dulneſs to quicken into ſentiment in a thin ether, as water, 
though not very hot, boils in a receiver partly exhauſted; and 
heads, in appearance empty, have teemed with notions upon, 
4iſing ground, as the flaccid ſides of a football would haye 
ſw _ into ſtiffneſs and extenſion, SOOT: 151 PINES! 
For this reaſon I never think myſelf qualified to judge deci- 
ſively 7 7 man's 1 mon I haveonly _—_ in one 
degree of elevation; but take ſome opportunity of attending 
his from the cellar to the garret, and try upon es all the vari» 
ous degrees of rarefaction and condenſation, tenſion and laxity. 
If he is neither vivacious aloft, nor ſerious below, I then con- 


ſider him as hopeleſs ; but as it ſeldom happens, that I do not 


find the temper to which the texture of his brain is fitted, I 

accommodat2 him in time with a tube of mercury, firſt mark- 
the points moſt favourable to his intellects, according to 

rules which I have long ſtudied, and which I may, pe 


reveal to mankind in a complete treatiſe of barometrical pneu- 


Another cauſe of the gaiety and ſprightlineſs of the dwellers: 
in garrets is probably the increaſe of that vertiginous motion, 
with which we are carried round by the diurnal revolution of 
the earth., The power of agitation, upon the ſpirits is well 
known; every man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid ve- 
hicle, or on a galloping horſe ; and nothing is plainer, than 
that he who towers to the fifth ſtory, is whirled the 
** by every circumrotation, than another that grovels upon 


h more 


ground- floor. The nations between the tropics are known 


to be fiery, inconſtant, inventive, and fanciful ; becauſe, livi 
at the utmoſt l of the earth's diameter, they are Arlen, 
about with more ſwiftneſs than thoſe whom nature has placed 
nearer to the poles ; and therefore, as it becomes a wiſe man 
to firuggle with the inconveniencies of his country, when- 
ever celerity and acuteneſs are requiſite, we muſt e our 
langour by taking a few turns round the center in a garret. ir 
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- If you imagine that I aſcribe to air and motion effects which 
they cannot produce, I deſire you' to conſult your” on me- 
mory, and conſider whether you have ever known a man ac-- 
quire reputation in his garret, which, when fortune or a pa- 
tron had him upon the firſt floor, he was unable to main. 
tain; and who never recovered his former vigour of under. 
ſtanding, till he was reſtored to his original ſituation. | "Fhat a 
garret will make every man a wit, I am very far from 1 
ing; I know there are ſome who would continue blockheads 
even on the ſummit of the Andes, or on the peak of —_— 
But let not any man be confidered as unimproveable till this 
pow remedy has been tried; for perhaps he was formed to 

great only in a garret, as the joiner'of Aretæus Was rational. 


in no other place but his' own ſhop.” 


I think a frequent removal to various diſtances from the 
center, ſo neceſſary to a juſt eſtimate of intellectual abilities, 
and conſequently of ſo great uſe in education, that if I hoped 


that the publick could be perſuaded to ſo expenſive àn experi! 7 


ment, I would propofe, that there ſhould be à —— and 
2 tower erected, like thoſe which Bacon deſcribes' in hm 
bouſe,' for the expanſion and concentration of underſtandin 
according to the exigence of different employments, of - 
tutions. Perhaps fome that fume' away in meditations ups 
time and ſpace inꝰ the tower, might compoſe tables of intere 


at a certain depth; and he that upon level ground ſtagnates in 7 


. 


ſilence, or "creeps in narrative, might at the height of half a 
mile, ferment into merriment, ſparkle with repartee, and frot 
Addiſon obſerves, that we may find the heat of Virgilif cli- 


mate, in ſome lines of his Georygick + ſo, when I read a com- 


ſition, I immediately determine the height of the authors 

itation. As an ate performance is commonly faid ts 
ſmell of the lamp, my commendation of noble thought, a 
ſprightly ſally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it freſh from 
the garret; an expreſſion. which would break from me upon 
the peruſal of moſt of your papers, did I not believe, that ou 
ſometimes quit the garret, and aſcend into the cock- loſt. 
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Nous. 118. ene May 4, 17/51. 
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eu thy der —— unknown. Frame.” I 1 


CrcER 0 "a with his uſual elegance and VOTED: of 
language, attempted, in his relation of the dream of Scipio, to 
depreciate thoſe honours for which he himſelf ; appears to have | | 
panted with reſtleſs ſolicitude, by ſhewing within what narrgw 
limits all that 4a ap wy whieh man can hope from men 


is circumſcribed, 
« You ſee” lays pointing at the earth from the 2 
celeſtial regions, © be aligned, to the reſidence and 
« habitation. of human E ſmall dimenſions: how 
then can you obtain from 5 — 18 of men any glory worthy. 
« of a with ? Of this little world the inhabited parts are nei- 
ther numerous nor wide; even the ſpots where men are to 
be found are broken by intervening, deſerts, and the nations 
4 are ſo e As 7 nothing can be tranſmitted from 9 5 
« to another. With the cop! 1e of the ſouth, by whom 
« oppoſite part of the earth is b poll, you. have no pig 
„ courſe; and by how ſmall a tract do you communicate 2. - -: 
« the countries * the Fats ? The territory which you inhabit, _ 
« is no more than a ſcanty iſland jncloſed by a ſmall body f 
« water, to which you give the name of the great ſea, and 11 . | 
« Atlantick:ocean, And even in this ;nown and frequented © |, | 
©* continent, what hape can you entertain, 9 Your renown | 
« will paſs the ſtream. of Ganges, or the cliffs is. of Cu weaſus ? 
or by whom will your name be uttered in the extremities 4 
« the eds oy > | uric the riſj 22 gale po 
« narrow is the ſpace, to which our f — can drag 
and even there how | will it remain? 
He then procesls to fign e cauſes 2 15 not. 
only narrow in its extent, but ſhort inits Aur 5 J he dea | 
the difference between the.computation. of time in earth : ang. 
heaven, and declares, that accordi 115 the SR Ml POP | 
lo 5 no brag 4 ngle 1e : 
Vor. III Suck ; 
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Such are the objections by which Tully has made a ſhew of 
_ diſcouraging the purſuits of fame; objections which ſufficiently 
diſcover his tenderneſs and regard for his darling phantom, 
Homer, when the plan of his poem made the death of Patro- 
clus neceſſary, reſolved, at leaſt, that he ſhould die with ho- 
nour ; and therefore brought down againſt him the patron god 
of Troy, and left to Hector only the mean taſk of giving the 
laſt blow to an enemy whom a divine hand had diſabled from 
reſiſtance. Thus Tully ennobles fame, which he profeſſes to 
degrade, by oppoſing it to celeſtial happineſs z he confines not 
its extent but by the boundaries of nature, nor contracts its 
duration but by repreſenting it ſmall in the eſtimation of ſupe- 
rior beings. He ſtill admits it the higheſt and nobleſt of ter- 
reſtrial objedts, and alleges little more againſt it, than that it is 
neither without end, nor without limits 
What might be the effe of theſe obſervations conveyed in 

Ciceronian eloquence to Roman underſtandings, cannot be de- 
termined ; but few of thoſe who ſhall ip the preſent age read 
my humble verſion will find themſelves much depreſſed in their 
hopes, or retarded in their deſigns ; for I am not inclined to be- 
lieve, that they who among us paſs their lives in the cultivation 
of knowledge, or acquiſition of power, have very anxiouſly 
enquired what opinions prevail on the further banks of the Gan- 
ges, or invigorated any effort by the deſire of ſpreading their 
renown among the clans of Caucaſus. The hopes and fears of 
modern minds are content to range in a narrower compaſs ; a 
ſingle nation, and a few years, have generally ſufficient ampli- 
tude to fill our imaginations, ee N 

A little conſideration will indeed teach us, that fame has 
other limits than mountains and oceans; and that he who pla- 
ces happineſs in the frequent repetition of his name, may ſpend 
his life in propagating it, without any danger of weeping for 
new worlds, or necefity of paſſing the Atlantick fea, © 
The numbers to whom any ae Ceptible good or evil 
can be derived by the greateſt power, or moſt active diligence, 
are inconſiderable; and where neither benefit nor miſchief ope- 
rate, the only motive to the mention or remembrance of others 
is curioſity ; a paſſion, which, though in ſome degree univer+ 
ſally aſſociated to reaſon, is eaſily confined, thre. cha or di- 

verted from any particular objece. ad 
Among the lower claſſes of mankind, there will be found 
very little defire of any other knowledge, than what may con- 
tribute immediately to the relief of — reſſing uneaſineſs, 
or the — ſome near advantage. The 27715 are ſaid 


/ 


thing.; ſo thoſe whole condition has 
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to hear with wondsr e yealk e that they may 
walk back ; and enquire; why any man they labour for no- 
whole condition has always reftrained them to 
the contemplation of their own neceiſities, and ho have been 

accuſtomed to look forward only to à ſmall diſtance, will 
ſcarcely underſtand, why nights and days ſhould be ſpent in 
1755 which end in, new udies, ar | which, according to 
Malherb?'s ; obſervation, do not tend to. leflen the price of 
bread; nor will the trader or manufacturer eaſily be per- 
ſuaded, . that wych pleaſure can ariſe Frgm.the mere knowledge 
of actions, performed in remote regions, or in diſtant times; 
or that any thing can deſerve their enquiry, of which «ai@- 
en ande 53.71 d y can only hear the report, but which 
Ibe truth is, chat very few. have leiſure from indiſpenſa- 
ble buſineſs, to employ. their thoughts upon narrative or 
characters; and among thoſe to —— 1 — has given 
the liberty of liying more by their own Ke many create to 
themſelves engagements, by the indulgence of ſome petty 
ambition, the admiſſion of py inlauable deſire, or the to- 


” 


leration of ſome predominant paſſion. The man whoſe whole 
wiſh. is to accumulate money, has no other care than to 
collect intereſt, to eſtimate ſecurities, and to engage for mort- 
gages: the lover 4 dains to turn his ear to any other name 

than that of Grinng; and the courtier thinks the hour loft, 
which is not ſpent in promoting his intereſt, and facilitat- 
ing his advancement. . The adventures of valour, and the 
diſcoveries of ſcience, will find a cold reception, when they 


are obtruded upon an attention thus buſy with its favou- 


fee amuſement, and impatient of interruption or diſtur- 

ance. - 0 rr rd br: » 4 1 on © , . 2” 
But not only ſuch employments as ſeduce attention by 
appearances of dignity, or promiſes of happineſs, may reſtrain 


the mind from excurſion and enquiry; curioſity may be equally 


deſtroyed by leſs formidable enemies, it may be diflipateg in 
trifles, or congealed by indolence. The ſportſman and the man 

of dreſs have their heads filled with a fox or a horſe-race, a 
feather or a ball; and live in ignorance of every thing beſide, 
with as much content as he that heaps up gold, or ſolicits pre- 
ferment, digs the field, or beats the anvil; and ſome yet lower 
in the ranks of intelle&, dream out their days without pleaſure 
or buſineſs, without joy or ſorrow, nor ever rouſe from their 
lethargy to hear or think. 1225 e ee ien 

Even of thoſe who have dedicated themſelves to know- 
ledge, the far greater part have conſined their curioſity to a 


| "rag 
O 2 , 


1 


No 11s, 
wy Oe, and have very little inclination to protnote any 
ut that which their own ſtadies entitle theth to par- 


ah 25 The naturaliſt has no deſire to know the 'opinions 
or conjectures of the philologer: the botaniſt looks upon 
the aſtronomer as a being unworthy of his regard : the wo 


and he that is gro t and 
bottle, wonders how * 


5AQicns and 


er ſcarcely hears = name of a cian without contetnpt 
7 ; Fig by electrifyin 


engaged by yg 
prattle about war or peac vs 4 


If, therefore, * that i im at imagines the world filled with bis 

duet from the 3 of his 
encomiaſts, — 1 ate placed below the fliglit of fame, 
and who hear in the vallies 177 no Voice but that of ne- 


n 


82 parry © all thoſe who imagine theinfelves too important to fe- 


m, and conſider the mention of his name as an uſurpa 
ton of their time: all who are too much or too little leaſe 
with — attend to an) thing external; all who are 
attracted by e, or 32 down by pain, to unvaried 
ideas; all who py wichbeld ff attetiding his triumph b 


different purfuits ; and all who umber fy univerſal negli- 


gence; he will find his renown ſtraltened by nearer bounds 
than the rocks of Caucaſus, and peteelve that no man can be 


venerable or DOS but to a SOT ad of * his fellow erer 
ures. 


dant, © we "raiſe our eyes to 19 r es ts, and contem- 
* our future eternal! rh, without giving up our 
* to the praife of crowds, or fi ring ce 


6 rewards nm per ca tt” 


* 
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who are NE e a 1 


other, 27 1 rs 


looking abroad for 2 e aſl ate, tha 

= 17 . ae A 5 
are alwa ted; I 

to Ke If Ne but to inflame halo bout jb 


there 6x0. Be mn gauſs Tho e who are convinced, that no 


und, will neyer 
— OE nth doubt Err the 8 will Ein any ſince | 
they are doomed Wk Ganga that no need! - 


tur Goa gu uiet ; - ll plunge, Jas zar — K 0 8 Crow 
and 1 firſt 1 that d toward them. . 
That the 2 is overrun with vice, cannot be denied; bu 
vice, howeyer predominant, has 1 gained an 1 — 
dominion, Simple and unmingled good is not in our po 
but we may generally eſcape a —_ evil by ien al + 3 
and therefore, tho thoſe who. undertake to initiate 1 5 any 
ignorant in the knowledge of life, ſhould be careful to incul- 
cate the poſſibility of 2 ar 3 and to encourage 


W by Re we 

Oy. lupe, that theſe are the ſentiments 
Ph. — w n ſubject for many Weary to all the hardſhips 
of anti — virginity ; has been log e to the cold- 
neſs . ne *. and tbe petulance A inſult ; has been morti- 
fied in blies by enquiries after forgotten faſhions, 
games long diſuſed, and wits and beauties of ancient * 
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has been invited, with malicious importunity, to the ſecond wed. 
ding of many acquaintances ; has been ridiculed by two gene- 
rations of coquets in whiſpers intended to be heard; and been 
long conſidered by the airy and gay, 28 tog venerable for fami- 
liarity, and too wiſe for pleaſure. It is indeed natural for in- 
jury to provoke anger, and by continual repetition to produce 
an habitual aſperity ; yet I have hithierto ſtruggled with ſo'much 
vigilance _—_ my pride and my reſentment, that I have pre- 
ſerved ' my temper uncorrupted. I have not yet made it any 
part of my employment to collect ſentences againſt marriage: 
nor am inclined to ſeſſen te number of the few friends whom 
time has left me, by obſtructing that happineſs which I cannot 
partake, and venting my vexation in cenſures of the forward- 
[neſs and indifcretion of girls, or the inconſtancy, taſteleſſ- 
neſs, 'and perfidg of men % 
It is, indeed, not very difficult to hear that condition to 
which we ate not condemned by ' neceflity, but induced by 
obſeryation and choice ; and therefoie I; perhaps; have” never 
yet felt all the malignity with which 4 reproach, edged with 
the appellation of old maid, ſwells ſome of thofe hearts in 
which it is infixed. I was not condemned in my youth to 
ſolitude, either by indigence or deformity, nor paſſed the ear- 
niet part of life without the flattery of Courtſhip, and nahe 
'of caampb. I have danced the found of gal amidſt the 
mutmurs of envy, and gratulations of applauſe; been attended 
from pleaſure to pleaſure by the great, the fprightly, and the 
vain; and ſeen my regard ſolicited by the obſequiouſneſs of 
allantry, the gaiety of wit, and the ny of love. If, 
therefore, I am yet a ſtranger to nuptial happineſs, I ſuffer only 
the conſequences of my own reſolves, and can look back upon 
the ſucceſſion of lovers, whoſe addreſſes J have rejected with- 
I 75777905 1 reg be 
When my name firſt began to be inſcribed upon glaſſes, I 
was honoured with the amorous profeſſions of the gay Venuſtu- 
Tas, a gentleman, who, being the only ſon of a wealthy fa- 
mily, had been educated in all the wantonneſs of expence, and 
ſoftneſs of effeminacy. He was beautiful in his perſon, and 
eaſy in his addreſs, and, therefore, ſoon gained upon my eye 
at an age when the ſight is very little over-ruled, by the un- 
derſtanding. He had not any power in himſelf of gladdening 
or amuſing ; but ſupplied his want of converſation by treats 
and diverſions ; and his chief art of courtſhip was to fill the 
mind of his miſtreſs with parties, rambles, muſick, and ſhews. 
We were often engaged in ſhort excurſions to gardens and ſeats, 
and I was for a while pleaſed with the care which Yenu/tulus 
Kita * * „ „1 W "” © ig: | diſcovered 
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diſcovered in ſecuring me from any appearance of danger, or 
fibility of miſchance, He never failed to recommend cau- 
tion to his coachman, or to promiſe the waterman a reward if 
he landed us fafe ; and always contrived to return by day-light 
for fear of robbers. This extraordinary folicitude was repre- 
ſented for a time as the effect of his tenderneſs for me; but fear 
is too gr for continued hypocriſy. I foon diſcoyered, that 
Venuftulus had the cowardice as well as elegance of a female. 
His imagination was perpetually clouded with tertors, and he 
could ſcarcely refrain from ſcreams and outcries'at any aceiden- 
tal ſurpriſe. He durſt not enter a room if a rat was heard be- 
hind the wainſcot, not croſs a field where the cattle were friſk- 
ing in the ſunſhine ; the leaſt breeze that waved upon the river 
was a ſtorm, and every clamour in the ſtreet was a cry of fire, 
I have ſeen him loſe. his colour when my ſquirrel had broke his 
chain; and was forced to throw wafer in his face on the ſudden 
entrance of a black cat, . Compaſſion once obli red me to drive 
away with my fan, a beetle that kept him in diftreſs, and chide 
off 2 dog that yelped at his heels, to which he would gladly 
have given up me to facilitate his awn eſcape, Women natu- 
rally expect defence and protection from a lover or a huſ- 
band, and therefore you will not think me culpable in refuſing 
a wretch, who would have. burdened life with unneceſſary 
fears, and flown to me for that ſuccquy which it was his duty 
to have given, | 2 ore Pn ae 
My next lover was PFungoſ#, the ſon of a ftock-jobber, 
whoſe viſits my friends, by the importunity of perſuaſion, pre- 
vailed upon me to allow. Fungeſa was no very ſuitable com- 
panion; for having been bred in a counting-houſe, he ſpoke 
a language unintelligible in any other place, He had no de- 
ſire of any reputation but that of an acute prognofticator of 
the changes in the funds; nor had any means of raiſing merri- 
ment, but by telling how ſomebody was overreached in a bar- 
gain by his father, He was, however, a youth of great ſobri- 
ety and prudence, and frequently informed us how carefully 
he would improve my fortune, I was not in hafte to conclude, 
the match, but was ſo much awed by my parents, that I durſt 
not diſmiſs him, and might perhaps have been doomed for ever 
to the groſsneſs of pedlary, and the jargon of uſury had not 
a fraud been diſcovered in the ſettlement, which ſet me free 
ou the perſecution cf groveling pride, and pecuniary impu- 
ence. | Cw | wo 355 
as afterwards fix months without any particular notice, 
| but at laſt became the idol of the glittering Flaſculus, who pre- 
ſeribed the mode of embroidery to all the Bon of his time, and | 


* 
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varied at pleaſure the cook of every hat, and the leeve of every 
copt that appeared in e emblies. Floſculus made ſome 
impreſſion upon my heart b oY a compliment which few ladies 
can hear wi in emotion commended my {kill in dreſs, 
my judgment 1 in- ſuiting m_— 2nd my art in dif] ung orna - 
ments. But Fl rubs was too much e ed by his ak ele⸗ 
gance, to be ſufficiently attentive to tha duties of a lover, or 
to pleaſe with varied N an ear made delicate by ro of of ady- 
lation, He expected to be repaid part of bis tribute, 
away three da VS) becauſe 1 neglected to v duck a5. bo a now 
coat. I « quickly ound, that Floſculus was rather a riyal 
an woes and that we ſhould: probably liye in a perpet 
ſtruggle of 3 5 finery, and bend ur lives in en 
to be firſt in the faſhion. 
I had ſoon after the 4 Ns feaſt of attract; the 
of Dentatus, one of thoſe human beings whofe Binge g $ 
is to dine. Dextatus regaled me with N fafiricy told 
me of meaſures that he had laid for e beſ} cook in 
22 and entertained me with bills of os Rceferibed the 
lk ry of 0b and taught me two ſauces invented by 
mſelf. At length ſuch ; is the uncertainty: of human Nappi 
pak T. Md my opinion too haſtily upon a pye made 
his own direction; after which he grew 1 9 cold and neglign, 
that he was eaſily diſmiſſed. 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, 1 han had the * 
5 to lead a while in triumph. But © two of them I drove 
from me, by 1 Iring that they had no taſte or knowledge in 
muſick; three I diſmiſſed, 3 they were drunkards; two, 

becauſe theys paid their addreſſes: at the ſame time to ather la- 
2 and becauſe they attempted to influence my choice; 
by bribin my maid, Two more I diſcarded at the Om) vi- 
ſit, for obſcene alluſions ; and five for drollery on religion. 
the latter part of my reign, I ſentenced two to perpetual exile, 
for offering me ſettlements, by which the children of a former 
marriage would have been i in jured; four, for repreſenting 
falſely the yalue of their eſtates ; three far co ng their 
wt and one, for TOY the rent of 2 decrepit tenant. 
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"rudently venture an jnſe le union. It i is nece to ex- 
pro River their rt it my be feen ; but == 


voght not to be extended beyond the crime, nor either ſex to 
8 dee bel women, Tee 
cee f | 8 7 
- | | I am „e. 
e dernen 
Nuys. 120, S4rvngAT, Aer 1b. gf. 
f True v virtue can n the crowd uptench | 
Their falſe miſtaken forms of ſpeech, — 
| Virtue to crowds a fac 112 
Diſdaius to number with the bleſt 
Pbraates, hy his ſlaves ader' d, 
Aud to the NY hh reſtar'd, rauen 


In the reign of _—_ Wy conqueror of th wy in 
city of Samarca lived Mhyuradin the merchant, r 
throu ghout all the regions of India for the extent of his com- 
wer, and the integrity of his dealings. His warehouſes were : 
filled with all the commodities of the remoteſt nations ; every 
rarity of nature, age) fe curioſity of art, whatever was valua- 
ble, whatever was u baſed to his hand. The ſtreets 
were crowded with Fe carriages ; ; the fea was covered with his 
ſhips ; the ſt of Oxus were wearied with conveyance, | 
and every breeze of Ny ſky wafted wealth to Muradin. 

At length Muradin felt himſelf ſeized with a flow malady, 
which he firſt endeavoured to divert by application, and after. 

wards to relieve 5 8 and indulgence; but "finding his 
Y F els, he was ooh he and called for 


help 
Ll 
45 


help upon the ſages of ; they filled his apartments with 
ie a ol og eflential virtues ; the pearls of 
the, ocean, wers diſſolved, the ſpices of Arabia wete. Af le 
and all the powers of nature were employed to give new ſpi, 
rits to his nerves, and new balſam to his blood Muradin 
was for ſome time amuſed with promiſes, invigorated with cor: - 
dials, or ſoothed with anodynes ; but the diſeaſe preyed upon 
his vitals, and he ſoon diſcovered with indignation, that health 
was not to be bought, He was confined to his chamber, de. 
ſerted by his phyſicians, and rarely yiſited by his friends; but 
his unwillingneſs to die flattered him long with hopes of life, 
At length, having paſſed the night in tedious languor, he 
called to him Almamoulin, 1 diſmiſſing his at- 
tendants, My fon,” fays he, behold here the weakneſs and 
« fragility of man; look backward a few days, thy father was 
great and happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as the 
« cedar of the mountain; the nations of Ala drank his dows, 
4 and art and commerce delighted in his ſhade. Malevolence 
“ beheld me, and ſighed: Hes root, ſhe cried, is fixed in the 
4 depths ; it is watered by the fountains of Oxus; it ſends out 
0 —— afar, and bi * 27 ; ran re- 
© clines againſt his trunk, ofperity dances on his top. 
Now, 3 — look upon — Sing and ef 
4 look upon me and attend, I have trafficked, I have proſ- 
4 pered, I have rioted in gain; my houſe is ſplerdid, my ſer- 
* vants are numerous; yet I diſplayed only a {mall part of my 
« riches ; the reſt, which I was hindered from enjoying by 
the fear of raiſing envy, or tempting rapacity, I bave piled 
* in towers, I have buried in e 4 have hidden in ſecret 
« repoſitories, which this ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe 
« was, after ten months more ſpent in commerce, to have 
« withdrawn my wealth to a ſafer country ; to. have given ſeven 
« years to delight and feſtivity, and the remaining part of my 
days to. ſolitude and repentance z but the hand of death is 
 < upon me; a frigorifick torpor encroaches upon my veins; 
« I am now leaving the produce of my toil, which it muſt be 
« thy buſineſs to enjoy with wiſdom.” The thought of leav- 
ing his wealth filled Nouradin with ſuch grief, that he fell into 
convulſions, became delirious, and expired. | 4 
_ Almanuulin, who loved his father, was touched a while | 
with honeſt ſorrow, and ſat two hours in profound meditation, 
without peruſing the paper which he held in his hand, He 
| then retired to his own chamber, as overborn with affliction, 
and there read the inventory of his new . poſſeſſions, which 
ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſports, that he no longer bir | 
» g f 1 l a * men 
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mented his father's death. He was now ſufficiently compoſed 
to order a funeral of modeſt magnificence, ſuitable at once to 
the rank of Nouradinx's' profeſſion, and the reputation of his 
wealth. The two next nights he ſpent in viſiting the tower 
and the caverns, and found the treaſures greater to his eye 


.. 7 7 1 

' * Almaintulin had been bred to the practice of exact frugality, 
and had often looked with envy on the E expences of 
other young men: he therefore believed, that ineſs was 
now in his power, ſince he could obtain all of which he had 
hitherto been accuſtomed to regret the want. He reſolved to 
give a looſe to his deſires, to revel in enjoyment, and feel pain 
F . Drug ala 
He immediately procured a ſplendid equipage, dreſſed his 
ſervants in rich embroidery, and covered his horſes with 
golden capariſons. He ſhowered down ſilver on the populace, 
and ſuffered their acelamations to ſwell him with. inſolence. 
The nobles faw him with anger, the wiſe men of the ſtate 
combined againſt him, the leaders of armies threatened his de- 
ſtruction. Almamoulin was informed of his danger; he put on 
the robe of mourning in the preſence of his enemies, and ap- 
peaſed them with gold, and gems, and ſupplication. 
He then ſought to ſtrengthen bimſelf, by an alliance with 
the princes of Tartary, and offered the price of kingdoms for 
a wife of noble birth. His ſuit was generally rejected, and 
his preſents refuſed ; but the princeſs of Aſtracan once conde- 
ſcended to admit him to her preſence. She received him 
ſitting on a throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and ſhin- 
ing with the jewels of Golconda; command ſparkled in her 
eyes, and dignity towered on her forehead. Amamoulin ap- 
proached and trembled. She ſaw his confuſion and diſdained 
him: How, ſays ſhe, dares the-wretch hope my obedience, 
who thus ſhrinks at my glance? Retire, and enjoy thy riches 
in ſordid oftentation ; thou waſt born to be wealthy, but never 
, Canſt be great. F WOT BUEN, Wa ee 
He then contracted his deſires to more private and domeſ- 
tick pleaſures. He built palaces, he laid out gardens, he 
changed the face of the land, he tranſplanted foreſts, he 
levelled mountains, opened proſpects into diſtant regions, 
poured fountains from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers 
through new channels. $ PLOT 19 HY e e 
Theſe amuſements pleaſed him for a time; but langour and 
wearineſs ſoon invaded him. His bowers loſt their fragrance 
and the waters murmured without notice. He - purchaſe 
farge tracts of land in diſtant provinces, adorned So" * 

„ 1 ; * ; 5 | es 
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Houfes-of pleaſure, and diverſified them with accommodations 
For different ſeaſons. Change of place at firſt relieved his 
Gfety, but all the novelties” of ſituation were ſoon —— 
8 and his deſires, for want of ext 


He — rety ried? to Samarca and ſet open his doors 
to thoſe! whom idleneſs ſends out in rch of pleaſure.” His 
tables wore always covered with delicacies4 - wines of every 
vin rkled Vie bis bowls, and his lamps ſcattered — 
fumes. The ſound of the ny and 3 


chaſed away ſadneſs; every h 


and the day ended and er vi fd d N — 

velry and merriment. AE cried out, & hy ye at laſt 
. —— * — 
& who view my $ Wt t enyy ; and 7 at 

©. the- raptures of popularity, and the the” ſafety of an obſcure 
« ftation. '' What trouble can he feel, whom all are ſtu- 
4 dious to pleaſe, that they may be repaid with pleaſure ! 
* What danger can he dread, to whom every wg is 2 
1 friend?” 

—— pray thoug ng 66 he Koked dem 

e 8 mbiy, fegaling at bis 

= but eue in Me ad 05 this foliloquy, an officer of 
juſtice entered the houſe, —. in the form of legal citation, 
ſummoned Abnamunlin to appear befote the emperor, The 
yo ſtand awbile aghaſt, then ſtole imperceptibly away, and 

was led off without a fingle voice to witneſs his integrity, 
He now found one of his mail >, 20mm viſitants accuſing him 
of treaſan, in hopes of ſharing his e N yet, unpatro- 
nized and e he cleared himſelf by the openneſs of 
Innocence, and the conſiſtence of truth; he was diſmiſſed 
with honour, and his accuſer periſhed in priſon. 

3 reeived with how little reaſon he had 
hoped far juſtice or fidelity from thoſe who live only to gratify 
their ſenſes; and, being now weary with vain experiments 
upon liſe and fruitleſs reſearehes after felicity, he had recourſe 


to 3 ſage, who, after ſpending bis youth in travel and obſer- 
vation, dad retired from all human cares, to a ſmall habitation 


on the banks of Oxus, where he converſed 


4 fallacious appearances, _—_ 
valuable than nature. 3 


3 
T , 
— and 

ne. looked. whh deſire 
es to think them more 


and to expect from 
now taught 1 ſat 2 


— 


ſolicited his counſel. © Brother,” faid the p 
« haft ſuffered thy reaſon to be 0 


K upon riches, thou haſt taught th 


OT what experience has 
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& cannot give, that they 40 not confer wiſdom, thou mayelf 
be convinced, by be ng at how. dear 2 price they 
& © tempted thee, upon th fel entrance into the world, to 
urchaſe the empty ſound of vulgar acclamation, That 
« 1 cannot beſtow fortitude or er e that man 
« may be certain, who ſtood Sadie at N befote 2 
being not naturally ſuperior to himſelf, That mY will nof 
2 ſupply unexhauſted pleaſure, the recolleQion forſaken 
aces, and neglected gardens, will cafily inform thee. 

6 That they rarely That friends, thou didſt ſoon, diſcover, 
« when thou were left to ſtand "thy trial danch ulld 
d and alone. Vet think not riches uſeleſs; there are pur- 
« poſes to which. a wiſe. man may be delighted to apply them, 
< they may, by a rational diſtribution to thoſe WHO want them, 
« caſe the pains of helpleſs. diſcaſe, fill the throbs of reffleſs 
4 „ AnXIEtys relieve innocence from oppreſſion, and raiſe imbe- 
« cility to cheerfulneſs and vigour. This they will enable 
< thee to perform, and this will afford the only happineſs 
« ordained for our preſent ſtate, the SO. of, u 
a en and the hope of Rinire rewards,” 


Nos: 127. Torr, Mey "4, ver. 


14 "TH * 


O imitatores, frromm hau 2. 5 Ws. 1 30 Hos 
Away, ye imitatoto, Teriite her! la dener 


Ladekran by a letter mg 5 o the aire: 
ſities, that among the a from, whom th 

reaſoners ĩs to _ ph oſophy, and the nix; th 1 55 
to hear elegies and ſonnets, there are many, 
endeavouring by books and medi S to 7 
own opini — end with Far: N 77 OR 
Hey. wh” a; convenient bench in a, or hou; Z x 
e 

er remar pen to drop from thoſe, 
28 riſen, by merit ax. fortune, to 1 nd autho, 


115 Nah — * 4 of Know my EO ER 
Rigmatizes . with the name of Echees ; 2 deſirous that 


they 
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they ſhould be made aſhamed of lazy ſubmiſſion; and animat- 
ed to attempts after new diſcoveries, and original ſentiments. 
It is very natural for young men to be vehement, acrimoni., 
ous, and ſevere, For, as they ſeldom comprehend at once all 
the conſequences of a poſition, or perceive the difficulties by 
which cooler and more experienced reaſoners are reſtrained 
from confidence, they form their concluſions with great preci- 
pitance. Seeing nothing that can darken or embarrals the quel. 
tion, they expect to find their own opinion univerſally preya. 
lent, aol; are inclined to impute uncertainty and heſitation to 
want of honeſty, rather than of knowledge. I may perhaps, 
therefore, be reproached by my lively correſpondent, when it 
ſhall be found, that I have no inclination to petſecute theſe 
collectors of fortuitous knowledge with the ſeverity required; 
7 as I am now too old to be much pained by haſty cenſure, 
ſhall not be afraid of taking into protection thoſe whom I 
th 1 condemned without a ſufficient knowledge of their 
cauſe. ä F 
He that adopts the ſentiments of another, whom he has rea. 
ſon to believe wiſer than himſelf, is only to be blamed when he 
claims the honours which are not due hut to the author, and 
endeavours to deceive the world into praiſe and veneration ; 
for, to learn, is the proper buſineſs of youth; and, whether 
we increaſe our knowledge by books or by converfation, we 
are equally indebted to foreign affiſtance. | 
The greater part of ſtudents are not born with abilities to 
conſtruct ſyſtems, or advance knowledge; nor can have any 
hope beyond that of becoming intelligent hearers in the ſchools 
of art, of being able to — porb others diſcover, and 
to remember what others teach. Even thoſe to whom Provi- 
- dence hath allotted greater ſtrength of underſtanding, can ex- 
eee to improve a ſingle ſcience. In every other part of 
learning, they muſt be content to fallow opinions, , which they 
are not able to examine; and, even in that which they claim as 
peculiarly their-own, can ſeldom add more than ſome ſmall ur 
ticle of knowledge, to the hereditary ſtock devolved to them 
= ancient. times, the collective rn? fog of a thouſand intel- 
In ſcience, which, being fixed and limited, admits of no 
other variety than ſuch as ariſes from new methods of diftribu- 
tion, or new arts of illuſtration, the ncceflity of following the 
traces of our predeceſſors is indiſputably evident; but there 
appears no wif rey = imagination ſhould be ſubject to the 
t be conceived, that of thoſe who pre: 


- ” p 


/ 


b * 
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fame reſtraint. It mig 
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fels to forſake. the narrow paths of truth every one may de- 
viate towards a different point, ſince though rectitude is uni- 


form and fixed, obliquity may be * diverſifie 2 


roads of ſcience are narrow; ſo that they who. trayel 


muſt either follow or meet one another; but in the eo 
regions of poſſibility, which fiction claims for her en 


there are ſurely a thouſand receſſes unexplored, a thouſand low 


ers unplucked, a thouſand fountains unexhauſted, com inations 


of imagery yet ene and races of ideal babe not 
hitherto deſcribed. + Heu 


Vet, whatever hope. may. perſuade, . or be evince,. pe- 
rience can boaſt of very few additions to ancient fable. | 


wars of Troy, and the travels of Ulyſſes, have furniſhed almoſt- 


all ſucceeding poets. with incidents, characters, and ſentiments. 
The Romans are confeſſed to have attempted, little more than 
to diſplay in their own tongue the inventions of the Greeks. 


There is, in all their writings, ſuch a perpetual recurrence of | 
alluſions to the tales of the fabulous age, that they. muſt be con- 


felled often to want that power of giving pleaſure which novelty. 
ſupplies 3 nor can we wonder that they excelled. ſo much in 
the graces of dition, when we conſider how W they were 
— in ſearch of new thoughts. 

The warmeſt admirers of the great Mantuan poet can extol. 
him for little more than the ſxill 5 which he has, by mak 
ing his hero both a traveller and a warrior, united * a! 
of the [liad and Odyſſey in one compoſition: yet his judgment 
was perhaps ſometimes overborn by his avarice of the e 
treaſures; and, for fear of ſuffering a ſparkling. ornament to 
be loſt, he has inſerted it where it ney ſhine with i its ien 


nal ſplendor, Caves 4 N 


When Les viſited the infernal regions, he found, 
the heroes that periſhed at Troy, his competitor, 4jax,. neng 
when the arms of of Achilles were ' adjudged to Ua ts died: 51. 
his own hand in the madneſs of diſappoi Heil, 
| peared to reſent, as on earth, his e aud diſgra p ly bs, 
endeavoured. to pacify him with . praiſes and ſubr x; 055 12 
Ajax walked away without reply. This pale e has alwa 
been conſidered as eminently beautiful; — Hare, 
baughty chief, the unlettered ſoldier, * unſhaken: N 
immoveable conſtancy, but without the power of recommend 
ing his — virtues by eloquence, or 3 aſſertions 2 
any other argument than the ſword, had no way of making his 
118 7 known, but by gloomy, ſullenneſs and dumb ferocity., 

His * of a man whom he conceived to have defeated i 


/ 
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volubility of tongue, was therefore aer ; fhewn 
N ahh bf vas cont us afid-pierci any — 02 
ſo rude an orator could have found, ani aich he his 
enem ere of Surren e only n whi be 
Was 
When Vide is ſent by Virgil to the ſhades, he meets Dig 
r whom his perfidy had hurried to the 
e; he actoſts her with tenderneſs and excuſes { but the 
turm away like ax in mute diſdain, She turns away 
: Fr. Jar; but ſhe reſembles him in none of thoſe quilities 
which give eicher dignity or propriety to ſilence. She — 
without any departure from the tenour of her oonduct, have 
burſt out like other injured women into clamour, reproach; 
and denunciation; but Virgil had "hill co reach Dich ay 
Act e bold bt prcpaf en to teach Did any 
other mode of reſentment. © = 

If Virgil could be thus ſeduced by imitation, there will be 

„ that common wits ſhould eſcape ; and accordingly 
h that beſides the univerſal and ed practice 
* 3 ying the ancients, there has prevailed in every age 
a partieuks ſpecies of fiction. At one time all truth was con- 
ke oof in allegory; at another, nothing was ſeen but in a 
| at one period all the poets followed ſheep, and every 
pig produced a Ne at another they buſied thernſelves 
wholly in in giving directions to a painter. 
9 4057 y to conceive why any faſhion ſhould become 
ptr, by which idlenefs is favoured, and imbecility affiſted ; 
tſurety no man of genius can much elf for re-- 
peating Lee wich the audience is already tired, and 
which could bring no honour to any but its — 

There are, I I think, two ſchemes of — on which che 
Aberiom wits of the preſent time employ their faculties. One 
is the allaptation of ſenſe to all the rhymes which our language 
can y to ſome word, that makes the burden of the ſtanza; 
but this, as it has been only uſed in a kind of amorous bur- 
leſque, can farcely be cenfured with much acrimony. The 
fc is, 8 ot. Spenſer, which, 4 y the influence of 

men ing and genius, ſeems like n upon 

2 . and'therefore Keſer des o be more ales. Ay cone 


To imitate be Fins and ſentiments geg, can incur 
no reproach, for allegory is ps one of the moſt pleaſing 
: vehicles of inſtruction. But I am am very far from extending the 
„ eee eee His ſtyle was in his 


own 


I 
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own time allowed to be vicious, fo darkened with old words 5 
and peculiarities of phraſe, and ſo remote from common uſe, 
that Johnſon boldly pronounces him to have written no ne fot 
His tanga is at once. difficult and unpleaſing ; tireſome: 

ear by its uniformity, and to the attention bys its len 

was at firſt fo in imitation of the Ttall an poets, — 
due regard to the genius of our Ihe Ralians have 
little variety of termination, and were oroed to contrive — 

a ſtanza as might admit the greateſt number of fimilar me | 
but our words end with — much diverſity, that it is ſe 
convenient for us to bring more than two of the ſame 22 


together, If it e obſerved by Milian, S ö 


to in impr 
2 Nene e ways be Pulp, 1 70 che ee 0 


rhyme is increaſed 75 ee ons. i” 
The ime of jy us inde ye ; rigid conſors of | 
themſelves, for they to concly N when they have 
disfigured their lines Dich a few obſolete ſyllables, they have | 
—— their deſign, without confiderin g that they ought 
not only to adit bands, but to avoid 9 2 The laws 
mmitation are broken by every word introduced ſince the time 
of Spenſtr, as the character of Hecfor is violated by 9 1 | 

ing Ariſtotle in the play. It would indeed be difficult 
* from à long all modern phraſes, though. it is 
_ eaſy to ſprinkle it wick 7 5 of antiquity; N 


how the of long 1 be 
ever, the ſtyle of Sper 5 abour x july 


copied; but life is fyrely bn 7 or higher purpo 
to gather what what our urely giver have wiſely. thrown away, and 


eam what is of TO webs, bas Lak rot. 5 


£ 
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No THIN Gi is 9 abject 0 mi el 


ment than i ent ee nefs or.dif- 
2 of any und Sa ing, whether we form our opinion from 
e. of peas or from, abſtradtec | contemplation 
in to ted . . 11154 4 
e is Joke ilfully pears to be done with cale.; 2nd | 


art, when it is once matured to habit, vaniſhes from ob- 
ervation. We are therefore _ powerfully excited to emu- 
lation, by thoſe who have attained the os degree 5 ex- 


„ and whom we can therefore with leaſt on! hope to 
e 

adh uſting the probability of ſucceſs. by. a previous 8 
ration of the undertaking, we are equally in danger of deceiv- 


ing ourſelyes. It is never eaſy, nor often * to compriſe 
the ſeries of an 2 with all its circumſtances, incidents, 
and ron, inaf ulative ſcheme. Ex — ſhews 


us the tortuoſities of ima ginary rectitude, the complications of 


ſimplicity, and the Aperittes * ſmoothneſs. Sudden difficul- 
ties often ſtart up from the ambuſhes of art, ſtop the career 
of activity, nant the gaiety of confidence, and when we 
imagine ourſelves almoſt at = end of our labours, drive us 
back to new plans and diffetent meaſures. 

There are many things which we every day ſee others una- 
ble to perform, and perhaps have even ourſelves miſcarried in 
attempting; and yet can hardly allow to be difficult ; nor can 
we forbeat to wonder afreſh at every new failure, or to pro- 
miſc certainty of ſucceſs to our next eſſay ; but when we try, 
the ſame hindrances recur, the ſame inability is perceived, 
and the vexation of diſappointment muſt again be ſuffered. 

Of the various kinds of ſpeaking or writing, which ſerve - 
neceſſity, or promote pleaſure, none appears fo artleſs or caly 
as imple narration; for what. ſhould make him that knows 


the whole order and * of an affair unable to  retate 1 ? 


. +3 
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bo we hourly find ſuch as endeavour to entertain or inſtruct 
recitals, clouding'the facts whieh-they intend to illuſtrate; 
poet oſing themſelves 700 their auditors in wilds and maren in 
digreſſioſi and confuſion. When we have *. our- | 
ſelves upon a new opportunity of enqu han 
information, it often hinpetdd that without — e 
deceit or concealment, without ignoranoe of the 2 or un- 
willingneſs to diſcloſe it, the relater fills the ear with empty 
ſounds, harraſſes the attention with fruitleſs impatience; and 
diſturbs the imagination by 4 tumult of events, wirkout order 
of time, or train of conſequenee. e 1040-03 ail on 

It is natural to believe, upon the ame principles that no 
writer has a more eaſy taſk than the hiſtorian- The phfloſo- 
pher has the works of omniſeience to examine; and is chere. 
fore engaged in diſquiſitions, to which finite intellects are 
utterly unequal. The poet truſts to his invention, and is not” 
only in danger of thoſe inconſiſtencies, to which' every one i 

expoſed by from truth; but may be cenſureq as w 
for deficiencies of matter, as for irregularity of diſpoſition, ot” 
imp wn org por ace But the happy hiſtorian has ho 
other labour than of gathering what tradition pours down before 
him, or records treaſure — is uſe. He has only the actions 
and deſigns of men like himſelf to conceive and to relate; he 
is not to form, but copy characters, and therefore is not 
blamed for the inconſiſtency of ſtateſmen, the injuſtice of 
tyrants, or the cowardice of commanders. ' The difficulty” * 
making variety conſiſtent, or uniting probability with ſur- 
prize, needs not to diſturb him; the manners and actions of 
his perſonages are already fred; his materials are provided 
and put into his hands, and he is at leiſure to PP all _ 
powers in arranging and diſplaying them. 

Yet, even with theſe advantages, very few in any 17 
been able to raiſe themſelves to reputation by writing hiſtories; 
and among the innumerable authors, who fill every nation 
with accounts of their anceſtors, or undertake to tranſmit to 
futurity the events of their on time, the greater part, when 

faſhion and novelty have ceaſed to recommend them, are f 
no other uſe than chronological' memorials, which neceflity ' 
may ſometimes require to be conſulted, dut which fright away * 
cutiolith, and diſguſt. delicacy. A yd bs! 

It is obſerved, that our nation, which has produced nun- 
authors eminent for almoſt every other ſpecies of literary eu- 
cellence, has been hitherto remarkably barren of ' hiſtorical ' 
dane n wi ** e ge rfl prjuiosagink us, * 
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that ſome. have doubted whether an n tos 
that mediocrity of ſtyle, or confine his mind e e 
tenour of imagination which narrative requires. mw 


who can believe that nature has ſo capiciouly diftri- 
buted underſtanding, have f ſurel no claim to the honour of 
ſerious confutation. The i — the. ſame country 


ifferent 
neglect of any particular ſtudy can proceed. o 
accidental influence of ſome temporary cauſe ; if. we — 
failed in hiſtory, we can have failed only becauſe e. has 
not hitherto been diligently cultivated. 
But how is it evident, that we have not hiſtorians: among £ 
uh jg wy may venture to place in compariſon. with any. 
uring nations can produce? The attempt of 
Naias is ae brated for the labour of his reſearches, | 
1 les but he has endeavoured to exert. 
h. genius, to ſelect facts rather than 
I m; and has produced Ae TINT but 
rg n to che majeſty of hiſtory. - 
| works of lern deſerve more . His difion. 
is indeed neither exact in itſelf, nor ſuited to the purpoſe of 
biſtory, It is the effuſion of 2 with ideas, and 
deſirous of imparting them, and therefore always accumulating 
words, and involving one clauſe and ſentence in another. 
But there is in his negli e 
which, without the ni laboured elegance ſwells the mind 
5 
ciently ing u parti 
rities, which though they mi who was 
preſent at the tranſactions, will.n —— detain the attention 
of poſterity. But his ignorance or —— of the art of 
writing are amply compenſated by his knowledge of nature 
and of policy ; ! wiſdom of his maxims, 22 of his 
reaſonings, and the variety, diſtinctneſs, and gth of his 
—— 
t none of our writers can, in my inion, 
dhe ſuperiority of Knolles, who, in his ms juſt cone 
Ale, up all the excellencies: that narration can admit. His 
ſomewhat obſcured by time, and ſometimes viti- 
— by lg wi is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. A 
1 — of events is ſo artfully arranged, and ſo 
JEY explained, Sb each facilitates the — of the 
ue e introduced the reader is 
prepared by his charate 7 0 when a nation is. firſt 
or city beſieged, he is made acquainted _ its 
| ory, 


n  Thik' Mink dh 
iſtory, or ſituation; fo that a great part & the world is 
5 8 into view. The deſcriptions of this author are 
without mituteneſs, and the digreffioris without oftentation.. 
Collaters 2 are for acl woyen be 0 11 8 of 
his princ cannot be disjoi without 
leaving it E and broken. There is in 0 1 
his dignity, nor 8 in his copi 
ihn ib i feigns, like the ancient hiſtorians, to 2 


been D on remarkable occaſions, are tedious 
N and ſince they are merely the voluntary ſports 
imagination, prove how much the 1 judicious we ſkilful 
may be miſtake in the eſtimate of th eir own Ka 
othing eould haye ſunk this 2 into dure, 1 toe the 
remoteneſs and barbarity of the e. whoſe ſt relates. 
It ſeldom 1 ap” that all cir Laws vo concur roy happineſs 
or fame, The nation which, e this great hiſtorian, has 
the grief of — * fag genius employed + ap a foreign and un- 
intereſting e and that writer, who might have ſecured 
dercn, to gpl Rugs his own country, has 
expoſed himſelf to th livion, ' by e 60 . 
| Oy and revolutions, of which none defire to be 


4. 
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re 
| What ſeaſon'd firſt the veſſel, keeps the tale. Cisses. 
1 the e 
SIR, , e 0 | | 
Tnovon! Thane ſo: og oo mp Shani th cs” 


jets of honour and diſtinction, that reſolve. to admit 
them no more into my heart; . Jon determinately ſoever. 


PIO they nas recover dominion by foree or ſtra- 
. tagem 5 
* th Tre * * 3 


tagem z and, whenever, after the ſhorteſt relaxation of vigi- 


lance, reaſon and caution return to their charge, they, nd 


e Wl} Af het, din. Neffe 
"Even while I am preparing to wiite a hiſtory of diſappoint: 
ed expectations, I cannot forbear to Aatter myſelf, that you, 
and your readers are impatient for my performance ; and that, 
the ſons of learning have laid down ſeveral of your late papers 
with diſcontent when they found that 1Aſocapelus had delayed 


to continue his narrative. ae e ae den ater: » þ | arte 
But the deſire of gratifying the expectations that I have 
raiſed,” is not che otily motive of this relation, which, having 
once promiſed it, I think myſelf no longer at liberty to forbear. 
For however I may have wiſhed to clear myſelf from vey 


other adhefion of trade, I hope I ſhalt be always wiſe, 
enough to retain my punctuality, and amidſt all my new arts 
of iteneſs, continue to deſpiſe negligence, and. deteſt falſe- 
'h 11 . ; £ | FH g : 


"When this death of way brother had diſmiſted ine fron the" 


duties of a ſhop, I conſidered myſelf as reſtored to the rights 


of my birth, and entitled to the rank and reception which my 
- anceſtors obtained. I was, however, embarraſſed with many. 
difficulties at my firſt re-entrance into the world; for my 
haſte to be a gentleman inclined me to precipitate meaſures ; 
and eve A ue that forced me back towards my old ſtation, 
was conſidered by me as an obſtruction of my happineſs. 
It was with no common grief and indignation, that I found 
my former companions ful daring to claim my notice, and 
the journeymen and apprentices ſometimes pulling me by the 
ſleeve as I was walking in the ſtreet, and without any terror 
cf my new ſword, which was, notwithſtanding, of an uncom- 
mon ſize, inviting me to partake of a bottle at the old houſe, 
and. entertaining me with hiſtories of the | 
bourhood. I had always, in my officinal Rate, been kept in 
awe by lace and embroidery; and - imagined that to fright 
away theſe unwelcome fainiliarities, nothing was neceſſary, 2 
that I ſhould, by ſplendour of dreſs, proclaim my reunion 
with a higher rank. I therefore ſent for my taylor; ordered 
a ſuit with twice the uſual quantity of Jace; and that I might 
not let my perſecutors increaſe their confidence, by the habit 
of accoſting me, ſtaid at home till it was made. 
- This week of configetent I paſſed in pracrifing a forbidding. 
frown, a ſmile of condeſcenſion, à flight filtration, and an 


5 r departure; and in four mornings wis able to tutn upon 
my heel; with lo mueh levity and right, that 1 made nd 
8 1 * | 5 (2 t 


irls in the.neigh- 
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doubt of diſcouraging all publick attem di 
I therefore iſſued ed Paß in my new coat, hoe e | 


dæzzling intimacy to a fitter diſtance and pleaſed myſelf with 
the timidity and reverence, which I ſhould im reſs upon all 
who had hitherto preſumed to haraſs me with freedome, 
But whatever was the cauſe, I did not find m if received 
with any new degree of reſpect; thoſe Wim intended to 
drive from me, ventured to advance with their uſual phraſes of 
benevolence; and thaſe whoſe acquaintance'T ſolicited, grew 
more ſupercilious and We began ſoon to repent the 
expence, by which 1 had procured no ad yantage, and to ſuſpect 
that a ſnining dreſs, like a weighty — — no force in 
itſelf, but owes all its efficacy to him that wears it. II 
Many were the mortifications and calamities which f was 
condemned to ſuffer in my initiation to politeneſs. I was ſo 
much tortured by the inceſſant civilities of my companions, 
that I never paſſed throu gh that region of the city but in a 
chair with the curtains Gen ; 2nd at laſt" left my Pia | 
u———_— verge of the court, ' Here J endea 
voured to be thought a gentleman juſt returned from his tra- 
vels, and was pleaſed to have my landlord'believe that I was in 
ſome dan —— importunate' creditors ; but this. ſcheme was 
qa ted by a formal deputation ſent to offer me, 
though I had now retired from nn che freedom or my, | 
company. 
r _ dcs M= tr; Ind therefor reolve to 450 
no longer hired another apartment, changed my ſer- 
vants. line I lived very happily for three months, ad wich 
ſecret ſatisfaction, often overheard the family celebratin the 
reatneſs and felicity of the eſquire; though the conv ion 
eldom ended without ſome complaint of my e x 
ſome remark upon my language, or my gait, I now be 
venture into the publick walks, and to know the faces of no- 
bles and beauties; but could not ebferve without wonder, as nf | 
_ paſſed by them, how frequently they were talking of a tailor. 
1 longed, however, to be danced « to hire” For and Ws. 
ſomewhat weary of walking in crowds without a companior, 
yet continued to come and go with the reſt, till a lady whom 
L endeayoured to protect in a crowded paſſage, as ſhe was 
about to ſtep into her chariot, thanked me for my civility, 
and told — that, as ſhe had often diſtinguiſhed me fot m v4 
modeſt and reſpectful behaviour, whenever ſet up for miyfe! 
I might expect to ſee her among my firſt cuſtomers, | 
Here was an end of all my-ambulatory as ama I indeed 
| ſometimes entered the walks again, but blaſted 99 
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iy e lady, whoſe miſchievous. — 2 — 
@ e to 


"ally 10 her acquaintance. Being 
ife-m adſcititious character up — Rage, I betoolt 


myſelf to a ebe aa fre by wits, among whom L 
learned in a ſhort: time the cant of criticiſm, and. talked fo 
2 and volubly of nature, and manners, and —— 


and. eee ee eee 


nunciation, that I was often defired to lead the hiſs and clapz 


and was fe Tue by the ploy players and the poets. Many 
a ſentence haue 1 ich I did not underſtand, and many 
a groan have I uttered; when the ladies were weeping in the 
At laſt a malignant author, whoſe. performance I had 
perſecuted rouge 3's, the nine nights, wrote an epigram upon 
419 th Ter droye me from the pit for ever. 

"def fire, to. be & pine, entleman ſtill continued: I. there- 
fore, 2 choſe a new ſet of friends at the 
gaming - table, and was for 7 — time pleaſed with the civility 
and openneſs, with which I found myſelf treated. I was indeed 
obliged to play; but being naturally timorous and vigilant, 
was never ſurpriſed into large ſums, What might have been 
the conſequence of long Familiarity. with . theſe plunderers,' I 
had not an Te of knowing; for one night the eonſta- 
bles entered 2 ſcired us, and I 'was once mote compelled to 
ſink into my r condition, by fending for my old maſter to 
atteſt my — 

When I was deliberating to what new qualifications I ſhould 
aſpire, I was ſummoned | into the country, by an account of 
my father's death. Here I had hopes of being able to diſtin- 
Raul myſelf, and to ſupport the honour of my family. I there- 
ore bought guns and horſes, and, contrary to the expectation 
of the tenants, * the ſalary, of the huntſman. But 
when I entered the field, it was ſoon diſcovered, that I was not 
deſtined to the glories of the chace. I was afraid of thorns in 
the thicket, 4 of dirt in the marſh ; I ſhivered on the brink 
og . ur; ho ſportſman: croſſed. it, and trembled at the 

t of a five- When the and danger were over, 

I was ftill equall ae — poi effeminate, though 

not N and an only join. a feebly whiſpering Voice in 
clamours of their trium | 

A 2 by which my ribs were broken, ſoon recalled: me to 
domeſtick pleaſures, and I exerted all my art to obtain the fa- 
vour of the neighbouring ladies; but wherever I came, there 


was always ſome unlucky! converſation upon ribbands, fillets, 
. Pw or en n drove all 0 ſtock of ge Ne out 


of 
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erg eg and overwhelmed me with ſhame and Wjec- | 


| Thus 1 paſſes the ton felt Years alter the deb bf fn 7 bro- 
| ther, in which I have learned at laft to r & that a 9 


which I could never gratify ; and of waſting more 
my life in vain endeavours after accom — Nubien 1 if 
not early acquired, no endeavours can all cpnfinte 


ray ears — higher excelleticies — are by every man's 
and though I cannot enchant affection by A and 


cal hope ts ſoon en by damen ind True. 
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3 bn be in hh he erde 
are ſhut, and the card-tables forſaken; the regions bf luxury 
are for 4 while unpeopled, and pleaſure leads out her votarics, 
to groves and gardens, to fill ſcenes and erratick gratifca - 
tions. Thoſe who have paſſed many months in a continual — 
tumult of diverſion ; who have never opened their eyes in de 
morning, but upon ſome new fr ogg nor ſlept at night * 
without a dream of dances, muſick, and good hands, or of 
ſoft ſighs, and humble e muſt now retire to diſtant 
provinees, where the ſirens of flattery are ſcarcely to be heard, 
where beauty _ without praiſe or eh, and wit is re- 
peated only by 1 5 

As I ink Air moſt important duties N 
.. to give warning of the aposch of es. 
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hen by timely prevention it may be turned aſide, or by 
preparatory meaſures be more eaſily endured, I cannot feel the 
inc warmth, or obſerve * — 
conſidering the condition of my fair readers, who are now 
preparing to leave all that has colang filled up their hours, all 
from which they have been aceuſtomed to hope for delight; 
and who, till faſhion proclaims the liberty of returning to the 
ſeats of mirth, and elegance, muſt endure the rigged ſquire, 
the ſober houſewife, the loud huntſman, or the formal. parſon, 
the roar of obſtreperous jollity, or the dulneſs of | prudential 
inſtruction; without any retreat, but to the gloom of ſoli- 
tude, where they will yet find greater inconveniencies, and 
mult learn, however unwillingly, to endure themſelves. - 
In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be ſaid to roll 
oh with a ſtrong and rapid current; they float along from 
pleaſure to pleaſure, without the trouble of regulating their 
own motions, and purſue the courſe of the ſtream in all the 
felicity. of inattention; content that they find themſelves in 
progreſſion, and careleſs whither they are going. But the 
months of ſummer are a kind of ſleeping ſtagnation without 
wind or tide, where they are left to force themſelves forward 
by their own labour, and to direct their paſſage by their own | 
ſkill ; and where, if they have not ſome internal principle of 
activity, they muſt be ſtranded upon ſhallows,/ or lie torpid in 
There are, indeed, ſome to whom this univerſal diſſolution 
of gay ſocieties affords a weleome opportunity of quitting, 
without diſgrace, the poſt which they have found themſelves 
unable to maintain; and of ſeeming to retreat only at the call 
of nature, from aſſemblies where, after a ſhort triumph of un- 
conteſted ſuperiority, they are gyerpowered by ſome new intru- 
der of ſofter elegance or ſprightlier vivacity. - By theſe, | hope- 


leſs of victory, and yet aſhamed to.confcſs. a conqueſt, the ſum- 


mer is regarded as a releaſe from the fatiguing ſervice of cele - 
brity, a diſmiſſion to more certain joys and a. ſafer empire. 
They now ſolace themſelves with the influence which they 
ſha}] obtain, where they have no rival to fear; and with the 
luſtre which they ſhall effuſe, when nothing can be ſeen of 
brighter ſplendour. They imagine, while they are properiog” | 
for their journey, the admiration with which the ruſticks wi 
crowd about them; plan the laws of a new aſſembly; or con- 
trive to delude provincial ignorance with a fictitious mode. A 
thouſand pleaſing expectations ſwarm in the fancy ; and all the 
3 weeks are filled - with diſtinctions, honours, and 
. 5 


But 


* 
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But others, who have lately entered the world, or have yet 
had no proofs. of its inconſtancy and deſertion, are cut off, by 
this cruel interruption, from the enjoyment of their p | 

| | fcurity, 

Many complaints do vexation and deſire extort from theſe, 
exiled tyrants of the town, againſt the inexorable ſun, who 
purſues his'courſe without any 72 905 to love or beauty; and 
viſits either tropick at the Hate time, whether ſhunned or 
courted, deprecated or implo reel. 
To them Who leave the places of publick reſort in the full 


1 - 


ff, 
ind. El 992 705 
tives, and doomed to loſe four months in inactive 0 


a 


4 


bloom of reputation, and withdraw from admiration, court- 
ſhip, ſubmiſſion, and applauſe, a rural triumph can give no- 
thing equivalent. The praiſe of ignorance, and the ſubjection 
of weakneſs, are little regarded by beauties who have been 
accuſtomed to more important conqueſts, and more valuable, 
panegyricks. Nor indeed ſhould the powers which have made 
havock in the theatres, or borne. down rivalry in courts, be 
degraded to a mean attack upon the untrayclled heir, or igno- 
ble conteſt. with the ruddy milkmaid. 


ed 


- 


4 
ts 


How then muſt four Tong months be worn away ? Four 
months, in which there will be no routes, no ſhews, no ridot- 
tos; in which viſits muſt be regulated by the weather, and aſ- 
ſemblies will depend upon the moon]! "The Platoniſts ima- 
gine, that the future/puniſhment of thoſe who have in this life 
ebaſed their reaſon by ſubjection to their ſenſes, and have pre- 
ferred the groſs. gratifications of lewdneſs and luxury, to the; 
pure and ſu ſime Felicity of virtue and contemplation,. will ariſe ; 
from the predominance and ſolicitations of the ſame appetites, 
in a ſtate which can furniſh no means of appeaſing them. 1 
cannot but ſuſpect that this month, bright with ſunſhine, and 
fragrant with perfumes; this month, which covers the meadow 
with verdure, and decks the gardens with all the mixtures of 
colorofick radiance ; this month, from which the man of fancy, 
expects new infuſions of imagery, and the naturalift new ſcenes 
cf obſervation; this month will chain down multitudes to the 
Platonick penance of deſire without enjoyment, and hurry 
them from the higheſt ſatisfactions, which they have yet learn 
ed to conceive, into a ſtate of hopeleſs wiſhes and pining re- 
collection, where the eye of vanity will look round for admi- 
ration to no purpoſe, and the hand of avarice ſhuffle cards in 2 a 
bower with ineffectual dexterity. | | 
From the tediouſneſs of this melancholy ſuſpenſion of life, 

I would willingly preſerve thoſe who are expoſcd to it, only by 
| inexperience ; who want not inclination to wiſdom or virtue, 
though they have been diſſipated by negligence, or milled by 

| - example 
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example; and who would gladly find the way to rational har 

pineſs, though it ſhould be neckifiry to ſtruggle with habe, 
and abandon faſhion. To theſe many arts of ſpending time 
might be recommended, which would neither fadden the pre- 
ſent hour with wearineſs, nor the future with repentance. 

It would ſeem impoſſible to a ſolitary ſpeculatiſt, chat a hu- 
man being can want employment. To be born in ignorance 
with a capacity of xnew ea and to be mot: in the midſt of 
2 world filled with vari 7 pee fling upon the ſenſes 
and irritating curioſity, is nel a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the 
ideen of inattention. Novelty is indeed neceſſary to 

erve eagerneſs and alacrity; but art and nature Fave flores 
ine xhauſtible by human i iel &s ; and every motnent produces 
ſomething new to him, who has quickened his faculties by di- 
ligent obſervation. - 

Some ſtudies, for which the country and the ſummer afford 

uliar opportunities, I ſhall perhaps erideavour to recommend 
in a future eſſay, but if there be any apprehenſion not apt to 
admit -unaccuſtomed ideas, or any attention ſo ſtubborn and 
inflexible, as not eaſily to comply with new difections, even 
| ie oblirudtions eee exclude the plettuie of a5 een, 
for there is a higher and nobler employment, to which all facul- 
3 ore, OP adapte by 1 S 41. Oy, « reli- 

on, ſincerely and r wa uffici- 
ent D exalt te meaneſt, nd « to exerciſe the Regel under- 
That mind will neyer be vacant, which is frequent- 

ly eee by ſtated duties to meditations on eternal intereſts; 
nor can 10 hour be long, which is ſpent in n ſome 
new 8 al n 
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Ti is one of the ae of N 1 5 e 
hazardous, Things modified by human underſtandings, ſub- 
ject to varieties of — and changeable as experience 
advances knowledge, or accident influences caprice, are ſearoe- 
ly to be included in any form of expreſſion, becauſe 
they are always ſuffering ſome: teration of cheir ſtate. Defi- 
nition is, indeed, not the province of man; every thing is ſet 
aboye or below our faculties. The works and operations of 
nature are too great in their extent, or too much diffuſed- in 

their relations, and the performances of art too inconſtant and 
uncertain, to be reduced to any determinate idea. It is im- 

poſſible to ĩmpreſs upon our minds an adequate and zuſt repre- 
ſentation of an object ſo great, that we —— take it into. 

our view, or ſo mutable that it is always under our 

eye, and has en e its form while le we ue Teng © to 
conceive it. 

Definitions have been no leſs difficult or uncertain in eriti- 
ciſms than in law. Imagination, a licentious and vagrant fa- 
8 unſuſ e of limitations, and impatient of reſtraint, 

always voured to baffle the logician, to perplex the 
confines of — and burſt the incloſures of regularity. 
There is therefore ſcarcely ww gr of writing, KI which 
— — what are its conſtituents; 
every new genius produces ſome innovation, which, when 
invented and approved, ſubverts the rules which the pratice of | 
foregoing — 7s had eſtabliſhed. "4 | 
omedy has been particularly unpropitious to definers ; for 4 
| though perhaps they might properly have contented — 
with declaring it to be ſuch a dramatich repreſentation 9 
life, as may excite mirt es have embarral their — on 
1 
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with the means by which the comic writers attain their end, 
without conſidering that the various methods of exhilarating 
their audience, not being limited by nature, cannot be com- 
priſed in precept. Thus, ſome make comedy a repreſentation 
of mean, and others of bail ; ſome think that its eſſence 
conſiſts in the unimportance, others in the fictitiouſnoſs of the 
tranſaction. But any man's reflections will inform him, that 
every dramatick compoſition, which raiſes mirth.is comick ;' and 
that, to raiſe mirth, it is by no means univerſally neceſſary, 
that the Nee Ne de either mean or corrupt, vo! 
was. ce uiſite, that the action ſhould be trivial, nor ever, that 
it mould be fQtitious.. -; nul, oe 0 on 
If che two kinds of dramatick poetry had been .defined only 
by their effects upon the mind, ſome abſurdities might have 
been prevented, with which the compoſitions of eur greateſt 
poets" are diſgraced, who, for want of ſome ſettled ideas and 
accurate diſtinctions, have-unhappily confounded tragick with 
 comick ſentiments. They ſeem to have thought, that as the 
meanneſs of perſonages conſtituted eomedy, their greatneſs. 
ws ſufß cĩent to form a tragedy; and that nothing was neceſ- 
ſary but that they ſnould crowd the ſcene with monarchs, and 
generals, and guards; and make them talk, at oertain inter- 
vals, of the downfal of kingdoms, and the rout of armies. 
They have not conſidered, that thoughts or incidents, in them- 
ſelves ridiculous, grow ſtill more groteſque by the ſolemnity of 
ſuch characters; that reaſon and nature are uniform and i ; 
ible ; and that what is deſpicable and abſurd, will not, by any 
aſſociation with ſplendid titles, become rational or great; that 
the moſt important affairs, by an intermixture of an unſea- 
ſonable levity, may be made contemptible; and that the robes 
of royalty can give no dignity to nonſenſe or to folljr. 

„ Comedy, ſays Horace, „“ ſometimes raiſes her voice ;” 
and Tragedy may likewiſe on proper occaſions abate her dig- 
nity; but as the comick perſonages can only depart from their 
familiarity of ſtyle, when the more violent paſſions are put in 
motion, the heroes and queens of tragedy ſhould never deſcend 
to trifle, but in the hours of eaſe, and intermiſſions of 1 
Vet in the tragedy of Don Seba/tian, when the king of Por- 
tugal is in the hands of his enemy, and having juſt drawn the 
lot, by which he is condemned to die, breaks out into a wild 
boaſt that his duſt ſhall take poſſeſſion of Africt, the dialogue 
proceeds thus between the captive and his conquero : 

Muley Moluch. What ſhall I do to conquer thee? 

Seb. Impoſſible ! AO grey 

Souls know no conquerors. | 

| M. Mol. 


/ 
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M. Mol. 1'll-ſhew-thee for & man ſtex thro' my. foick- 3 


Seb. No, thou can; ſt. ably ſhew, me for a man: 6 11 


* is ſtor d wir monſtera g man's 4 prodigy! | on KR 
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only be found not to-be-comick; becauſe e 
lity neteſſury to repreſentations of common life, and degener | 
too much towards buffoonry and farce-. 1, b 7 55099057 He 
The ſame play affords a ſmart return of the genere e dee 
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A thouſand inftances * fuck. impropriety AY e | 


were not one ſcene in Aureng-Zebe ſyfficient to exemplify it. 
Indamora, a captive queen, having Aureng-Zebe for her lover, 
employs Arimant, to whoſe charge the had. been entruſted; and 
whom ſhe had made ſenſible of her-charmis, to carry a meſſage 


to his rival, 811 
ö i beererts * all oi i r 
Anxixkanr, wit ltr in be tine, 4 
1 70 7 » E 
Arim. And I the meſſenger to him from out” - itt 154 TG 
Your empire you to tyranny purſue: nn 


You lay commands both cruel and ig at 92D 26 4. 
To ſerve my rival, and betray my truſt. g 


In. Lou firſt berray'd your truſt in loving me3/ 
. And. ſhould not I my own advantage fee >| w all 1-0 


Serving my love, | you may my friendſhi gain 3 i Far N 


. You know the reſt of your pretences vain. - eee e 03 
_ You muſt, my Arimant, you muſt be Kind: id met tolge: 
Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. E mp 


Arim. I'll to the king, and firait my truſt — 7 ; 
1 His truſt you may, but you ſhall never mine. 
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* Heaven made you love me for no other ende. 
But to become my confidant and friend: + * 9 K 
A ſuch, n 0% 
ill 


Read it, and tell me freely ha rake wh, Wl 
If tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 75.4 


[Reading. | 


1 
Leſs for my own, than orrow plas: 
14 4 line, lik d. fr your 22 mad 
ern! ſhe goes on Het amen move kind | © 
unn ! e Kan, 
eee | 
90 ele 1 g  [Reading, 
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And gives you — | 

Arim, The beſt of — Sh 8 
= int e on 
one merit, but in ey ma 75 
The fatal paper rather 1 * 
| Then, Uhp like Zeller Meropoon, my own 1 
nd. Tou may; but *twill, not be your beſt. advice : 
'T'will only give me pains of writing twice. 
5 W, know 1e muſt obey 1 ſoon or late: 


Wh vainly ſtru he + Oran} WR . 0 
drin. 1. T. i 7 ane hn | thou —— 


Wh ans Ts Lavery dais, 
And yet am cheated with a freeborn. mind 
Or make thy orders with my reaſon ſuit, 
Or let me live dy ſenſe, a brute——— [She frowns. 
You frown, and I obey. with ſpeed, before | 
That dreadful dreadful ſentence comes, See me no more. 


In this 3 

to farce. The wild abſurdity: of the expedient; — 2 
1 ſubjection of the lover ; che folly of obliging him 

do read the letter, only becauſe it ought to have been con- 
cealed from him ; the frequent interruptions of amorous im- 
patience; thè faint expoſtulations of a. voluntary flave ; the 
imperious haughtinels of of a tyrant without power; ( — 

y reflection 
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reflection of the yielding rebel upon fate and freewill ; and 
his wiſe wiſh to loſe his reaſon .as ſoon as he finds him- 


ſelf about to do what he cannot perfuade his reaſon to = 
pry are ſurely ſufficient to awaken the moſt torpid' riſi- 


ility. | 

There is ſcarce a tragedy of the laſt century which has 
not debaſed its moſt important incidents, and polluted its 
moſt ſerious interlocutions with buffoonry and meanneſs; 
but though perhaps it cannot be pretended that the preſent 
age has added much to the force and efficacy of the drama, 
it has at leaſt been able to eſcape many faults, which ei- 
ther ignorance had overlooked, or indulgence had licenſed. 
The later * r indeed have faults of another kind, per- 
haps more deſtructive to delight, Hough leſs open to cen- 
ſure, That perpetual tumour of phraſe with which every 
thought is now expreſſed by eyery perſonage, the paucity of 
adventures which regularity admits, and the unvaried equa- 
lity of flowing dialogue, has taken away from our preſent 
writers almoſt all that domihion over the paſſions which was 
the boaſt of their predeceſſors. Yet they may at leaſt claim 
this commendation, that they avoid groſs faults, and- that if 
they cannot often move terror or pity, they are always careful 
not to provoke laughter. RON. TE. 


3 
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Nun. 126. SATURDAY, June 4 71. 
Nu of aliud magnum quam multa minua. . Ver. Aver. 
Sands form the mountain, moments make the year: ' Youne. 


To the RAMBLER. 


Au ONG other topicks of converſation which your pa- 
pers ſupply, I was lately engaged in a diſcuſſion of the charac- 
ter given by Tranguilla of her lover Venuſtulus, whom, not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of his miſtreſs, the greater number 
ſeemed inclined to acquit of 'unmanly or culpable timidity. 
One of the company remarked that prudence ought to be 


- diſtinguiſhed from fear; and that if Venuſtulus was afraid of 


nocturnal adventures, no man who conſidered how much 
every avenue of the town was infeſted with robbers could 
think him blameable ; for why ſhould life be hazarded without 
proſpe& of honour or advantage? Another was of opinion, 
that a brave man might be afraid of crofling the river in the 
calmeſt weather, and declared, that, for his part, while there 
| were coaches and. a bridge, he would never be ſeen tottering 
in a wooden cafe, out of which he might be thrown by any 
— — agitation, or which might be overſet by accident, or 
negligence, or by the force of a ſudden guſt, or the ruſh of a 
larger veſſel, It was his cuſtom, he faid, to keep the ſecurity 
of day-light, and dry-ground ; for it was a maxim with him, 
2 no wiſe man ever periſhed by water, or was loſt in the 

k. | | + 3 

The next was humbly of opinion, that if Tranguilla had 
| ſeen, like him, the cattle run roaring about the meadows in 
the hot months, ſhe would not have thought meanly of her lo- 
ver for not venturing his ſafety among them. His neighbour 
then told us, that for his part he was not aſhamed to confeſs, 
that he could not ſee a rat, though it was dead, without palpi- 
tation ; that he had been driven fix times out of his lodgings 
either by rats or mice; and that he always had a bed in the clo- 
fat for his ſervant, whom he called up whenever the enemy 


was 
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was in motion, . 
think himſelf diſgraced by a precipitate retreat from a d 

for there was always a poſſibility that -a dog might be 5 
and that ſurely, though there was no danger but of being bit 
by a fierce animal, there was more wiſdom in flight than con- 
teſt. By all theſe declarations another was encouraged to con- 
feſs, that if he had been admitted to the honour of paying his 
addreſſes to Tranquilla, he ſhould have been likely to incur 
the ſame cenſure ; for among all the animals upon which nature 
has impreſſed deformit 1 there is none en 
durſt not encounter rather than a beetle. 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is univerſally defined wo cloſe 

and anxious an attention to perſonal ſafety, there will be found 
ſcarcely any fear, however exceſſive in its degree, or un- 
reaſonable in its object, which will be allowed to characterize: 
a coward. ' Fear is a paſſion which every man feels ſo fre- 
quently predominant in his own breaſt, that he is unwilling to 
hear it cenſured with great aſperity; and, perhaps, if we con- 
feſs the truth, the ſame —— „ — man 
from declaiming againſt the frauds of any employment among 
thoſe who p it, ſhould with-hold bm from treating fear | 
with contempt among human beings. | 

Vet ſince fortitude is one of thoſe virtues which ch6-condl- 
tion of our nature makes hourly neceſſary, I think you cannot 
better direct your admonit ions than againſt 'ſuperftuous and 
panick terrors. Fear is implanted in us as a preſervative from 
evil; but its duty, like that of other aſſions, is not to over- 
bear reaſon, but to aſſiſt it; nor ſhould it be ſuffered to 
tyrannize in. the imagination, to raiſe phantoms of vary. or- 
beſet life with ſupernumerary diſtreſſes. 

To be always afraid of loſing life is, indeed, ſcarcely to en- 
joy a life that can deſerve the care of preſervation. He that 
once indulges idle fears will never be at reſt. Our preſent 
ſtate admits only of a kind of negative ſecurity; we muſt 
conclude ourſelves ſafe when we ſee no danger, or none 
inadequate to our powers of oppoſition. Death indeed conti- 
nually hovers about us, but hovers commonly unſeen, unleſs | 
we ſharpen our ſight by uſeleſs curioſity. 

There is always a point at which caution, however ſo- 
licitous, muſt limit its preſervatives, becauſz one terror often 
counteracts another. I onde knew one of the ſpeculatiſts of 
cowardice, whoſe reigning diſturbance was the dread of houſe- 
breakers. His enquiries were for nine years employed upon 

the beſt method of barring a window, or a door; and many an 
bour has he 1 in eſta _ the F of a bolt 18. 
22 A leck. 
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a lock. He had at laſt, by the daily ſuperaddition of new ex- 
pedients, contrived a door which could never be forced; for 
one bar was ſecured by another with ſuch. intricacy of ſubor- 
dination, that he was himſelf not always able to diſengage 
them in the proper method. He was happy in this fortification, 
till being aſked bow he would eſcape if be was threatened by 
fire, he diſcovered, that with all his care and expence, he had 
only been aſſiſting his own deſtruction. He then immediately 
tore off his bolts, and now leaves at night his outer door 
— that he may not by his own folly periſh in the 
ames. DET | | 

There is one ſpecies of terror which thoſe who are unwillin 
to ſuffer the reproach of cowardice have wiſely dignified with 
the name-of antipathy. A man who. talks with intrepidity of 
the. monſters of the wilderneſs: while they are out of fight, 
will:readily confeſs his antipathy to a mole, a weaſel, or a frog. 
—— indeed no ———— or a worm, 
t his antipati turns hi enever approach him. 
He believes that a boat will tranſport him —＋ much ſafety 
as his neighbours, but he cannot conquer his antipathy to 
the water. Thus he goes on without any reproach from 
anti pat hies, 

t 


his own reflections, and ever multiplies 
3 contemptible _ — and 

. { f. | | 4, : g a 
It is indeed certain, that impreſſions of dread may fome- 
times be unluckily made by objects not in themſelves juſtly 
formidable; but when fear is diſcovered to be groundleſs, 
it is to be eradicated 1 — —— 3 
antipathies are generally ſu a e effort. 
that has been taught to ſhudder * — if he can 
perſuade himſelf to riſque one encounter, will find his 
3 4 and exchange his terrors for the pride of 


I am, SIR; &c. | 
Ef Tun Aso. 
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Among the ladies who pleaſe themſelves with ſplendid 
furniture, or, elegant entertainment, it is a practice very com- 
mon, to aſk every gueſt how he likes the carved work af 
the cornice, or the figures of the tapeſtry; the china at the 
table, or the plate on the ſide-board; and on all occaſions 
to enquire his opinion of their judgment and their choice. 
Melania has laid her new watch in the window nineteen 
times, that ſhe may defire me to look upon it. Califa has, 
an art of dropping her ſnuff- box by drawing out her hand- 
kerchief, that when I pick it up I may admire it; and 
Fulgentia has conducted me, by miſtake, into the wrong 
room, at every viſit I have paid fince her picture was put ints 


a new frame. 5 | £ | 

I hope, Mr. RamBLER, you will inform them, that no man 

ſhould be denied the privi oge of ſilence, or tortured to falſe 
ladies may juſtly claim to be 


declarations and that th gh 3 
exempt from rudeneſs, they have no Gr 7 to force unwilling 


civilities. To pleaſe is a laudable and elegant ambition, and is 
properly rewarded with honeſt praiſe; but to ſeize applauſe by . 
violence, and call out for commendation, without knowing, 
or caring to know, whether it be given from conviction, is a 
ſpecies of tyranny by which modeſty is oppreſſed, and ſince- 
rity corrupted,  'The-tribute of admiration, thus exacted by 
impudence and importunity, differs from the reſpect paid 
to ſilent merit, as the plunder of a pirate from the merchant's 
profit, > tis ok f 3 © EY 3 ; 


MisocoLAx. 


8IR, og 
Your great predeceſſor, the Spectator, endeavoured to 


_ diffuſe among his female readers a deſire of knowledge; nor 
can I charge you, though you do not ſeem equally attentive to 
the ladies, with endeavouring to diſcourage them from any 
Jaudable purſuit. But however either he or you may .excite 
our CY you have not yet informed us how it may be 

tified. The world ſeems to have formed an univerſal con- 
piracy againſt our underſtandipgs; our queſtions are ſuppoſed 
not to expect anſwers, our arguments are confuted with a jeſt, 
and we are treated like beingy who tranſgreſs the limits of our 
nature whenever we aſpire to ſeriouſneſs or improvement. 
__ Tenquired | 
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I enquired yeſterday of a gentleman eminent for aſtrono- 
mical ſkill, what made the day long in ſummer, and ſhort ih 
winter; and was told that nature protracted the days in 
ſummer, leſt ladies ſhould want time to walk in the park; and 
the nights in winter, leſt they ſhould not have hours fulfcient 
to ſpend at the card-table. +- - 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard ſuch infrmnttics; with 
juſt contempt, and I deſire you to diſcover to this great maſter 
of ridicule, that I was far from wanting any intelligence 
which he could have given me. I aſked the queſtion with no 
other intention than to ſet him free from Lo neceſſity of 
filence, and gave him an ty of mingling on equal 
terms with a polite afſembly, — which, however uneaſy, he 
could not then eſcape, by a kind introduction of the _ ſub- 


ject on which I believed him able to ſpeak with propriety. 
I am, &c. 


-_, GaxnzR0$%A, 
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Eepifli melius quam deſnir. | ultima primis 
28 diſſimiles hic vir, et ille puer. | Ovip. 


Succeeding years thy early fame deſtroy ; 
Thou, who 88 a man, wilt end a 82 


P OLI TIAN, a name eminent \_ ond the reftorers of 
polite literature, when he publiſhed a collection of epigrams, 
prefixed to many of them the year of his age at which they 
were compoſed. "He might deſign by this information, either 
to boaſt the early maturity of his genius, or to conciliate in- 
dulgence to the puerility of his performances. But whatever 
was his intent, it is remarked by Scaliger, that he very little 
promoted his own reputation, Wh he fell below © pro- 
miſe which his firſt productions had given, and in the latter 


part of his 15 Klan equalled the ſallies of his youth. 
t 
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It is not uncommon for thoſe who at their firſt entrance 
into the world were diſtinguiſhed for attainments or abilities, 
to diſappoint the hopes which they had raiſed, and to end in 
neglect and obſcurity that life which they began in celebrity 
and honour, To the Jong catalogue of the inconveniencies of 
old age, which moral and fatirical writers have ſo copiouſly 
diſplayed, may be often added the loſs of fame. 12 
The advance of the human mind towards any object of 
laudable purſuit, may be compared to the progreſs of a body 
driven by a blow. It moves for a time with great velocity 
and vigour, but the force of the firſt impulſe is perpetually de- 
creaſing, and though it ſhould encounter no obſtacle capable 
of quelling it by a ſudden ſtop, the reſiſtance of the medium 
through which it paſſes, and the latent inequalities of the 
ſmootheſt ſurface,” will in a ſhort time by continued retardation 
wholly overpower it. Some hindrances will be found in every 
road of life, but he that fixes his eyes upon any thing at a dif- 
tance, — loſes ſight of all that fills up the intermediate 
ſpace, and thereforeſſets forward with alacrity and confidence, nor 
ſuſpects a thouſand obſtacles by which he afterwards finds his 
paſſage embarraſſed and obſtructed. Some are indeed ſtopt at 
once 1n their'career by a ſudden ſhock of calamity, or diverted 
to a different direction by the croſs impulſe of ſome violent 
paſſion ; but far the greater part languiſh by flow degrees, de- 
viate at firſt into ſlight obliquities, and themſelves ſcarcely 
perceive at what time their ardour forſook them, or when they 
loſt fight of their original deſign. 2 2 | | 

earineſs and negligence are perpetually prevailing by ſilent 
encroachments, aſſiſted by different cauſes, and not obſerved 
till they cannot, without great difficulty, be oppoſed, Labour 
neceſſarily requires pauſes of eaſe and relaxation, and the de- 
liciouſneſs of eaſe commonly makes us unwilling to return to 
labour. We, perhaps, prevail upon ourſelves to renew our 
attempts, but eagerly liſten to every argument for frequent in- 
terpoſitions of amuſement ; for when indolence has once enter- 
ed upon the mind, it can ſcarcely be diſpoſſeſſed but by ſuch 
efforts as very few are willing to exert, - ' 3 

It is the fate of induſtry to be equally endangered by miſ- 
carriage and ſucceſs, by confidence and deſpondency. He that 
engages in a great undertaking, with a falſe opinion of its fa- 
cility, or too high conceptions of his own ſtrength, is eaſily 
diſcouraged by the-firſt hindrance of his advances, becauſe he 
had promiſed himſelf an equal and perpetual progreſſion with- 
out impediment or diſturbance ; when une ery tions 
break in upon him, he is in the ſtate of a man ſurpriſed by a 

tempeſt, . 
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tempeſt, where he purpoſed only to baſk in the calm, or ſport 


in the ſhallows. . | | | LOT 
It is not only common to find the difficulty of. an emerging 
greater, but the profit leſs, than hope had pictured it. Youth 
enters the world with very happy prejudices in her own favour, 
She imagines herſelf not only certain of accompliſhing every 
adventure, but of obtaining thoſe rewards which the accom- 
pliſhment may deſerve. She is not eaſily perſuaded to believe 
that the force of merit can be reſiſted by obſtinacy and avarice, 
or its luſtre darkened by envy and malignity. She has not yel 
learned that the moſt evident claims to praiſe or preferment may 
be rejected by malice againſt conviction, or by indolence with- 
out examination ; that they may be ſometimes defeated by arti- 
fices, and ſometimes Gary foe by clamour ; that in the min- 
gled numbers of mankind, many need no other provocation ta 
enmity than that they find themſelves excelled ; that others 
have ceaſed their curioſity, and conſider every man who fills the 
mouth of report with a new name, as an intruder upon their 
retreat, and diſturber of their repos that ſome are engaged 
in complications of intereſt which they imagine endangered by 
every innovation ; that many yield themſelves up implicitly to 
every report which hatred diſſeminates or folly ſcatters ; and 
that whoever aſpires to the notice of the publick, has in almoſt 
every man an enemy and a rival; and muſt ſtruggle with the 
oppolition of the daring, and elude the . of the timo- 
rous, muſt quicken the frigid and ſoften the obdurate, muſt re- 
claim perverſeneſs and inform ſtupidit. at died 
It is no wonder that when the proſpect of reward has vaniſh- 
ed, the zeal of enterprize ſhould ceaſe ; for who would. perſe- 
vere to cultivate the ſoil which he has, after long labour, diſco- 
vered to be barren ? He who hath pleaſed himſelf with antici- 
pated praiſes, and expected that he ſhould meet in every place 
with patronage or friendſhip, will ſoon remit his vigour, when 
he finds that from thoſe who deſire to be conſidered as his ad- 
mirers Ver, can be hoped but cold civility, and that many 
refuſe to own his excellence, left they ſhould be too juſtly ex- 
, yW a en 
A A man, thus cut off from the proſpect of that port to which 
his addreſs and fortitude had been employed to Reer him, of- 
ten abandons himſelf to chance and to the wind, and glides 
careleſs and idle down the current ef life, without reſolution to 
F effort, till he is ſwallowed up by the gulph of 
mortality, | Ky) Pa PIPE SS FS 
Others n to the ſame deſertion of themſelves by a 
RRR Hanne! that bg waned, go: 
; . - 2 * ?P at » ; = ing 


vT 
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thing to the completion of his martial virtues, but that when 


he had gained a victory he ſhould know how to uſe it. The 
folly of deſiſting too ſoon from ſucceſsful labours, and the haſte 
of enjoying advantages before they are ſecured, is often fatal 
to men of impetuous deſire, to men whoſe conſciouſneſs of un- 
common powers fills them with preſumption, and who having 
born oppoſition down before them, and left emulation panti 
behind, are early perſuaded to-imagine that they. haye reach 


the heights of perfection, and that now, being no longer in 
danger from competitors, they may paſs the reſt of their 
days in the enjoytnent of their acquiſitions, in-contemplation 


of their own ſuperiority, and in attention to their own praiſc 
and look unconcerned n their eminence upon the toils — 1 
contentions of meaner beings, * | | 
It is not ſufficiently co idered in the hour of exultation, 
that all human excellence is comparative; that no man per- 
forms much but in proportion to what others accompliſh, or 
tothe time and opportunities which have been allowed him; and 
that he who ſtops at any point of excellence is every day ſink- 
ing in eſtimation, becauſe his improvement grows continually 
more incommenſurate to his life, Yet, as no man willingly 
quits opinions ' favourable to. himſelf, they who have once. 
been juſtly celebrated, imagine that they ſtill have the ſame 
pretenſions to regard, and ſeldom perceive the diminution of 
their character while there is time ty recover it. Nothing 
then remains but murmurs and remorſe ; for if the ſpendthrift's 
poverty be embittered by the reflection that he once was rich, 
how muſt the idler's obſcurity be clouded by remembering that 
he once had luſtre! 1 a on Ae 
Theſe errors all ariſe from an original miſtake of the true 
motives of action. He that never extends his view oy 
the praiſes or rewards of men, will be dejected by neglect and 
envy, or infatuated by honours and applauſe. But the conſi- 
deration that life is only depoſited in his hands to be employed 
in obedience ta a maſter who will regard his endeavours, not 
his ſucceſs, would have preſerved him from trivial elations and; 
diſcouragements, and enabled him to proceed with conſtancy. 
and chearfulneſs, neither enervated by commendation, nor in- 
imidate by cenſure, | „ ws 


F 
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Aiay N arÞerns 
Dos dier, ur Aiaxide, reed Tins, 
Oe wig arridiu 
K. AE! ra n Peorwr = 
O brigræ rer 6 10 
Zum. Pix, 
For not the brave, or wiſe, or great, 
E'er yet had happineſs complete: 
Nor Peleus, grandſon of the ſky, 
Nor Cadmus, ſcap'd the ſhafts of pain, 
Though favour'd by the Pow'rs on high, 
With every bliſs that man can gain. 


Tn E writers who have undertaken the taſk of reconciling 
mankind to their preſent ftate, and relieving the diſcontent 
produced by the various diſtribution of terreſtrial advantages, 
frequently remind us that we judge too haſtily of good and evil, 
that we view only the ſuperficies of life, and determine of the 
whole only by a very ſmall part, and that in the condition of 
men it frequently happens, that grief and anxiety lie hid un- 
der the golden robes of proſperity, and the gloom of calamity 
is cheered by ſecret radiations of hope and comfort; as in the 
works of nature the bog is ſometimes covered with flowers, 
and the mine concealed in the barren crags. | 

None but thoſę who have learned the art of ſubjecting their 
ſenſes as well as reaſon to hypothetical ſyſtems, can be perſuad- 
ed by the moſt ſpecious rhetorician that the lots of life are 

$i yet it cannot be denied that every one has his peculiar 
pleaſures and vexations, that external accidents operate vari- 
ouſly upon different minds, and that no man can exactly judge 
from his own ſenſations, what another would feel in the ſame 
cireumſtances. 7 
If the general diſpoſition of things be eſtimated by th: repre- 
ſentation which every one makes of his own eſtate, the world 
mutt be conftdered as the abode of forrow and miſery ; for how 


few can forbear to relate their troubles and diſtreſſes ? If — 
| oh ro judge 


bl 
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judge by the account which may be obtained of every mans 
fortune from others, it may be concluded, that we all are placed 
in an elyſian region, overſpread with the luxuriance of plenty, 
and fanned by the breezes of felicity z ſince ſcarcely any com- 
plaint is uttered without cenſure from thoſe that hear it, and 
almoſt all are allowed to have obtained a proviſion at leaſt ade- 
quate to their virtue or their underſtanding, to poſſeſs either 
more than they deſerve, or more than they enjoy. 
We are either born with ſuch diſmilituds of temper and 
inclination, or receive ſo many of our ideas and opinions from 
the ſtate of life in which we are engaged, that the griefs and 
cares of one part of mankind ſeem to the other hypocrifſy, 
folly, and affectation. Every claſs: of ſociety has its cant of 
lamentation, which is underſtood or regarded by none but 
themſelves; and every part of life has its uneaſineſſes, which 
thoſe who do not feel them will not commiſerate. An event 
which ſpreads diſtraction over half the commercial world, af- 
ſembles the trading companies in councils and committees, and 
ſhakes the nerves of a thouſand ſtockjobbers, is read by the 
landlord and the farmer with frigid indifference. An affair 
of love, which fills the young breaſt with inceſſant alternations 
of hope and fear, and ſteals away the night and day from ever) 
other pleaſure or employment, 1s re by them whoſe paſ- 
ſions time has extinguiſhed, as an amuſement, which can pro- 
perly raiſe neither joy nor ſorrow, and, though it may be ſuf- 
fered to fill the vacuity of an idle moment, ſhould always give 
_ prudence or intereſt, Eh . 
that never had any vther deſire than to fill a cheſt with 
money, or to add another manour to his eſtate, who: never 
grieved but at a bad mortgage, or entered a company but to 
make a bargain, would be aſtoniſhed to hear of beings known 
among the polite and gay by the denomination of wits. - How 
would he gape with curioſity, or grin with contempt; at the 
mention o . who have no wiſh but to ſpeak what was 
never ſpoken before; who, if they happen to inherit wealth, 
often exhauſt their patrimonies in treating :hoſe who will hear 
them talk; and if they are poor, neglect opportunities of im- 
proving their fortunes, for the pleaſure of making others laugh? 
How flowly would he believe that there are men who would 
rather loſe a legacy than the reputation of a diſtich ; who think 
it leſs diſgrace to want money than repartee ; whom the vex- 
ation of having been ſpoiled in a conteſt of raillery is ſometimes 
ſufficient to _ of ſleep ; and who would eſteem it a light- 
er evil to miſs a profitable bargain by ſome accidental * 
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than not to have thou t of a ſmart ly till the time of pro- 
ducing it was paſt ? little would he ſuſpeR that this child 


of idleneſs and frolick enters eyery aſſembly with a beating bo- 


ſom, like a litigant on the day of decifion, and revolves the 
; vg applayſe with-the anxiety of a conſpirator, whoſe 

depends upon the next ni — — 
ment he carries home, under a negligence, a heart 
lacerated with envy, .or depreſſed Sith 1225 and 
immures himſelf in his cloſet, that he may diſencumber his 
memory at leiſure, review the progrels af the day, fate with 
ns loſs or gain of n and examine the caus 

failure or ſucceſs ? 

Yet more remote fram common ions are the numes 
rous and reſtleſs anxieties, by which female - is 
cularly diſturbed, A folitary philoſopher would i — 
born with an exemption from care and ſorrow, lull | 
tual quiet, and feaſted with unmingled pleafure ; — can 
interrupt the content of thoſe, upon whom one age has labour- 
ed after another to confer honours, and te. immuni- 
ties ; thoſe to whom rudeneſs is infamy, and inſult is cowar- 
dice; whoſe eye commands the brave, and whoſe ſmiles foften 
the ſevere; whom the ſailor travels to adorn, the ſoldier bleeds 
defend, and the poet wears out life to celebrate; who claim 
ibute from every art and ſcience, and for whom all who ap- 
roach them endeavour to multiply delights, without requiring 
om them any return — ta be pleaſed ? 

Surely, among theſe favourites of nature, thus uainted 
with —— 2 felicity muſt have fixed her reſidence; 
530 muſt know only the changes of more vivid or more gen- 
ys ; their life muſt always move either to the flow or 

fr dy melod of the lyre of gladnefſs ; they can never afſem- 

— or retire but to peace, 

Such would be the thou ghts of every man who ſhould hover 
at a diſtance round the world, and know it only by conjecture 
and ſpeculation. But experience will ſoon — how eaſily 
thoſe are diſguſted who have been made nice by plenty, and 
tender by indulgence, He will ſoon ſee to how many dangers 
is which has no other guard than youth and 
uty, and how eaſily that tranquillity is moleſted which can 
only be ſoothed with the ſongs of flattery, It is impoſſible to 
ſupply wants as faſt as id! jmagination may be able to _ 


_ or to remove — wma 5" which ele 
— fone are fo . bj 


tience 
0 e wh f pleaſure makes weary of 
— pleaſure ——— 


Af 
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themſelves ; nor w7 ſo readily provoked as thoſe who have 
been always co with an emulation of civility. | 


There are indeed ſome ſtrokes which the envy of fate aims 
immediately at the fair. The miſtreſs of Cutullur wept for 
her ſparrow many centuries ago, and —_— will be fome= 


times ſick in the preſent age. The moſt fathionable brocade 
is ſubje& to ſtains z a pinner, the pride of Bruſſels, may be 
torn by a careleſs waſher : a picture may drop from a watch; 


or the triumph of a new ſuit a 5 interrupted on the firſt day 


of its enjoyment, and all diſtinctions of dreſs unexpectedly ob- 
literated by a general mourni | * res WOE 

Such is the ſtate of every age, every ſex, and every condi- 
tion: all have their cares, either from nature or from folly : 
and whoever therefore finds himſelf inclined to envy another, 
ſhould remember that he knows not the real condition which 
he deſires to obtain, but, is certain that by indulging a vicious 
paſſion, he muſt leſſen that happineſs he thinks already 


_— ů˖ — — n_ - \ 
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— Nunc, o nunc, Dedale, dixit, 
Materiam, qua fir ingenioſus, habes. 
Pe in terras, et poſfidet equora Minos: 
We tellus noflre, nec patet unda fuge. 
| Reftat iter clo e cœlo tentabimus ire. | | 
Da veniam cepto, Jupiter alte, meo.  _. © Or, 


Now, Dedalus, behold, by fate affign'd, 

A taſk proportion'd to thy mighty mind! 
 Unconquer'd bars on earth and ſea withſtand ; 
Thine, Minos, is the main, and thine the land. 

be ſkies are open let us try the ſkies: 


Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprize., 8 : 


Moxaiisrs, like other writers, inftead of caſting 
their eyes abroad in the living world, and endeavouring to form 
maxims of practice and new hints of theory, content their 
curioſity with that ſecondary knowledge which books afford, 
and think themſelves entitled to reverence by a new arrange- 
ment of an ancient ſyſtem, or new illuſtration of eftabliſhed 
principles. The fage precepts of the firſt inſtructors of the 
world are tranſmitted from age to age with little variation, and 
echoed froin one author to another, not perhaps without ſome 
loſs of their original force at every repercuſſion. ws 
I know not whether any other reaſon than this idleneſs of 
imitation can be aſſigned for that uniform and conſtant partia- 
lity, by which ſome vices have hitherto eſcaped cenſure, and 
ſome virtues wanted recommendation; nor can I diſcover why 
elſe we have been warned only againſt part of our enemies, 
while the reſt have been ſuffered to ſteal upon us without no- 
tice; why the heart has on one ſide been doubly fortified, and 
laid open on the other to the incurſions of error, and the rava- 
ges cf vice. | * 
Among the favourite topics of moral declamation, may be 
numbered the miſcarriages of imprudent boldneſs, and the 
folly of attempts beyond our power. Every page of my 
philcſapher is crowded with examples of * that ſun 
under burthens which ſhe laid upon herſelf, called out, 
enemies to battle by whom ſhe vas deſtroyed. This 
| 11 
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Their remarks are too juſt to be diſputed, and too falu- 
tary to be rejected; but there is likewiſe ſame danger leſt” 
timorous prudence ſhould be inculcated,, till courage and en- 
terprize are wholly repreſſed, and the mind congealed in 
\ perpetual inactivity by the fatal influence of frigorifick wif- 
dom. an 4 | 4 209 1 | 'F 
Every man ſhould, indeed, carefully compare his force with 
his undertaking ; for though we ought not to live only for our 
own fakes, wy though therefore danger or difficulty ſhould not 
be avoided merely beeauſe we may expoſe ourſelves to miſery 
or diſgrace ; yet it may be juſtly required of us, not to throw 
away our lives upon inadequate and hopeleſs deſigns, ſince we 
might, by a juſt eſtimate of our abilities, become more uſeful. 
a e od ant 
There is an irrational contempt of danger, which approach- 
es nearly to the folly, if not the guilt of ſuicide ; there is a ri- 
diculous perſeverance in impracticable fchemes, which is juſtly 
puniſhed with ignominy and reproach. But in the wide regi- 
ons of probability, which are the proper province of prudence 
and election, there is always room to deviate on either fide of 
rectitude without ruſhing —_— apparent abfurdity ; and ac- 
cording to the inclinations of nature, or the impreſſions of pre- 
cept, the daring and the- cautious may move in different direc- 
tions without touching upon raſhneſs or cowardice, 
That there is a middle path which it is every man's duty to 
find, and to keep, is unanimouſly confeſſzd : but it is likewiſe 
acknowledged that this middle path is ſo narrow, that it cannot 
eaſily be diſcovered, and ſo little beaten, that there are no cer- 
tain marks by which it can be followed: the care therefore of 
all thoſe who conduct others has been, that whenever they 
—_— into obliquities, they ſhould tend towards the fide of 
© K 9 5 41 ** 22 
N indeed, raiſe no wonder that temerity has been gene- 
rally cenſured; for it is one of the vices with which few can 
be charged, and which therefore great numbers are ready to 
condemn. It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the ex- 
uberance of magnanimity, and the ebullition of genius; and 
is therefore not regarded with much tenderneſs, becauſe it ne- 
ver flatters us by that appearance of ſoftneſs and imbecility * 
| which is commonly neceſſary to conciliate compaſſion. But if 


the ſame attention had been applied to the ſearch of arguments 


againſt the folly of preſuppoſing impoſlibilities, and anticipat- 
ing fruſtration, I know not whether many would not have been 
rouſed to uſefulneſs, who, having been taught to * 
2 4 > eo SEED he's 1 "2 2103 
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dence with temerity; never ventured to excel, left they ſhould 
en,, a g 
It is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh our own intereſt from that of 

others, and that diſtinction will perhaps afiſt us in fixing the 
juſt limits of caution and adventurouſneſs: In an undertaking 
that involves the happineſs: or the ſafety of many; we have cer- 
tainly no right to hazard more than is allowed by thoſe who 
partake the er; but where only ourſelves can {affer by miſ- 
carriage, we are not confined within ſuch narrow limits; and 
ſtill leſs is the &; lp of temerity; when numbers will re: 
2 advantage by ſucceſs, and only one be incommoded by 

ure. fo 1 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by which eaſe is 
favoured; 12 as — Nay res. un is raiſed by * repreſenta- 
tions of human folly, even in thoſe who are moſt eminently 
jealous of comparative reputation, we confeſs; without reluc- 
tance, that vain man is ignorant of his own weakneſs, and 
therefore frequently preſumes to attempt what he can never 
accompliſh ; but it ought likewiſe to be remembered; that man 
is no leſs ignorant of his own powers, and might perhaps have 
accompliſhed a thouſand deſigns, which the prejudices of cow- 
ardice reſtrained him from attempting. 3 
It is obſerved in the golden verſes of Pythagoras that Power 
is never far from necelfy The vigour of the human mind 
quickly appears, when there is no longer any place for doubt 
or heſitation, when diffidence is abſorbed in the ſenſe of danger; 
or overwhelmed by ſome reftleſs paſſion. We then ſoon diſ- 
cover, that difficulty is, for the moſt part, the daughter of idle- 
neſs, that the obſtacles with which our way ſeemed to be ob- 
ſtructed were only phantoms; which we believed real, becauſe 
we durſt not advance to a cloſe examination; and we learn 
that it is impoſſible to determine without 2 how much 
conſtancy may endure, or perſeverance perform. 33 

But whatever pleaſure may be found in the review of diſtreſ- 
ſes when art or courage has ſurmounted them, few will be per- 
ſuaded to wiſh that they may be awakened by want or terror 
to the conviction of their own abilities; Every one ſhould 
therefore endeayour to invigorate himſelf by reaſon and reflec- 
tion, and determine to exert the latent force that nature may 
have repoſed in him, before the hour of exigence comes upon 
him, and compulſion ſhall torture him to diligence. It is 
below the dignity of a reaſonable being, to owe that ſtrength 
to neceſſity which ought always to act at the call of choice, 
or to need any other motive to induſtry than the deſire of per- 


forming his duty, | | 13 
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Reflections that may drive away deſpair, cannot be wautin 
to him who conſiders how much life is now advanced beyon 
the ſtate of naked, undiſciplined, uninſtructed nature. What- 
ever has been effected for convenience or elegance, while it 
was yet unknown, was believed impoſſible ; and therefore 
would never have been attempted, had not ſome, more darinng 
than the reſt, adventured to bid defiance to prejudice and cen- 
ſure. Nor is there yet any reaſon to doubt that the ſame 
labour would be rewarded with the ſame ſucceſs. . There are 
qualities in the products of nature yet undiſcovered, and com- 
binations in the powers of art 2 untried. It is che duty of 
every man to endeavour that thing May be added by his 
induſtry to the hereditary aggregate of knowledge and happi- 
neſs. - To add much indeed can be che lot of few, but to add 
ſomething, however little, every one may hope ; and of eve 
honeſt endeavour, it is certain, that, however unſucceſsful, it 
will be at laſt rewarded: 5h 1 nr nl putt 977 


# 
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NumMs. 130. SATURDAY, June 15, 1751. 


Nan fic prata novo vere decentia 
lEftatis calide diſpoliat var) 
1 Sevit ſolftitio cum medius 
Ut fulgor teneris qui radiat genis 
Momentor rapitur, nullague non dies 
Formgſi ſpolium corporis abſtulit. 
Res eft forma fugax. Quit ſapiens bono 


Not faſter in the ſummer's ray 
The ſpring's frail beauty fades away, 
Than anguiſh and decay conſume 
The ſmiling virgm's roſy bloom. 
Some beauty's ſnatch'd each day, each hour; 
For beauty is a fleeting flow'r: 
Then how can wiſdom e'er confide 
In beauty's momentary pride ? — ErraixsrTon. 
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SIR, 


You have very lately obſerved that in the numerous ſubdi- 
viſions of the world, every claſs and order of mankind have 
Joys and ſorrows of their on; we all feel hourly pain and 
pleaſure from events which paſs unheeded before other eyes, 
but can ſearcely communicate our perceptions to minds preoc- 
cupied by different objects, any more than the delight of well- 

_ diſpoſed colours or harmonious ſounds can be imparted to ſuch 
as want the ſenſes of hearing or of ſight. - 

I am fo ſtrongly convinced of the juſtneſs of this remark, 
and have on ſo many occaſions diſcovered with how little at- 
tention pride looks upon calamity of which ſhe thinks herſelf 
not in danger, and indolence liſtens to complaint when it is 
not echoed by her own remembrance, that though I am about 
to lay the occurrences of my life before you, I queſtion whe- 
ther you will condeſcend to peruſe my narrative, or without 


the help of ſome female ſpeculatiſt to be able to NY Þ 
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I was born a beauty. From the dawn of reaſon 1 had my 
regard turned wholly _ myſelf, nor can recollect any Hong 
earlier than praiſe and admiration. My mother, whoſe face 
Juckily advanced her to a condition above her birth, thought 
no evil ſo great as deformity. She had not the power of ima- 
gining any other defect than a cloudy complexion,” or diſpro- 
portionate features; and therefore coritemplated me as an af- 
ſemblage of all that could raiſe envy or 'defire, and predicted 
with triumphant fondneſs the extent of my conqueſts, and the 
Fre . TOTTAC CH0 
She never mentioned any of my young acquaintance before 
me, but to remark how much they fell below my perfection; 
how one would have had a fine face but that her eyes were with- 
out luſtre ; how another ſtruck the ſight at à diſtance, but 
wanted my hair and teeth at a nearer view'; another diſgraced 
an elegant ſhape with a brown ſkin; ſome had ſhort fingers, 
and others dimples in a wrong place. 
As ſne expected no happineſs nor advantage but from beauty, 
ſhe thought nothing but beauty 9 of her care; and her 
maternal kindneſs was chiefly exerciſed in contrivances to pro- 
tect me from any accident that might deface me with 4 ſcar, 
or ſtain me with a freckle: ſhe never thought me ſufficient] 
ſhaded from the ſun,” or ſereened from the fire. She was ſevere 
or indulgent with no other intention than the preſeryation of 
my form; ſhe excuſed” me from work leſt'T ſhould learn to 
hang down my head, or harden my finger with a "needle; the, 
ſnatched! away my book, becauſe a young lady in the neiph- 
bourhood hat Dp no eyes red with reading by a candle; but 
the would ſcarcely ſuffer me to eat, leſt J ſhould ſpoil my ſhape, 
nor to walk leſt I ſhould ſwell my ancle with à ſprain. At 
night I was accurately ſurveyed from head to foot, leſt I ſhould 
have ſuffered ar diminution of my charms in the adventures 
of the day; and was never permitted to ſleep, till I had paſſed 
through 4 coſmetick diſcipline, part of which was a regular 
luſtration performed with bean- flower water and May-dews; 
my hair was perfumed with variety of unguents, by ſome of 
which it was to be thickened, and by others to be curled. The 
ſoftneſs of my hands was ſecured by medicated gloves, and 
my boſom rubbed with a. pomade prepared by my mother, of 
virtue to diſcuſs pimples, and clear diſcolorations. ks 
I was always called up early, becauſe the morning air gives 
a freſhneſs to the cheeks; but I was placed behind a curtain in 
my mother's chamber, becauſe' the neck is eaſily tanned by the 
riling'ſun, I was then dreſſed with a thouſand n 
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and again heard my own praiſes, and triumphed in the compli- 
ments and prognoſtications of all that approached me. 
My mother was not ſo much prepoſſelted with an opinion of 
my natural excellencies as not to think ſome cultivation neceſ- 
ſary to their completion, - She took care that I ſhould want 
none of the accompliſhments included in female education, or 
conlidered neceſſary in faſhionable life. I was looked upon in 
my ninth 57 the chief ornament of the dancing-maſter's 
"ball, and Mr. Ariet uſed to reproach his other ſcholars with 
my performances on the harpſichord. At twelve: was remark- 
able for playing my cards with great elegance of manner, and 
accuracy — ania e wod een ot 16d om 
At laſt the time came when my mother thought me perſect 
in my exerciſes, and qualified to diſplay in the open world thoſe 
.accompliſhments which IC only been diſcovered in ſelect 
parties, or domeſtick aſſemblies.. Preparations were therefore 
made for my appearance on a publick night, which ſhe conſi- 
dered as the moſt important and critical moment of my life. 
She cannot be charged with neglecting any means of recom- 
mendation, or leaving any thing to chance which prudence 
could aſcertain. Every ornament was tried in every poſition, 
every friend was conſulted about the colour of my dreſs, and 


the mantuamakers were haraſſed with directions and altera- 

tions. lh i e e re bi % 
At laſt the night arrived from which my future life was to 
be reckoned, I was dreſſed and ſent out to conquer, witli a 
heart, beating like that of an old knight-errant at his firſt ſally. 
Scholars have told me of a Spartan matron, who, when ſhe 
armed her ſon for battle, bade him bring back hi ſhield, or be 
brought upon it. My venerable parent diſmiſſed me to a 
field, in her opinion, of equal glory, with à command to 
100 that I was her daughter, and not to return without a 
rale ene b ee e EN punk i cs 
I went, and wat received like other pleaſing novelties 
with a tumult of applauſe. Every man who valued him- 
ſelf * the graces, of, his perſon, or the elegance of his 
addreſs, crowded about me, and wit and ſplendour contended 
for my notice. I was delightfully fatigued with inceſſant 
.civilities which were made more pleaſing by the apparent 
envy cf thoſe whom my preſence expoſed to negle&, and ro- 
turned with an attendant equal in rank 5 th to my ut- 


moſt wiſhes, and from this time ſtood in the firſt rank of 
beauty, was followed by gazers in the Mall, celebrated in the 
papers of the day, imitated by all who endeavoured to riſe 
B | : | into 
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into faſhion, and cenſured by thoſe whom age or diſappointmunt 
forced, ta rajtare ws e e at ee 200 
My mother, who pleaſed herſelf with the hopes of 
my exaltation, dreſſed me with all the exuberance of fi 
and when I repreſented to her that a fortune might be expected 
proportionate to my appearance, told me that ihe fhöuld feorn 
the reptile cho could enquire after the fortune of a girl Rxe 
me. She adviſed me to proſecute my victories, und time «ould 
certainly bring me a captive ho might daſerve the honour of 
being enchained for en n ont cn HN 1 $200 
My lovers were indeed ſo numerous, that I had no other 


care than that of determining. to whom ſhould ſeem to gx, = 


the preference. ' But having been ſteadily and induſtrieuſi 
inſtructed tg preſerve my 2 from any impreffichs 4 


might hinder* me from conſulting my intereſt, I acted uch 


leſs: embarraſſment, beeauſe my choice was regulated by Prin- 
ciples more clear and eertain than the caprice of approbi- 
tian. When J had ſingled out one from thb reſtias more worthy 
of encouragement, I proceeded in my meaſuresiby the rules ef 
art ; and = when the-ardour of the firft viſits was ſpent, 
generall ound a fudden declenſion of my influence; I felt 
in myſelf the want of ſome power to diverſity amuſement, and 
enliven converſation, and could not but ſuſpe& that my mind 
failed in performing the promiſes of my face. This opinion 
was ſoon confirmed by one of my Tovers, who married Lavinia 
with leſs beauty and fortune than mine, becauſe he thought a 
wife ought to have qualities which might make her amiable 
when her bloom was paſt. + 157 0 4 

The vanity of my mother would not ſuffer her to diſcover 
any defect in one that had been formed by her inſtructions, 
and had all the excellence which the Herſelf could boaſt. 
She told me that nothing ſo much hingered the advance- 
ment of women as literature and wit, which generally fright- 
ened away thoſe that could make the beſt ſettlements, and 
drew about them a needy tribe of poets and philoſophers, 
that filled their heads with wild notions of gontent, and con- 
templation, and virtuous obſcurity, She therefore enjoined 
me to improve my minuet-ſtep with a new French dancing- 
maſter, and wait the event of the next birth-night. | 

I had now almoſt completed my nineteenth year: if my 
charms: had loſt any of their ſoftneſs, it was more than com- 
penſated by additional dignity; and if the attractions of innocetice 
were impaired, their place was ſupplied by the arts of allure- 
ment, I was therefore preparing for a new- attack, without 
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any: abatement of 9 3-0 when, in the midſt of my 
hopes and ſchemes, I was ſeized by that dreadful malad) 
which has ſo | often put à ſudden end to the tyranny of 
y. I recovered my health after a long confinement; 
ut when I looked again on that face which had been 
often fluſhed with tranſport at its own! reflexion, and faw all 
that I had learned to value, all that I had endeavoured to im- 
prove, all that had procured me honours or praiſes, irreco- 
verably deſtroyed, I funk at once into melancholy and de- 
ſpondence. My pain was not much conſoled or alleviated 
by my mother, who grieved that I had not loſt my life 
together nwith my beauty, and declared, that ſhe thought 
a young woman diveſted of her charms, had nothing for 
n loved eher could deſire to ſave her from the 
gave. eee JOU eden e e Gn 1 5 4 we 4. 4 / 
Having thus continued my relation to the period from 
which my life took a new courſe, I ſhall conclude it in ano- 
ther letter, if by publiſhing this, you ſhew any regard for the 
ereſpondente lden „i 4 REFERS 0 
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Et cole felices ; miſeros fuge. Sidera celo 5 2”. 
Ut diſtant, Jamma mari, ſic utile rea. - Lucas. 


Still follow where auſpicious fates invite; 
_ Careſs the happy, and the wretched flight. 
_ Sooner ſhall jarring elements unite, 
Than truth with gain, than intereſt with right. 


— 


TaxkE is ſcarcely any ſentiment in which, amidſt the 
innumerable varieties of inclination, that nature or accident 
have ſcattered in the world, we find greater numbers concur- 
ring, that in the wiſh for riches; a wiſh indeed fo prevalent 
that it may be conſidered as univerſal and — 

| e 
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the defire in which all other deſires. are included, and of 
which the various pu ary ͤ—⸗ which actuate mankind are enly. 
ſubordinate ſpecies and different modifications. 

Wealth is the general center of inclination, the, point to 
which all minds preſerve. an invariable tendeney, and from | 
which they afterwards diverge in numberleis — What- 
ever is the remote or ultimate deſign, the immediate care 
is to be rich; and in whatever enj joyment we intend finally. 
to acquieſce, we ſeldom conſider it as attainable but by the | 
means of money. Of wealth therefore all; unanimouſly con- 
r diſagrecment bat We. fi 
ue, 8 J. 162 

No deſire can be formed which riches do. not aſt to gra- 
tiy. He that places his happineſs in ſplendid equ or nu- 
merous dependants, in refined praiſe or popular ace amations, 
in the accumulation of curioſities or the revels of luxury, in 
ſplendid edifices, - or wide plantations, muſt ſtill either by 
birth or acquiſition poſſeſs riches. They may be conſidered. | 

as the elemental principles of pleaſure,” which may be com- 

bined with endleſs diverſity; as the eſſential and neceſſary 

ee of which only the form is left bo be adjuſted by 
ice. 

The neceſſi of riches being thus . it is not 
wonderful roms every mind has been employed in. 
endeavours to acquire them; that multitudes | have vied in 
arts by which life is farnithed with accommodations, and 
_—_ therefore mankind may. rexſouably be s to re- 
n 

It had indeed — happy, if this predominant appetite had 
operated only in concurrence with virtue, by influencing none 
but thoſe who were zealous to deſerve what they were wy, 4 
to poſſeſs, and had abilities to improve their own fortunes 
contributing to the eaſe or happineſs of others. To have riches 
and to have merit would then have been the ſame, and 
oy might reaſonably have been conſidered as a prove of er. ö 

ence. 

But we do not find that any of the wiſhes of men keep a 
ſtated proportion to their powers of attainment, Many envy. 
and defire wealth, who can never procure it by honeſt induſtry 
or uſeful knowledge. They therefore turn their eyes about to 
examine what other methods can be found of gaining that 
which none, however impotent or worthleſs, will be am 
to want. 

A little enquiry will diſcover that there are nearer ways to 
profit 3 intricacies of art, or up de fee 
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labour; what wiſdom and virtue ſcarcely, receive; at the cloſe 
of life; as the recompence of long toil and repeated efforts, is 


brought within the reach of fubtilty and diſhoneſty by more 
— and eompendious — the 1 eredu- 


E -falſchood ; and the poſſe tons of igno- 


. ranee and im ure eaſily ſtolen away by the convey- 
. 00920 ſeimed: by the gripe of unreſiſtod 


1 307 inen Nene 
""# If erde mthardodifoorer that riches always procure 
on for themſelves, that they dazzle the eyes of enquiry, 
divert the-celerity of purſuit, or appeaſe the ferocity of ven- 
geance. , any man is inconteſtably known to have large 
y le think it requiſite to enquire by what 
 priiQices they: — obtained; the refentment of mankind 
only againſt the ſtru ugg gles of feeble and timorous corrup- 
tion, root when it has furmounted the - firſt oppoſition, it 
is aſteru n 3 by favour, and animated by - 


- The p ining ſpeedily what is, atdently defired, 
and the crane of taining by every acceſſion of advantage 
an addition of fecurityy; have ſo far prevailed upon the paffions 


of e that rg peace - of life is deſtroyed by a general 
and inceſt — for riches. It is obſerved of gold, by 
att old epigram matiſt, that to have it is to be in fear, and to want- 
it is is be in ſorrow. There is no condition which is not diſ- 
quieted either with the care of gaining or of keepin br reac 
and the race of man may be divided into a political eſtimate 
between thoſe who are practiſing fraud, and thoſe who are re- 
it. 

op conſider the preſent fate of the world, it will bs 
found, that all confidence is loſt among mankind, that no 
man "ventures to act, where money can be endangered upon 
the faith of another, It is impoffible to ſee the long ferolls in 
which evety contract is included, with all their — of 
ſeals and atteſtation, without wondering at the depravity of 
thoſe beings, who muſt be reſtrained from violation of promiſe 
by ſuch formal and publick evidences, and 1 from 
equlvocation and ſubterfuge by ſuch punctilious minuteneſs. 
Among all the ſatires to which folly and wickedneſs have 
given occaſion, none is equally ſevere with a bond or a ſettle- 
ment. a 

Of the various arts b which riches may be obtained, the 
greater part are at the firſt view irreconcileable with the laws 
of virtue; ſome are openly flagitious, and practiſed not onl 
in . but in . of faith and Jufgers and the reſt 
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are on every ſide ſo entangled with dubious tendencies, and ſo 
beſet with perpetual temptations, that very few, even of thoſe 
who are not yet abandoned, are able to preſerve their inno- 
cence, or can produce any other claim to pardon than that they 


have deviated. from the right leſs than others, and haye ſdoner 


* 


and more diligently endeayoured to return, _ 
One of the chief characteriſticks of the golden age, of the 
age in which neither care nor danger had, intruded an man- 
kind; is the community--of-paſſeſſions3, ſtriſs and fraud were 
totally excluded, and every turbulent paſſion was ſtilled by 
plenty and equality, duch were indeed happy times, hutſuch 
times can return no more. Community of poſſeſſion muſt in- 
clude NN of production; for what is obtained b 
labour will be of right the property of him by whoſe labour it 
is gained. And while a rightful- claim to pleaſure or to 
afluence muſt be procured either by flow induſtry or uncertain 
hazard, there will always be multitudes whem cowardiee or 
impatience incite to more ſafe and more ſpeedy methods, who 
ſtrive to pluek the fruit withopt cultivating. the tree, an [td 
hens R of victory without partakiog the danger, 
e . . 16d 
In later ie the convidtion of the danger 86 whi h virtue. 
is expoſed white the mind continues open to the influence of. 


” - 


riches, has determined many to vows of: perpetyal poyerty ; 
they have ſuppreſſed deſire by ns of the Pond ity, of 


gratification, and ſecured their peace. by deſtroxing the en 5 — | 4 


whom they had no hape of reducing to quiet ſubjection. 
by TIES een from N have. Ted 12 —5 
opportunities of good; hey haye too often ſunk into inacti- 
vity and uſeleſſneſs; hough they have forborn ta injure; 
ſociety  haye; net fe . pad. weir cee , 

Pines. e has ater wth ade 3 wird 

While riches are ſo neceſſary. to preſent convenience, and. 
ſo much more eaſily obtained by crimes than virtues, the mind, 
can only. be ſecured from yielding to the continual, impulſe, | 
of covetouſnefs by the preponderation of unchangeable and 
eternal motives. Gold will turn the intellectual balanee, 
when weighed only againſt reputation; but will be light and 
ineffectual when the oppolite ſcale is charged with juſtice, ves. 


* 
* 
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racity, and piety. 
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bus $. bred a ſcholar, and after the uſual courſe of educa- 
tion, found it neceifary to 40 100 for the ſupport of life 
that learning, which I had almoſt exhauſted my little fortune 
in acquiring. The lucrative profeſſions drew my regard with 
equal attraction; each preſented ideas which excited my 
curioſity nd eren impoſed duties which terrified my appre 
There is no” temper more unpropitious to "intereſt than 
deſultory ap lication and unlimited enquiry, by which the de- 
fires are held in a perpetual equipoiſe, and the mind fluctuates 
between different purpoſes without determination. I had 
books of every kind round me, among which I divided my 
time as caprice or accident directed. I often ſpent the firl 
hours of the day, in conſidering to what ſtudy I ſhould devote 
the reſt; and at laſt ſnatched up any author that lay upon 
the table, or perhaps fled to a coffee-houſe for deliverance 
from the anxiety of irreſolution, and the gloomineſs of 
FFF percep bly leb, till 1 
Thus my little patrimon im I ſs, till I was 
rouſed be my 2 2 b a creditor, whoſe impor- 
tunity obliged me to pacify him with fo large a ſum, that 
what remained was not ſufficient to ſupport me. more than 
eight months. I hope you will not reproach me with avarice 
or cowardice, if I acknowledge that I now thought myſelf in 
danger of diſtreſs, and obliged to endeavour after ſome certain 


nce. 
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There have been heroes of negligence, who have laid the 
price of their laſt acre in a drawer, and, without the leaſt 
interruption of their tranquillity, or abatement of their ex- 
pences, taken out one piece after another, till there was no 
more remaining. But I was not born to ſuch dignity of 
im prudence, or ſuch exaltation above the cares and — My 
of life I therefore immediately enga e we y friends to procure 
me a little employment, which might ſet me Hes Row the 
dread of 8 and afford me time to plan out ſome final | 
ſcheme of laſting ad 1 N 

My friends were ſt with honeſt ſolicitade; ind ive. 
diately promiſed their endeayours'for my extrication. They 
did not ſuffer their kindneſs to Tanguiſh by delay, but pro- 
ſecuted their enquiries with ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than a 
— [ _ perplexed with variety « of offers and | contrariety 


ad h — no dme Ke long panſeviof Sub and 
. — ſoon 'reſolved to accept the office of 1 N 0 
8 nobleman in the houſe of his father: I went to the 

which the family then happened to reſide, was receiyeil 
with great iteneſs, and invited to enter immediately on my 
charge. The terms offered were ſuch as I ſhould 2 5 
have accepted, though my fortune had allowed: me gt 
liberty of choice: the reſpe& with which I was tr ed flatter- 
ed m Tn and perhaps the ſplendor of the apartments, 
and e luxury of the table, were not wholly without their 
influence. I immediately complied with the propoſals, and 
received the young lord i into my care. 

Having no deſire to gain more than I ſhould'trul dofervs; | 
1 very «diligently proſecuted" my undertaking, and had the 
ſatisfaction of diſcovering in my pupil a flexible temper, A 
= ck apprehenſion, and a retentive memory. I did not much 

bt that my care would, in time, produce a wiſe and uſeful 
counſellor 1 the ſtate, — my labours were ſome what 
obſtructed by want of authority, and the neceffity of comply- 
ing with 'the freaks of negligence, and of waiting patiently 
for the lueky moment of voluntary attention. Lo a _ 
whoſe imagination was filled with the dignity of knowledge, and 
to whom a ſtudious life had made all the common amuſements 
inſipid and contemptible, it was not very 7 fy to ſuppreſs his 
indignation, when he ſaw himſelf forſaken I the midſt of his 
lecture, for an opportunity to catch an inſect, and found his 
inſtructions debarred from acceſ to the intellectual faculties, 

x te memory of a childiſh frolick, or the defire of a new 
a 


ythin * 
* : Thoſe 
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Thoſe vexations would have recurred leſs. frequently, had 

5 his, e by entreating at Lay time that he ſhould be 
e as à re war, fo r ſome petty compliance, 
and wit ng him from Nis deal at another, to gratify herſelf 
or her apes with Ly vivacity, ſhewn him that, every thing I 
was more plea pg. 3nd more important than knowledge, and 
hat ſtudy was, to be endured rather than choſen, and was only 

the eaten thols hows SI Sr left. ce ar Far 


. 


w done my 7 body and without more — ham — 
to inculcate my precepts giv F ya they could be heard,' gained 
2 day new influence, and found that by degrees my ſcholar 

to feel the quick impulſes of, cariouy, and the honeſt 
— our of ſtudious ambition. 

At length it was reſolved to 9200 a winter in London... The 
lady had too much fondneſs for her ſon to live five months 
without bums and too high an opinion of his wit and learning 
to refuſe her . the Erica of exhibiting bim to the 

. publick, I remon dad againft, too early an, acquaintance 
with cards —.— compan E with. a ſoft contempt of my ig 
norance and dantry, ſhe ſaid that he had been alrrady confined 

olitary ſtudy 


too long to „and it was now time to ſhew him 
the world; 17 was more + brand of meanneſs than 

baſhful timidi gay freedom and elegant aſſurance were op! 

to ky gained. y — converſation, a frequent intercou 
with ſtrangere, and a, timely introduction to ſplendid afſem- 
dies and the had more than once obſerved, that his forward» 
: neſs and com laiſance began to deſert him, that he was ſilent 
when he ha ms. a of conſequence to ſay, . bluſhed 
whenever he happened to find himſelf miſtaken, and ung down 
hee 23 a ras 4 
reply, vity of affici remar in gen- 

tlemen that are bre in London, 

Again I foung.refiftance hopeleſs, and it pro- 
per to comply. e entered the coach, in — ys were 
* in the ga ayeſt and moſt magnificent region of the town, 

y pupil, 9 had for ſeveral years lived at à remote ſeat, 
was immediately dazzled with a thouſand beams of novelty and 
low. His i maginayon was filled wu the perpetyal a 
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of pleaſure that paſſed before him, and it was impaſſible to 
allure him from the window, or to overpower by any charm 
of eloquence the rattle of coaches, and the ſounds which echoed 
from the doors in the neighbourhood. In three days his atten-. 
tion, which he began to regain, was diſturbed by a, rich ſuit, 
in which he was equipped for the reception of company, and 
which, having been long accuſtomed to a plain dreſs, he could 
not at firſt ſurvey without ecſta g. ” 
The arrival of the family was now formally notified ; every. 
hour of every day brought more intimate or more diſtant ac- 
quaintances to the door; and my pupil was indiſeriminately in- 
troduced to all, that he might accuſtom himſelf to change of 
faces, and be rid with ſpeed of his ruſtick diſſidence. He 
ſoon endeared himſelf to his mother, by the ſpeedy atquiſition 
or recovery of her darling qualities; his eyes ſparkle at a 
numerous aſſembly, and his heart dances at the mention of a 
ball. He has at once caught the infection of high life, and 
has no other teſt of principles or actions than che quality of 
thoſe to whom they are aſcribed. He begins already to look 
down on me with ſuperiority, and ſubmits to one ſhort leſſon 
in a week, as an act of condeſcenſion rather than obedience; 
for he is of opinion; chat no tutor is properly qualified who 
cannot ſpeak French; and having formerly learned a ſe• fa- 
miliar phraſes from his ſiſter's governeſs, he is every day foli- 
citing his mamma to procure him a foreign footman, that he 
may grow polite by his converſation. . I am not yet inſulted, 
bat And inyſelf liel to become ſoon a ſuperſſuous incum- 
brance, for my ſcholar Has now no time for ſcience, or for 
virtue: and the lady yeſterday declared him ſo much the fayou- 
rite of every company, that ſhe was afraid he would not have 
an hour in the day to and fence. | W HIVE 
© | Evnarity. | 
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Magna quidem ſacris que dat precepta libellis 
© Vitrin fortune ſapientia. Dicimus autem 
Hos guoque ſelices, qui ferre incommoda vita, 


Mie jabare jugum vitd didicere magiſie. Joy. 


"34 


Leet Stoicks ethicks haughty rules advance 
Po combat fortune, and to conquer chance : : 
- 1 © Yer happy thoſe, though not ſo learn'd are thought; 60 


Whom life inſtructs, who hy experience taught, 


9 For new to come from paſt misfortunes look, 
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Nor ſhake the yoke, which galls the more tis ſhook. - / 
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Vo U have ſhewn, by 
you think the life of Vice 


4 er THI TC, 033+ LECETE Hat 

MING, we % Ot Cy: . 
the publication; of my letter, that 
ria not whally unworthy, of the no- 


tice of a philoſopher : I ſhall therefore continue my narrative, 
without any apology for unimportance which you have digni- 


fied, or for inaccuracies which you are to correct. 


When my life appeared to be no longer in danger, and as 
much of my ſtren gb was recovered as enabled me to bear the 
agitation of a I was placed at a lodging in a neighbour- 
ing village, to which my mother diſmiſſed me with a faint 
embrace, having repeated her command not to expoſe my face 
too ſoon to the ſun or wind, 'and told me, that with care 1 


might 2 become tolerable again. The proſpect of being 
tolerable had very 


, who had fo long been accuſtomed to praiſe 


little power to elevate the __—_— of one 


ecſtacy ; but 


it was ſome ſatisfaction to be ſeparated from my mother, who 
was inceſſantly ringing the knell of departed beauty, and ne- 
ver entered my room without the whine of condolance, or the 


es 


wl of anger. She often wandered over my face, as travel- 
over the ruins of a celebrated city, to note every place 


which 
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which had once been remarkable for a happy feature. She 
condeſcended to viſit my retirement, but always left me more 
melancholy ; for after a thouſand trifling enquiries about my 
diet, and a minute examination of my looks, ſhe generally 
concluded with a ſigh, that I ſhould never more be fit to be 
ſeen. : | 17 403 we Soabitieas 36 Sohohy ors 

At laft I was permitted to return home, but found no great 
improvement of my condition; for I was impriſoned in my 
chamber as a criminal, whoſe: appearance would diſgrace my 
friends, and condemn me to be tortured into new beauty. 
Every experiment which the officiouſneſs of folly could com- 


municate, or the credulity of i nce admit, was tried upon 
me. Sometimes I 3 with emollients, by which it 
was expected that all the ſcars would be filled, and my cheeks 
plumped up to their former ſmoothneſs; and ſometimes I 
was puniſhed with artificial excoriations, in * gaining 
new graces with a new ſkin.” The coſmetick ſcience was ex- 
hauſted upon me; but who can repair the ruins of nature? 
My mother was forced to give me reſt at laſt, and abandon 
me to the fate of a fallen toaſt, whoſe fortune ſhe conſi- 
dered as a hopeleſs game, no longer worthy of ſolicitude or 
J. ͤ ͤ ͤ P I OOO; SSP 
The condition of a young woman who has never thought 
or heard of any other excellence than beauty, and whom the 
ſudden blaſt of diſeaſe - wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed ſuf- 
ficiently calamitous. © She is at once deprived of all that gave 
her eminence or-power ; of all that elated her pride, or ani- 
mated her activity; all that filled her days with pleaſure, and 
her nights with hope; all that gave gladneſs to the preſent hour, 
or brightened her proſpects of futurity. It is perhaps not in 
the power of a man attention has been divided by diver- 
ſity of purſuits, and who has not been accuſtomed to derive 
from others much of — to image to himſelf ſuch 
helpleſs deſtitution, ſuch 'diſmal inanity. Every object of 
pleaſing contemplation is at once fnatched away, and the: ſoul 
finds every receptacle of ideas empty, or filled only with the 
memory of joys that can return no more. All is gloomy pri- 
vation, or im t deſire ; the faculties of anticipation ſlum- 
ter in depondency, or the powers of pleaſure mutiny for em- 
pioyment. F ik (09107 EYRE % 275 * K 25 £ 
vas ſo little able to find entertainment for myſelf, that 
was forced in a ſhort time to venture abroad, as the ſolitar 
ſavage is 3 hunger from his cavern. I entered wi 
all the humility of diſgrace into aſſemblies, where I had lately 
ſparkled with gaiety, and towered with triumph. I was ow 
: The, wholly 
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wholly without hope, that dejection had miſrepreſented me to 
myſelf, and that the remains of my former face might yet have 
ſome attraction and influence: but the firſt circle of viſits con- 

vinced me, that my rei was at an end; that life and death 
were no longer in my hands; that I was no more to practiſe 
the er of command, or he frown of prohibition ; to re- 


gentle murmurs of amorous — opinion was now 
unheard, and my —— were u ; the narrowneſs of 
my knowledge, meanneſs — wm — pe were 

eaſily daſcoy ol, when the — — — 

the judgment; and it was ed, by 


been charmed with my vivacious made bam that my e 
ing was impaired as well as my face, and that I was no longer 
qualified 10 fill a place in any company but a => | 
It is ſcarcely to be i how han, this m ſinks to a 
level with tite condition. I, who had long — all who 
approached me as vaſlals condemned to regulate their plea- 
ſures'by my eyes, and haraſs their inventions for my entertain- 
ment, was in lefs than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket 
with profeſſions of obligation; to catch with eagerneſs at a 
compliment; and to watch with all the anxiouſneſs of depen- 
dance, . civility that ee un re un- 


— oy 
ce © men not y Jeaſi 

9 12 SA yet D. 
Phi pt "the infolence of my own ſex, For the firſt 
ten months after my return into the world, I never entered a 
ſingle houſe in which the memory of my downfal was not re- 
vived. At one place I was congratulated on my ęſcape with 
lite; at another I heard of the beneſits of early inoculation ; 
by ſome I have been told in expreſs terms,: that I am not yet 
without my charms; others. have whiſpered at my entrance, 
This is the celebrated beauty. One told me of a waſh that 
would ſmooth the ſkin ;. ancther amine hav chale that 
I might not front the light. Some ſoothed me with the obſer- 
vation that none can tell how ſoon my caſe may be her own ; 


and ſome t it proper to receive me with mournful ten- 
fonts gt nat. el a and conſolatory blandiſhments. 5 


dee was 5 every day haraſſed with all the ſtr 
well-bred malignity ;-yet inſolence was more tolerable than 
ſolitude, and I therefore ere to keep my time at the doors 


of my acquaintance, without ihr them with any appear- 
ance of reſentment. or 3 — the their exul- 


ration would in time vapour away3 wt the 3 their ſuperi- 
ority 
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ority would end with its novelty; and that I ſhould be ſuffered 
to glide along in my preſent form among the nameleſs multi- 
tude, whom nature never intended to excite envy or admira- 
tion, nor enabled to delight the eye or enflame the heart. 
This was naturally to be expected, and this I began to ex- 
perience. But when I was no longer agitated by the perpetual 
ardour of reſiſtance and effort of perſeverance, I found more 
ſenſibly the want of thoſe entertainments which had formerly 
delighted me; the day roſe upon me without an 5 — 
and the evening cloſed in its natural gloom, without ſummon- 
ing me to a Concert or a ball, None had any care to find 
amuſements for me, and T had no power of amuſing myſelf. 
Idleneſs expoſed me to melancholy, and life began to la guiſh 
in motionleſs mdifference. ee. 
Miſery and ſhame are nearly allied. It was not without 
many ſtruggles that I prevailed on myſelf to confeſs my unea- 
ſinefs to Eupbemia, the only friend who had never pained me with” 
comfort or with pity. I at laſt laid my calamities before her, 
rather to eaſe; my heart than receive aſſiſtance. We muſt! 
« diſtinguiſh,” ſaid ſhe, ( my Vichria, thoſe evils which are 
« impoſed by providence, from thoſe to which we ourſelves” 
« give the power of WR us. Of yout calamity, a ſmaſl 
fart is the infliction of Heaven, the reſt is little more than 
« the corroſion of idle diſcontent. You have loſt that which 
« may indeed ſometimes contribute to happineis, but to which - 
« ineſs is by no means inſeparably annexed. You have 
« Jo N of the human race never have 
« poſſeſſed ; what thoſe on whom it is beſtowed for the moſt 
part poſſeſs in vain 5 and what you, while it was yours, knew 
« not how to uſe: you have only loſt early what the laws of 
4 nature forbid you to keep long, and have loſt it while your” 
mind is a flexible, and while you have time to ſubſtitute 
« more and more durable excellencies. Conſider 


« yourſelf, my Vichria, as a being born to know, to reaſon, 
« and to act; rife at once from your dream of melancholy to 
« wiſdom and to piety; you will find that there are other 
* r beauty, and other joys than the praiſe 
s of fools.” £27 0448 


| I am, SIR, &. 
> _ Vicroma, 


/ 
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8 AT — 2 kg mornin onglengd in eliderating, on 
which; among the varidus ning edts that —— to my imagi- 
nation, I ſhould beſto the capa of "to-day. ' "After a ſhort 
effort of meditation by:which nothing was determined, I grew 
very: moment more irrefolute, my ideas watidered from the 
intentions, and I rather wiſhed to think, than thought, upon 

any. ſettled ſubject; till at laſt I was awakened! fan this 
Gees of ſtudy 2 a ſummons from the preſs: the time was 
chme for vrhich 1 had been thus negligently purpoſing to pro- 
vide, and; however N Quggiſh, I was now neceſſitated, 


| to Write. eli 9Y 


Though to a — irhoſe deſign is is comprehenſive th 


miſcellaneous, that he may accommodate himſelf with a to- 


pick from every ſcene of life, or view of nature, it is o great 
aggravation of his taſk to be obliged to a ſudden compoſition; 
yet I could not forbear to reproach myſelf for having ſo long 
neglected what was unavoidably to be done, and of which every 
moment's idleneſs increaſed the difficulty} There was howe- 
ver ſome pleaſure in reflefting that I, who had only trifled till 


diligence was neceſſary, might ſtill eongratulate myſelf upon 


my ſuperiority to multitudes, who have trifled till diligence is 
„ein; who can by no degree of activity or reſolution recover 
the opportunities which have ſlipped away; and who are con- 


_ detnned by their own careleſneſs to hopeleſs calamity and barren, 


ſorrow, 
The folly of allowing ourſelves to delay what we — 


cannot be finally eſcaped, is one of the e weakneſſes, 
I 


which, in ſpite of the inſtruction of moraliſts, and the remon- 
ſtranc=s of reaſon, prevail to a mw or leſs de gr ree in every 
mind; even they who moſt ſtea ily withſtand it, find it, if not 


the moſt violent, the moſt rang of cheir paſſions, 
: A 


3 
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always renewing its attacks, and touch often Vanguimed, 


never deſtroyed. 
It is indeed natural to have particular refund W wigs! | 
preſent, and to be moſt ſolicitous for that Which is b. its near: 
neſs enabled to make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions. When there: 
fore any ſharp. pain is to be ſuffered or any formidable danger 
to be incurred, we can ſcarcely exempt ourſelves wholly from 
the ſeducements of 3 ; we readily believe that ano- 
ther day will bring ſome ſupport or advantage which we now 
want; and are ally perſuaded, that the moment of neceſ- 
ſity which we deſire never to arrive, is at 2 great * 
from us. 10 0 
Thus life is languiſhed iy in the oom of anxiegh, and 
conſumed in collecting reſolution which the next morning 
diſſipates; in forming purpoſes which we ſcarcely hag#to keep, 
and reconciling ourRIves to our on 5 by excuſee, 
which while we admit them, we know to be abſurd. Our 
firmneſs is by the continual contemplation of miſery hourly 
impaired; every ſubmiſſion to our fear enlarges its dominion; 
we not only waſte that time in which the evil we dread might 
have been ſuffered and ſurmounted, but even where procraſti 
nation produces no abſolute inereaſe of our difficulties, make 
them leſs ſuperable to ourſelves by habitual terrors. When 
evils cannot be avoided; it is wiſe to contract the interval of 
expectation, to meet the miſchiefs which will overtake us if 
we fly; and ſuffer only their real malignity without the con- 
flicts of doubt and anguiſh of anticipatioͤn. c 
To act is far eaſier than to ſuffer; yet we every Fe * the 7 
progreſs of life retarded by the vis inertiæ, the mere repug- 
nance to motion, and find multitudes repining at the want of 
that which nothing but idleneſs hinders them from enjoying. 
The caſe of Tantalus, in the region of poetick e | 
was ſomewhat to be pitied, becauſe the fruits that hung about 
him retired from his hand; but what tenderneſs can be claimed 
by thoſe who," thou Vs perhaps they ſuffer the pains of Lane W 
lus, will never lift their hands for their own relief? n 
There is nothing more common among this torpid genera- 
tion than murmurs and complaints; murmurs at uneaſineſs 
which only vacancy and ſuſpicion expoſe them to feel, and 
complaints of diſtreſſes which it is in their own-power'to re- 
move. Lazineſs is commonly aſſociated with timidity. Ei- 
ther fear originally prohibits endeavours by infuſing deſpair of 
ſucceſs; or the frequent failure of irreſolute ſtruggles, and 
the conſtant deſire of avoiding labour, impreſs b 2 falſe 


terrors on the mind. But fear, whether natural or acquired, 


. g wen 
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when once it has full poſſeſſion of the fancy, never fails to 
employ it upon viſions of calamity, ſuch as, if they are not 
diſmpated by uſeful employment, will ſoon overcaſt it with hor- 
. rors, and imbitter life not only with thoſe miſeries by which 
all earthly beings are really more or leſs tormented, but with 
thoſe which do not yet exiſt, and which can only be diſcerned 
by the perſpicacity of cowardice, * 

2 all who ſacrifice future advantages to preſent incli- | 
nation, ly any gain ſo little as thoſe that ſuffer themſelves 
to freeze in 4 Others are corrupted by ſome enjoy- 
ment of more or leſs power to gratify the paſſions; but to ne- 

let our duties, merely to avoid the labour of performing 
— a labour which is always punctually rewarded, is ſurely 
to ſink under weak temptations. Idleneſs never can ſecure 
— the call of reaſon and of conſcience will pierce 
the cloſeſt pavilion of the ſluggard, and though it may not 
have force to drive him from his down, will be loud enough 
to hinder him from ſleep, Theſe moments which he cannot 
reſolve tv make uſeful by devoting them to the great buſineſs 
of his being, will ſtill be uſurped by powers that will not 

leave them to his diſpoſal ; remorſe and vexation will ſeize _ 
upon them, and forbid him to enjoy what he is ſo deſirous to 
appropriate. | 7 | | 

There are other cauſes of inaQtivity incident. to more active 
faculties and more acute diſcernment. He to whom many 
objects of purſuit ariſe at the ſame time, will frequently heſitate 
between different deſires, till a rival has uded him, or 
change his courſe as new attractions preyail, and haraſs him- 
ſelf without advancing. He who ſees different ways to the 
ſame end, will, unleſs he watches carefully over his own con- 
duct, lay out too much of his attention upon the compariſon 
of. probabilities, and the adjuſtment of expedients, and pauſe 
in the choice of his road, till ſome accident intercepts his 
journey. He whoſe penetration extends to remote conſequen- 
ces, and who, whenever he applies his attention to any deſign, 
diſcovers new proſpects of advantage, and poſſibilities of im- 

rovement, will not eaſily be perſuaded that his project is ripe 

N execution; but will — contrivance a ers 
endeavour to unite various p in one operation, multip 
complications, and refine niceties, till he is entangled in his 
own ſcheme, and bewildered in the perplexity of various in- 
tentions. He that reſolves to unite all the beauties of ſituation 

in a new purchaſe, muſt waſte his life in roving to no purpoſe 
from province to province. He that hopes in the ſame houſe 
to. obtain every convenience, may draw plans and ſtudy N. 

; | | 0 
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dio, but will never lay a ſtone. He will attempt a treatiſe on 
ſome important ſubject, and amaſs materials, conſult authors, 
and ſtudy all the dependent and collateral parts of learning, but 
never conclude himſelf qualified to write. He that has abili- 
ties to conceive perfection, will not eaſily be content without 
it; and ſince perfection cannot be reached, will loſe the op+ 
N doing well in the vain hope of unattainable excel- 
The certainty that life cannot be 1 and the ility . 
that it will — ſhorter than e 3 
ken every man to the active proſecution of whatever he is de- 
ſirous to perform. It is true, that no diligence can aſcertain 
ſucceſs; death may intercept the ſwifteſt career; but he who 
is cut off in the execution of an honeſt undertaking, has at 
leaſt the honour of falling in his rank, and has fought the bat - 
tle, though he miſled the victory, 
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© Place may be chang ' d; but who can change his mind? 


Ir is impoſſible to take a view on any ſide, or obſerve any 
of the various claſſes that form the great community of the 
world, without diſcovering the influence of example ; and ad- 
mitting with new convictien the obſervation of Ariſlotle, that 
man 15 an imitative being. The greater, far the greater num- 
ber follow the track which others have beaten, without any - 
curioſity after new diſcoveries, or ambition of truſting them- 
ſelves to their own conduct. And, of thoſe who break the 
ranks and diſorder the uniformity of the march, moſt return 
in a ſhort time from their deviation, and prefer the equal and 
| Ready ſatisfaction of ſecurity before the frolicks of caprice and 
the honours of adventu e. . 

In queſtions difficult or dangerous it is indeed natural to re- 
poſe upon authority, and, when fear happens to predominate, 
upon the authority of thoſe whom wo do not in general _ 

h 1 WWI 
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wiſer than' ourſelves, Very few have abilities requiſite for 
the diſcovery: of abſtruſe truth; and of thoſe few ſome want 
leiſure, and ſome reſolution. But it is not ſo eaſy to find the rea. 
ſon of the univerſal ſubmiſſion to precedent where every man 
- might ſafely judge for himſelf z where no irreparable loſs can 
be hazarded, nor any miſchief of long continuance incurred, 
Vanity might be expected to — more powerful 

aſſions are not awakened ; the mere pleaſure of acknowledg- 

ng no ſuperior might produce ſlight ſingularities, or the hope 
of gaining ſome new degree of happintſs awaken the mind to 
invention or experiment, OH. Ne 127 5g TRY u 
Ilf in any caſe the ſhackles of preſcription could be! wholly 
ſhaken off, and the imagination left to act without controul, on 
what occaſion ſhould it be expected, but in the ſelection of 
lawful pleaſure? Pleaſure, of which the eſſence is choice; 
which compulſion diſſociates from every thing to vwhych nature 
has united it; and which owes not only its vigour but its bein 
to the ſmiles of liberty. Yet we ſee that the ſenſes, as well 
as the reaſon, are regulated by credulity ; and that moſt will 
feel, or ſay that they feel, the gratifications which others have 
taught them to expect. 

Ke this time of univerſal migration, when almoſt every one, 
conſiderable enough to attract regard, has retired, or is pre- 
paring with all the earneſtneſs of diſtreſs to retire, into the 
country; when nothing is to be heard but the hopes of ſpeedy 
departure, or the complaints of involuntary delay; I have of. 
ten been tempted to enquire what happineſs is to be gained, or 
what inconvenience to be avoided; by this ſtated receffion ? 
Of the birds of paſſage, ſome follow the ſummer, and ſome the 
winter, becauſe they five upon ſuſtenance which only ſummer or 
winter can ſupply ; but of the annual flight of human rovers it 
is much harder to aflign the reaſon, becauſe they do not appear 
either to find or ſeek any thing which is not equally afforded 
by the town au ebtintry / th 12s 1 be 

I believe that many of theſe fugitives may have heard of 
men whoſe continual wiſh was for the quiet of retirement, 
who watched every opportunity to ſtealaway from obſervation, 
to forſake the crowd, and delight themſelves with the ſociety of 
ſolitude. There is indeed ſcarcely any writer who has not ce- 
Tebrated the happineſs of rural privacy, and delighted himſelf 
and his reader with the melody of birds, the whiſper of groves, 
and the murmur of rivulets; nor any man eminent for extent 
of capacity, or greatneſs of exploits, that has not left behind 
him ſome memorials of lonely wiſdom, and . 
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Baut almoſt all abſurdity of conduct ariſes from the imitation 
of thoſe whom we cannot reſemble. Thoſe who thus teſtified 
their wearineſs of tumult and hurry, and haſted with ſo much 
eagerneſs to the leiſure of retreat, were either men overyhelm- 

ed with the preſſure of difficult employmente, harraſſed with 

importunities, and diſtracted with multiplicity; or men wholl 
engroſſed by ſpeculative ſciences, who having no other end of 
life but to learn and teach, found their ſearches interrupted by 

the common commerce of civility, and their reaſonings dis- 
jointed by frequent interruptions. Such men might reaſonably 

fly to that eaſe and convenience which their ——— 

them to find only in the country. The ſtateſman who devoted 
the greater part of his time to the publick, was deſirous of 
keeping the remainder in his on power. The general ruf- 
fled with dangers, wearied with labours, and ſtunned with ac- 
clamations, gladly ſnatched an interval & ſilence and relaxa- 
tion. The naturaliſt was unhappy where the works of Provi- 
dence were not always before him. The reaſoner could adjuſt 
his ſyſtems only here his mind was free from the intruſon of 
outward objects. Ahle: el d 0 Enns 1 zit 's 
Such examples of ſolitude very few of thoſe who are now 
haſtening from the town, have any pretenſions to plead in 
their own juſtification, ſince: they cannot pretend either weari- 
neis of labour, or deſire of knowledge. They purpoſe nothing 
more than to quit one ſcene of idleneſs for another, and after 
having trifled in publick, to ſleep in ſecreſy. The utmoſt that 
they can hope to gain is the change of ridiculouſneſs to obſcu- 
rity, and the privilege of having fewer witneſſes to à life of 
folly. He who is nat ſufficiently important to be diſturbed in 
his purſuits, but ſpends all his — rhe to his own in- 
clination, and has more hours than his mental faculties enable 
him to fill either with enjoyment or deſires, can have nothing 
to demand of ſhades and valleys. As bravery is ſaid to be a pa- 
noply; inſignificancy is always a ſhel tert. 

42 Them are however pleaſures and advantages in a rural ſitua- 

tion, which are not .confined to philoſophers and heroes. The 

freſhneſs of the air, the verdure of the woods, the paint of the 
meadows, and the unexhauſted variety which ſummer ſcatters 
upon the earth, may eaſily give delight to an unlearned ſpecta- 
tor. It is not neceſſary that he who looks with pleaſure on the 
colours · of a flower ſhould ſtudy the principles of vegetation, or 
that the Prolemaick and Copernican 2 ſhould be compared 
before the light of the ſun can gladden, or its warmth invigo- 
rate. Novelty is itſelf a ſource of gratification; and Milton 


juſtly obſerves, that to him who has been long pent up in ci- 
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ties no rural object can be preſented, which will not delight 
or refreſh ſome of his ſenſes. , "gh 
Vet even theſe eaſy pleafures are miſſed by the greater part 
of thoſe who waſte their ſummer in the country. Should any 
man purſue his acquaintances to their retreats, he would find 
few of them — to Philomel, loitering in woods, or 
plucking daiſies, catching the healthy gale of the morning, or 
watching the gentle coruications of declining day. Some will 
- bediſcoyered at a window, by the road fide, rejoicing when a 
new cloud of duft towards them, as at the approach of 
a momentary ſupply; of converſation, and a ſhort relief from 
the tediouſneſs of unideal vacancy. Others are placed in the 
adjacent villages, where they look only upon houſes as in the 
reſt of the year, with no change of objects but what a remove 
to any new ſtreet in Zondon might have given them. The 
_ ame ſet of acquaintances ſtill ſettle together, and the form of 
life is not otherwiſe diverſified than by doing the ſame things in 
a different place. They pay and receive viſits in the uſual 
form, they frequent the walks in the woraings they deal cards 
at night, they attend to the ſame tattle, and dance with the 
ſiame partners; nor can they at their return to their former ha- 
bitation congratulate themſelves on any other — than 
that they have paſſed their time like others of the fame 
rank; and have the ſame right to talk of the happineſs and 
beauty of the country, of happineſs which they never felt, and 
beauty which they never regarded. A 10k, 042 246) HEL 
To be able to procure its on entertainments, and to ſubſiſt 
. own ſtock, is not the prerogative of every mind. 
| e are indeed underſtandings fo fertile and comprehenſive, 
that they can always feed reflection with new. ſupplies, and 
ſuffer nothing from the precluſion of adventitious amuſements ; 
as ſome cities have within their on walls encloſed ground 
enough to feed their inhabitants in a ſiege. But others live 
only from day to day, and muſt be conſtantly enabled, by foreign 
2 to keep out the encroachments of languor and ſtupi- 
dity. Such could not indeed be blamed -for hovering within 
reach of their uſual pleaſure, more than any other animal for 
not quitting its native element, were not their faculties con- 
tracted: by their own fault. But let not thoſe who go into the 
0009674, merely becauſe they dare not be left alone at home, 
boaſt their love of nature, or their qualifications for ſolitude 
nor pretend that they receive inſtantaneous infuſions of wiſdom - 
from the Dryads, and are able, when they leave ſmoke and 
noiſe behind, to act, or think, or reaſon for themſelves. 
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Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My bern deteſt him os the gates of Hl. e 


2 regard which 4 
works of i mon from the reſt of mankind, ariſes 
in a great meaſure from their influence on fu — Rank may 
be conferred by princes, and wealth beq — 
buy robbers n a laſting name, and the vene- 
ration of diſtant ages, the ſons of learning have the 
power of beſtowing Wal. therefore it continues one of the 
characteriſticks of —— a nature to decline oblivion, authors 
never can be wholly. overlooked in e ere 
nor become contem ptible but by their on fault. 
The man who conſiders himſelf as conſtituted the ulchmae 
julge of diſputable characters, and entruſted with the diſtri- 
ution of the laſt terreſtrial rewards of merit, ought to ſummon 
all his fortitude to the ſupport _ his in » a , and reſolve to 
an: office of auc dip ity with the moſt vigilant cau- 
tion and ſcrupulous: j — T 0 o deliver examples to poſterity, 
and to regia theoplaiom es future times, is no flight or tri- 
vial undertaking.; nor is it eaſy to commit more atrocious tre- 
ſon againſt the great republick of humanity, than by falſifying 
its records and ifeuidl its decrees. 2 
To ſcatter praiſe or e without juſtice is to 
deſtroy the diſtinction of and evil. — 
teſt of actions than i; e we ſo far infu- 
enced by a ſenſe of reputation, that they are often reſtrained by 
fear of reproach, and excited by hope of honour, when other 
principles have loſt their power; nor can any ſpecies of proſti- 
tution promote general GC now than that which de- 


ſtr the force of praiſe, by ſh be acquired 
t deſerving it, and which, by won active and 
Mts warren, Ts nary a. ns; Fr ooſe the rapacity of 


yon and do prong the un Wer which is 
em ty by greatncls 
- Praiſe, _ 


Praiſe, like gold and diamonds owes its value * to its 
ſcarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes vulgar, and will no 
9 raiſe expectation, or animate enterprize. It is therefore 

only neceſſary, t that wickedneſs, even when it is not ſafe 
ww cath ure it, be denied applauſe, but that goodneſs be com- 
e. only in proportion to its degree 3 and that the gar- 
„due to the great benefactors of mankind, be not ſuffered 
to ek upon the $55 of him who can boaſt only petty ſervi- 
ces and eaſy virtues, : , 
ad theſe maxim berg un ll [receized,. FM much 
would have been added to the taſk of dedication, the work on 
which all the power of modern wit has been exhauſted, =_— 
ſew of - theſe initial yricks- had appeared, if the author 
had been obliged firſt to find a man of virtue, then to diſtin- 
guiſh the dine ſpecies and degree of his deſert and at laſt 
pay him only the honours which he might juſtly claim. It is 
much eaſier to learn the name af the laſt man whom chance 
has exalted to wealth and power, to obtain by the intervention 
of ſome of his domeſticks: the priv lege of addteſſing him, or 
in confidence of the general acceptance of flattery, to venture 
on an addreſs without any previous ſolicitation; and after hav- 
ing heaped upon him all the virtues to which philoſophy has 
aſſigned a name, inform him how much more — be truly 
faid, did not the fear of g pain to his modeſty repreſs: "ti 
Faptures of- — — vene ration. 

Nothin 71 o much degraded; literature from its natural 
rank, as the practice of | indecent and promiſcuous dedication; 
for. what credit can he expect who profeſſes himſelſ the hireling 
of vanity, however prolligate, and without ſlrame or ſeruple 
celebrates the worthleſs, dignifies the mean, and gives tdi the 
corrupt, licentious, and oppreſſive, the ornaments which ought 
only to add grace to truth, and lovelineſs to inndoence ?. 1 
other kind of adulation, however ſhameful, however mi 

chie vous, is leſs deteſtable than the: crime of counterfeiting 
Characters, and fixing the er literary ſanction re che 
droſs and refuſe of the world. lo ve 
Vet I would not overwhelm theautbors with the wheks 1 
of infamy, of which part, perhaps the greater part, ought to 
fall upon their patrons, If he that hires a bravo, partakes the 
guilt of murder, why ſhould he who bribes a flatterer, _— to 
- exempted from the ſhame of falſchocd ? The unhappy 
dicator is ſeldom without ſome: motives which obſtruct, —— 
nat deſtroy, the liberty of choice ; he is oppreſſed by miſeries 
which he opes to relieve, or inflamed by ambition which he 


expects to gratify. But the patron has 1 no incitements equally 
violent ; » 
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violent ; he can receive only a ſhort gratification, with which 
nothing bur ſtupidity could diſpofe him to be pleaſed-. The real 
Citisfattion which praiſe can afford is by repeating aloud the 
whiſpers of conſcience, and by ſhewing us that we have not 
endeavoured to deſerve well in vain. Every other encomium 
is, to an intelligent mind, fatire and reproach ;-the' celebration 
of thoſe virtues which we feel ourſelves to want, can- only im- 
preſs a quicker ſenſe of our on defects, and ſhew that we 
have not yet ſatisfied the expectations of the world, by forcing 
us to obſerve how much fiction muſt contribute to the comple- 
tion of our character. AVC ige on is WG, 
Vet ſometimes the patron may claim indulgence; for it does 
not always happen, that the encomiaſt has been much encou- 
raged to his attempt. Mauy a hapleſs author, when his book, 
and perhaps his dedication, as ready for the preſs, has waited 
long before any one would pay the price of proſtitution; or 
conſent to hear the praiſes deſtined to inſure his name againſt 
the caſualties of time; and many a complaint has been vented 
againſt the decline of learning, and neglect of genius, when 
either parſimonious prudence has declined expence, or honeſt 
indignation rejected falſehood. But if at laſt, after long en- 
quiry and innumerable diſappointments, he find a lord willing 
to hear of his own eloquence and taſte, a ſtateſman deſirous of 
knowing how a friendly hiſtorian will repreſent his conduct, or 
a lady delighted to leave to the world ſome memorial of her 
wit and beauty, ſuch weakneſs cannot be cenſured as an in- 
ſtance of enormous depravity. The wiſeſt man may by a di- 
ligent ſolicitor be ſurpriſed in the hour of weakneſs, and per- 
ww ſolace yexation,, or invigorate hope, with the muſick 
flatte 1 | yas che eter Bi ee ere 4 gf 44214 
| 2 all dedications as adulatory and ſervile, would 
diſcoyer rather envy than juſtice. Praiſe is the tribute of me- 
rit, and he that has inconteſtably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an 
publick performance, has a right to all the honours whi 
the publick can beſtow. To men thus raiſed above the reſt of 
the community, there is no need that the book or its author 
ſhould have any particular relation: that the patron, is known 
to · deſerve reſpect, is ſufficient to vindicate him that pays it. 
To the fame regard from particular perſons pri vate virtue and 
leſs conſpicuous excellence may be ſometimes entitled. An 
author may with great propriety inſeribe his work to him by 
whoſe encouragement it was undertaken, or by whoſe libe- 
rality he has been enabled to proſecute it, and he may juſtly re- 
joice in his own fortitude, that dares to reſcue merit from ob- 


. ſcurity, "5 
; Aeribus 
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Arbus — videor te 1 * 
Ergo aliguid noftris de moribus.— 


Thus much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And Jad ſomething of our times to pleaſe. _ 
'DryDEN, jun. 


I know not becher greater relaxatien may not be indu 
and whether hope as well as gratitude — not — 
produce a dedication; but let the writer who pours out his 
praiſes 2 propitiate power, or attract the attention of 
greatneſs, be cautious leſt his deſire —_ him to exuberant 
eulogies. We are naturally more apt to pleaſe ourſelves 
with the future than the paſt, and while we urn in expec- 
tation, may be eaſily perſuaded to purchaſe what we yet rate 
only by imagination, at a — price than experience will 
But no regard can diſc 


warrant. 
'man from Bhs general e to Tha and wk 1 
may happen in The various combinations of life, that a good 


man may receive favours from one, who, notwithſtanding his his 
accidental beneficence, cannot be juſtly propoſed to the imita- 


tion of others, and whom therefore he muſt find ſome other 


ined m of — than by publick celebrations. Self- love has 
powers of — but it ſurely ought not to 
"individual to equality with the collective body of 
exl an or perſuade bim that a benefit conferred on him is 
equivalent to every other virtue. Vet many upon falſe prin- 
eiples of gratitude, have ventured to extol wretches, whom all 
but their dependents numbered among the reproaches of the 
ies, and whom they would lik fe have wang 

e ſcorn had they not x Prom hired to diſhoneſt approbati 


To encourage merit with praiſe is the great buſineſs of 1 


rature ; but praiſe muſt loſe its influence, by unjuſt or negli- 

gent diſtribution; and he that impairs its value may be char rge 
with miſapplication of the power that genius puts into 
bands, and with W on * recompence of virtue. 


. — 


* — 
* * 
90 


Dum vitant ftulti vitia, in contraria currunt. | Home; 
—— Whilſt fools onevice condemy,, 
They run into the oppaiite cremes. Cel, 


4 


F 


Tnar wonder is the effect of ignorance, has been oftere 


; obſerved. The awful ſtillneſs of attention, with which the 8 


mind is overſpread at the firſt view of an ui 


ceaſes when we have leiſure to diſentangle com jeationsands - 


inveſtigate cauſes, - Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, a” ſudden” 
ceſſation of the mental progreſs, which laſts only whilſt the 
underſtanding is fixed upon ſome ſingle idea, and is at an end 
when it recovers force enough to divide the object into its 
parts, or mark the intermediate gradations from the firſt agent 
to the laſt conſequence, e eee nch 
It may be remarked with equal truth, that ignorance is of- 
ten the effect of wonder. It is common for thoſe who have 


never accuſtomed themſelves to the labour ef enquiry, nor 


invigorated their confidence by conqueſts over difficulty, to 
ſleep in the gloomy quieſcence of aſtoniſhment, without any! | 
effort to animate enquiry or diſpel obſcurity. What they can-- 


not immediately conceive, they conſider as too high to be 


reached, or too extenſive to be comprehended ; they therefore 


content themſelves with the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt 
what they have no hopes of performing, and reſign the pleaſure - 
of rational contemplation to more pertinacious ſtudy or more 
ative faculties; | 8 e e 4 
Among the productions of mechanick art, many are of a 
form ſo different from that of their firſt materials, and many 


conſiſt of parts ſo numerous and ſo nicely adapted to each other, 


that it is not poſſible to view them without amazement. But 
when we enter the ſhops of artificers, obſerve the various 
tools by which every operation is facilitated, and trace the pro- 
preſs of a manufacture through the different hands, that, in 
ſucceſſion tb each other, contribute to its 1 we ſoon 
liſcover that every ſingle man has an eaſy taſſe, and that the 


extremes, however remote, of natural rudencfs and artificial 


tlezance, are joined by a regular concatenation of effects, of 


which 


9 


” P 
-+ N 
3 ] 7.4 : 8 
- 
- 
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which every one is introduced by that which precedes it, and 
equally introduces that which is to follow. 

| The ſame is the 2 of intellectual _ manual performan- 
ces. Long; calculations or complex diagrams affright the 
K ms Son! Tecond view; ar i we 
have ſkill ſufficient to analiſe them into ſimple principles, 
it will be diſcovered" that our fear was groundleſs.. Dividi 
and conquer, is a principle equally. juſt in ſcience as in policy, 
Complication is a ſpecies of beten, which, while it 
continues united, bids dehance to the moſt acti ve and vigorous 
intellect ; but of which every member is ſeparately Seal” ans 
—_ may therefore be quickly ſubdued, if it can once be 
bones, ibs dry forgot ol l 12 TT IKN 
The chief art of learning, as Locke has obſerved, is to at- 
tempt but little at a time. The wideſt excurſions, of the mind 
are made by ſhort flights frequently repeated; the moſt lofty 
fabricles of ſoience are formed by the continued accumulation of 
eee, y band of toe td 

It often happens, whatever be the cauſe, that impatience 
of labour, or dread of miſcarriage, ſæizes thoſe who are moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for quickneſs of apprehenſion; and that the; 
who might with greateſt,;reaſon. promiſe themſelves victorj, 
are leaſt willing to hazard the encounter. This diffidence, 
where the attention is iuot laid aſleep by lazineſs, or diffipated 
by pleaſures, can ariſe only from coufuſed and general views, 
ſueh as negligence ſnatches in haſte, or from the diſappoint- 
ment of the firſt hopes formed by arrogance without reflec- 
tion. To expect that the intricacies of ſcience will be pierced 
by a careleſs glance, or the eminences of fame aſcended with- 
out labour, is to expect a particular privilege, a power denied 
to the reſt of mankind; but to ſuppoſe that the maze is in- 
ſcrutable to (diligence, or the heights inacceſſible to perſeve- 
rance, is to ſubmit tamely to the tyranny of fancy, and enchain 
the mind in voluntary ſhackles, as =. Th 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in literature to en- 
large the boundaries of knowledge by diſcovering and con- 
quering new regions of the intelletual world. To the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſuch undertakings perhaps ſome degree of fortuitous 
happineſs is neceſſary, which no man can promiſe or procure 
to himſelf; and therefore doubt and irreſolution may be for- 
given in him that ventures. into the unexplored abyſſes of 
truth, and attempts to find his way through the fluctuations 
of uncertainty, and the conflicts of contradiction. But when 
nothing more is required, than to purſue à path et 
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beaten, and to trample obſtacles which others have demoliſhed, 


why foul any ma fo mich dſl fs je nel ot 
imagine himſelf unequal to the 1 5 3 83 
It were to be wiſhed that they w. 


would at once believe nothing too great for their attainment, 


and conſider nothing as too little for eſe, e the 


would extend their notice alike to ſcience and to an I 
ſome knowledge of the preſent world to their acquaintance 
with paſt ages and remote events. ,, "OD 
| Nothing has'fo much exyoſed men of learning to contempt. 
and ridicule; as their ighorance of things wich are known. 
to all but themſelves. Thoſe who have been taught to con- 
ſider the inſtitutigns of the ſchools, as giving the Fit perfer-" 
tion to human abilities, are ſut RA] to fee en Writ th 

ſtudy, yet wanting to be inſtructed in the minute circumſtan- 
ces of — or the neceſſary forms of daily tranfaQtion * 
and quickly ſhake' off their reverence* for, modes of educa- 
tion, which they find to produce no ability aboye the reſt of 
mankind. Ez iv . Derr ee Fo a3 84 nee 


"Books, ſays Bacon, can never teach the uſe of books. The 


ſtudent muſt learn by commerce with mankind to reduce his 
ſpeculations ts, pres; Ahd eee 
the purpoſes, of life. 5 ; th „ 1 2 nenen 


* 


It is too common for thoſe who have been bred to fchö- 


laſtick profeſſions, and paſſed much of their time in acade- 
mies where nothing but learning confers honours, to diſre- 

d every other qualification, and to imagine that they ſhall 

d mankind ready to pay _— to their knowledge, and 
to crowd about them for inſtruction. They therefore ſtep 
out from their cells into the open world with all the confi- 
dence of authority and dignity of importance ; they look round 
about them at once with ignorance and ſcorn on a race of be- 


ings to whom they are equally unknown and equally contempti- 


ble, but whoſe manners they muſt imitate, and with whoſe opi- 

nions they muſt comply, if they deſire to'paſs their time happily 

among them. . LE 3%8 | 
To leſſen that diſdain with which ſcholars are inclined to 


look on the common buſineſs of the world, and the unwil- 
. with which they condeſcend to learn what is not 


to be found in any ſyſtem of philoſophy, it may be neceſ- 
ſary to conſider that though admiration is excited by ab- 
ftruſe reſearches, and remote diſcoveries, yet pleaſure is not 
given, nor affection conciliated, but by ſofter accompliſh- 
ments, and qualities more eaſily communicable to thoſe about 

, ; +; + > 2 


„ ala tak 1 4 
o devote their lives to ſtudy 


life, aud unte 


e men wrinkled with 
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us. He that can only converſe upon queſtions, about which 
only a ſmall part of mankind has knowledge ſufficient to 
make them curious, muſt Jeſe his days in unſocial ſilence, 
and live in the crowd of life without a. companion. He 
that can only be uſeful in great occaſions, may die without 
_ exerting his abilities, and ftand a helpleſs ſpectator of a thou- 
ſand vexations which fret away ineſs, and which nothing 
is required to remove but a little dexterity of conduct and rea- 
Ginels of expedients. 2 5 409-7 
No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to ſet 
him above the want of hourly aſſiſtance, or to extinguiſh 
the deſire of fond endearments, and tender officiouſneſs ; and 
therefore, no one ſhould think it unneceſſary to learn thoſe 
arts by which friendſhip may be gained. Kindneſs is pre- 
ſerved by a conſtant reciprocation of benefits or interchange 
of pleaſures; but ſuch benefits only can be beſtowed, as others 
are capable to receive, and ſuch pleaſures only imparted, as 
others are qualified to enjoy. p 1 


By this deſcent from the pinnacles of art no honour will 
be loſt ; for. the condeſcenſions of learning are always over- 
paid by gratitude, An eleyated genius employed in little 
things, appears, to uſe the ſimile of Longinus, like the ſun 
in his evening declination, he remits his ſplendor but re- 


tains his magnitude, and pleaſes more though he dagzles Icfs. 
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For humble cottages and rural ſports. 
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Tr OUGH the contempt with which you have treated the 
annual migrations of the gay and buſy part of mankind, isJuſ- 
tified by Aly: obſervation, ſince moſt of thoſe who leave the 
town, neither vary their entertainments, nor enlarge their no- 
tions; yet I ſuppoſe you do not intend to repreſent the prac- 
tice ſelf as ridiculous, or to declare that he” whoſe condition 
puts the diſtribution of his time into his own power may not 
properly divide it between the town and oountrʒ. 
That the country, and only the country, diſplays the inex- 
hauſtible varieties of nature, and ſupplies the philoſophical 
mind with matter for admiration and enquiry, never was de- 
nied; but my curioſity is very little attracted by the colour of 
a flower, the anatomy of an inſect, or the ſtructure of a neſt; 
I am generally employed upon human manners, and therefore 
fill up the months of rural leiſure with remarks on thoſe Who 
live within the circle of my notice. If writers would more 
frequently viſit thoſe regions of negligence and liberty, they 
might diverſify their repreſentations, and multiply their ima- 
er for in the country are original characters chiefly to be 
ound. In cities, and yet more in courts, the minute diſcri- 
minations which diſtinguiſh one from another are for the meſt 
part effaced, the peculiarities of temper and opinion are gra- 
dually worn away by promiſcuous converſe, as angular bodies 
and uneven ſurfaces loſe their points and aſperities by frequent 
attrition againſt one another, and approach by degrees to uni- 
. 12 N The ED of faſhion, the influence of 
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example, the deſire of applauſe, and the dread of cenſure, 
obſtruct the natural tendencies of the mind, and check the 
fancy in its firſt _—_ to break forth into experiments of ca- 
price. 
Few-inclinatods we 16: ſtrong as to grow up fits abi 
_—_ they mutt ſtruggle with the conſtant 9 of ſettled 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms; But in the country every man 
— and independent : ſolitude flatters irregula- 
rity ow _ of — 4 ; — wealth ee _ * 
mortification of compar e 'awe of equality, ls 
into contemptuous confidence, and ſets blame and — at 
defiance ; the impulſes of nature act unreſtrained, and the 
diſpoſition dares to ſhow itſelf in its true form, without any 
iſe of h , or decorations of elegance. Every one 
indulges the | enjoyment of his own choice, and als and 
Jives with no other view than to pleaſe himſelf, without enquir- 
ing how far he deviates from the general practice, or conſider. 
ing others as entitled to any 2 his ſentiments or ac- 
tions. If he builds or iſhes, opens, or encloſes, deluges 
or drains, it is not his care what may be che opinion of thoſe 
who are ſkilled in perſpective or architecture, it is ſufficient that 
he has no- landlord to control him, and that none has any — 
to examine in what projects the lord af eee 
own money on his own grounds. 8 
For this reaſon it is not very common t0-wait ſubjects for 
rural converſation, Almoſt every man is daily doing ſome- 
thing which produces merriment, wonder, or reſentment, 
among his neighbours. — e exemption from reſtraint 
leaves every anomalous qual in its full extent, 
— 0 itſelf to every part of 


which, under the check of publick 6 obſerva- 
ti raſan” 1" 10M as nan — . 
N — of. a pro- 
. — and — of — uũ4— ae China 
‚ 


iſpoſſeiſes cottagers, and 
harſſes 1 


4 ge happens, that even without violent paſſions, or 
— payne 1. the freedom and laxity of a ruſtick life 


-produces remarkable particularities of conduct or manner. In 
3 whats. La_E refide, we have one lady eminent 
for wearing a always of the ſame cut and colour; 
another for hands with thoſe that viſit her; and 2 
Kid fr een ſlo never to let tea or coffee enter her 

| But 
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But of all the female characters which this place affords, 
J have found none ſo worthy of attention as that of Mrs, 
Buſy, a widow, who loſt her and-in her thirtieth year, and 
has ſince paſſed her time at the manor- houſe in the government 
of her children, and the management of the eſtate, 1 abor 
Mrs. Buſy was married at eighteen, from a boarding-ſchool, 
where ſhe her time like other young ladies in nee- 
dle-work, with a few intervals of dancing and reading... When 
ſhe became a bride ſhe ſpent one winter with her huſband-in 
town, where having no idea of any converſation beyond the 
formalities' of a viſit, ſhe found nothing to engage her paſ- 
ſions ; and when ſhe had been one night at court, and two at 
an op ra, and ſeen the Monument, the Tombs, and the Tow- 
er, ſhe concluded that London had nothing more to ſhew, and 
wondered that when women had once ſeen the world, they could 
not be content to ſtay at home. She therefore went willingly 
to the ancient ſeat, and for fome years ſtudied houſewifery 
under Mr. Bufy's mother, with ſo much aſſiduity, that the 
old lady, when ſhe died, r er her a caudle-cup, a 
2 two beakers, and a of table · linen ſpun by her- 


Mr. Buſy finding the economical qualities of his lady, re- 
ſigned his affairs wholly into her hands, and devoted his life 
to his pointers and his hounds. . He never viſited his eſtates, 
but to deſtroy the partridges or foxes ; and often committed 
ſuch devaſtations in the rage ws agar that ſome of his te- 
nants refuſed to hold their 1 at the uſual rent. Their 
landlady perſuaded them to be fatisfied, and entreated her huſ- 
band to diſmiſs his dogs, with many exact calculations of the 
ale drank by his companions, and corn conſumed by the horſes, 
and remonftances againſt the inſolence of the huntſman, and 
the frauds of the groom. The huntſman was too neceſſary to 
his happineſs to be diſcarded ; and he had fill continued to ra- 
vage his own eſtate, had he not caught a cold and a feyer by 
ſhooting mallards in the fens. His fever was \followed-by a 
conſumption, which in à few months brought him to the 
grave, 99 e BYQKT x 1s en 4.68 
Mrs. - Buſy was too much an economiſt to feel either joy or 
ſorrow at his death. She received the compliments and conſo- 
lations of her neighbours, in a dark room, out of which ſhe 
ſtole privately every night and morning to ſee the cows milked ; 
and after a few days declared that ſhe . a wide might 
employ herſelf better than in nurſing grief; and that, for her 
part, ſhe was teſolved that the fortunes of her children ſhould 
not be impaired by her neglect. 8 


EM 


AE 
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She therefore immediately applied herſelf to the reformation 
of abuſes. She gave away the dogs, diſcharged the ſervants of 
the kennel and flable, and ſent the horſes to the next fair, 
but rated at ſo high a price that they returned unſold. She 
was reſolved to have nothing idle about her, and ordered them 
to be employed in common drudgery. They loft their ſleek- 
| neſs and grace, and were ſoon purchaſed at half the value. 
She ſoon diſencumbered herſelf from her weeds, and put on 
a riding-hood, a coarſe apron, and ſhort petticoats, and has 
turned a large manor into a farm, of which ſhe takes the ma- 
ement wholly upon herſelf. She riſes before the ſun to 
order the horſes to their geers, and ſees them well rubbed down 
at their return, from work ; ſhe attends the dairy moraing and 
evening, and watches when a calf falls that it may be carefully 
nurſed ; ſhe walks out among the ſheep at noon, counts the 
lambs, and obſerves the fences, and, where ſhe finds a gap, 
ſtops it with a buſh till it can be better mended. In harveſt 
ſhe rides afield in the waggon, and is very liberal of her ale 
from a wooden bottle. At her leiſure hours ſhe looks gooſe 
eggs, airs the wool room, and turns the cheeſe. | ; 
When reſpe& or curioſity brings viſitants to her houſe, ſhe 
entertains them with prognoſticks of a ſcarcity of wheat, or a 
rot among the ſheep, and always thinks herſelf privileged to 
diſmiſs them, when ſhe is to ſee the hogs fed, or fo count her 
poultry on the rooſt, kk 40 2 
The only things neglected about her are her children, whom 
ſhe has taught nothin but the loweſt houſehold duties. In my 
laſt viſit I met miſs Buſy earrying grains to a ſick cow, and was 
entertained with the accompliſhments of her eldeſt fon, a youth 


dl ſuch early maturity, that though he is only ſixteen, ſhe can 


truſt him to ſell corn in the market. Her younger daughter, 
who is eminent for her beauty, though ſomewhat tanned in 
making hay, was duty in pouring out ale to'the ploughmen, 
that eve 2 ve an equal ſhnare. f 

I could not but look with pity on this young family, doomed 
by the abſurd prudence of their mother to ignorance and mean- 
neſs: but when I recommended a more elegant education, was 
anſwered, that ſhe never ſaw bookiſh or finical people grow 
rich, and that ſhe was for „ Int e e 
forgotten the nicety of the boarding 6 g | 


I am, Yours, &c. 
- BUCOLUS. 


— 
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Nun. 139. TuzsDAY, July 16, 1751. 


——Sit quod vie fimplex duntazat et unum. Hos: 
Let every piece be ſimple and be one. 


| Ir is required by Ariſtotle to the perfection of a tragedy, and 
is equally Wy every other ſpecies of regular compoſi- 
tion, that it ſhould have a beginning, a middle, and -an end. 
« The beginning; ſays he, “ is that which hath nothing ne- 
« ceſſarily previous, but to which that which follows is natu- 
« rally conſequent z the end, on the contrary, is that which by 
« neceſlity, or at leaft, according to the common courſe of 
« things, fucceeds ſomething elſe, but which implies nothing 
4 conſequent to itſelf ; the middle is connected on one fide to 
„ fomething that naturally goes before, and on the other to N 
« ſomething that naturally Men ff 
Buch is the rule laid down by this great critick, for the diſ- 
poſition of the different parts of a well-conſtituted fable. It 
muſt begin, where it may be made intelligible without intro- 
duction ; and end, where the mind is left in repoſe, without 
expectation of any farther event. The intermediate paſſages 
muſt join the laſt effect to the firſt cauſe, by a regular and un- 
broken concatenation; nothing muſt be therefore inſerted 
which does not apparently ariſe from ſomething foregoing, and 
7 make way for ſomething that ſucceeds it. 85 
his precept is to be underſtood in its rigour only with re- 
ſpect to great and eſſential eyents, and cannot be extended in 
the ſame force tõ minuter cireumſtances and arbitrary decora- 
tions, which yet are more happy as they contribute more to the 
main deſign; for it is always à proof of extenſive thought 
and accurate circumſpection, to promote various purpoſes by 
the ſarne act; and the idea of an ornament admits uſe, — 
it ſeems to exclude neceſſity. e 1 
Whoever purpoſes, as it is expreſſed by Milton, to build the 
lofty rhime, muſt acquaint himſelf with this law of poetical 
architecture, and take care that his edifice be ſolid as well as 
beautiful; that nothing ſtand ſingle or independent, fo as that 
it may be taken away without injuring the reſt ; but A. 


, 
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the foundation to the pinnacles one part reſt firm upon ano- 
ther. 

This regular and conſequential diſtribution, is among com- 
mon authors frequently neglected ; but the failures of thoſe, 
whoſe example can have no influence, may be fafely. over. 
looked, nor is it of much uſe to recall obſcure and unregarded 

s to memory for the ſake of ſporting with their infamy, 
ut if there is any writer whoſe genius can embelliſh impro- 
priety, and whole puthority can make error yenerable, his 
works are the proper objects of critical inquiſition. To ex- 
punge faults where there are no excellencies, is a taſk equally 
uſeleſs with that of the chemiſt, who employs the arts of ſe- 
tion and refinement upon ore in which no precious metal 

is contained to reward his operations. | 2 

The * Samſon Agoniſtes has been celebrated as the 

ſecond work of the great author of dong a Lell, and oppoſed 
with all the confidence of triumph to the dramatick performan- 
ces of other nations. It contains indeed juſt ſentiments, max- 
ims of wiſdom, and oracles of piety, and many paſſages writ- 
ten with the ancient ſpirit of choral poetry, in which there is 
a juſt and pleaſing mixture of Seneca's moral declamation, with 
the wild enthuſiaſm of the Greet writers. It is therefore wor- 
thy of examination, whether a performance thus illuminated 
with genius, and enriched with learring, is compoſed according 
to the indiſpenſable laws of Aiflotelian criticiim ; and, omit- 
ting at preſent all other conſiderations, whether it exhibits a 
beginning, a middle, and an en. 5 
The beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and proper, opening 
with a graceful abruptneſs, and proceeding naturally to a 
mournful recital of facts neceſſary to be known. 


Samſon. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark ſteps, a little farther on; f 
For yonder bank . choice of, ſun and ſhade ; 
There I am wont to fit when any chance 
Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil, 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd ifle.— 
0 wherefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Toes by an ws a aa 2 
— was my breeding order d a rid' 
As of a perſon ſeparate to God, Hi " 
Defign'd for great exploits; if I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out ? 

— Whom have I to complain of but myſelf? 
Who this high gift of rength, committed to me, 


7 


) 
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In what part lod odg'd, how eaſily bereft me, 
Under the ſeat of & filence could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman muſt ood it. 


His ſoliloquy is interrupted A 4 or company: of men 
of his own tribe, who condole his miſeries, extenuate his 
fault, and conclude with a folemn vindication of divine —_ 
So that at the coneluſion of the firſt act there is no deſi 

no diſcovery made, nor- any diſpoſition formed. towards Lesbe 
ſequent event. 

In the ſecond act, Mamoah, the father of Samſon, ee hai 
ſcek his ſon, and bei thewn him by the chorus, breaks out 
into lamentations of his miſery, and compariſons of his you 
ſent with his former ſtate, repreſenting to to him the i ; 
which his religion ſuffers, by the feſtival this day — 
* honour of n to whom. the cre aſcribed his over- 

OW. 


' Enou 400 more, ual ban pr 2 
Bitterly haſt thou: paid and full art paying- 0 2 
That right ſcore. Arworle thing yet rewajng, | 4 
This day the Philiflines a 3 r 
Here celebrate in — 3 and 


Great pomp and ſacrifice, and m4 
To Dagon, as their God, who ath deliver'd 


Thee, Samſon, — 2915 blind into their 


Thea our gf thine, who SONY 
Sh wh touched wi eproach, makes a reply e 
of prophetick eG 8 5 Sade gs 1 


8 - pad 
Will Tor: connive or W — . d. 


But will _ and his, as name. aſſert: 


yy m 2 ere long receive 
Such a t, as ſhall; quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophics won on me. 


ale, With ert hi, hops ew thy, 0 and de 
I as.a —_— receive; + God, 


Nothing more certai nat lo defe 
To vindicate the glory © 125 name, © * 


— ak 5 


Nee 
, exaſpe Samſon, cannot, 2 think, 
loperfy9us | 
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ſuperfluous ; but the ſucceeding diſpute, in which Samſen con- 
' tends to die, and which his father breaks off, that he may go 
to ſolicit his releaſe, is only valuable for its own beauties, and 
has no tendency to introduce any thing that follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of Dalilah, with 
all her graces, artifices, and allurements. This produces a 
dialogue, in a very high degree elegant and inſtructive, from 
which ſhe retires, after ſhe has exhauſted her perſuaſions, and 
is no more ſeen nor heard of; nor has her viſit any effect but 
that of raiſing the character of Samſon. ' _— 

In the fourth act enters N the giant of Gath, whoſe 
name had never been mentioned before, and who has now no 
other motive of coming, than to ſee the man whoſe ſtrength 
and actions are ſo loudly celebrate: 


Harapbb. Much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform'd 
Incredible to me; in this diſpleas d. 
That I was never preſent in thi place 
Of thoſe encounters, where we might have tried 
Each others force in camp or liſted fields 
And now am come to ſee of whom ſuch noife 
Hath walk'd about, and each limb to ſurvey, 
If thy appearance anſwer loud report. 


Samſon challenges him to the combat; and, after an inter- 
change of reproaches, elevated by repeated defiance on one 
ſide, and imbitterred by contemptuous inſults on the other 

 Harapha retires ; we then hear it determined, by Samſon and 
the chorus, that no confequenee good or bad will proceed from 
their interview : | „G 


| Chorus. He will directly to the lords, I fear, 
And with malicious counſel ſtir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. - : 


Samſ. He muſt a ſome cauſe, and-offer'd 
Will Wy dare — left a queſtion riſe, gh 
Whether he durſt accept the offer or not; 

And that he durſt not, plain enough appear'd. 


At laſt, in the fifth act, appears a meſſenger from the lords 
aſſembled at the feſtival of Dagon, with a ſummons by which 
Samſon is required to come and entertain them with ſome proof 
of his ſtrength. Samſon, after a ſhort expoſtulation, diſmiſſes 
him with a firm and reſolute refuſal; but during the * 

0 | Bodo Res Keats” BY 


„ „ 
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of the meſſenger, having a while defended the propriety of his 


conduct, he at laſt declares himſelf moved by a ſecret impulſe” 


to comply, and utters ſome dark preſages of a great event to 


be brought to paſs by his agency, under the direction of Provi- 


Samſ. Be of courage; I begin to feal 
Some oak pre in — which diſpoſe 
To ſomething extraordinary. my thoughts. 

I with this meſſenger will go along, 15 
Nothing to do, be ſure, that may diſhonour 

Oar law, or ſtain my vow of Nazarite. 

If there be ought of preſage in the mind, 

This day will be remarkable in my life 

By ſome great act, or of my days the laſt. 


While Samſon is conducted off by the meſſenger, his father 


returns with hopes of ſucceſs in his ſolicitation, upon which 


he confers with the chorus till their dialogue is.interrupted, 
firſt by a ſhout of triumph, and afterwards by ſcreams of hor- 


ror and agony, As they ftand deliberating where they ſhall 


be ſecure, a man who had been preſent at the ſhow enters, 
and relates how N having prevailed on his guide to ſuffer 
him to lean againſt the main pillars of the theatrical edifice, tore 
down the roof upon the ſpectators and himſelf; : 


Try "Thoſe two maſſy pillars, | 
With horrjble confuſion, to and fro, 
He tugg d, he ſhook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all who ſat beneath — 
—— Samſon with theſe immixt, inevitably 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on himſelf, 


This is undoubtedly a juſt and reg ar cataſtrophe 3 
m, therefore, has a beginnin — end which Ariflotle 


imfelf could not have diſapproved z but it muſt be allowed to 


want a middle, ſince nothing paſſes between the firſt act and 
the laſt, that either haſtens or delays the death of Samſon. The 


2 1 its wy pe mays were cut off, would 
a ſingle act; yet this is the tragedy which i ha 
aimed, and bigoty applauded. 


* 
/ 
x 
* 
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Nun. 140. SATURDAY) July 20, 1751. 


Ut non hoc ſateatur. | * gn Hon. 
What doating bigot, to his faults ſo blind, 
As not to grant me this, can Milton find? 


Ir is common, ſays Bacon, to deſire the end without enduring 
the means. Every member of ſociety feels and acknowledges 
the neceſſity of detecting crimes, yet ſcarce any degree of vir- 
tye or reputation is able to ſecure an informer from publick 
hatred, The learned world has always admitted the uſefulneſs 
of critical diſquiſitions, yet he that attempts to ſhew, however 
modeſtly, the failures of a celebrated writer, ſhall ſurely irri- 
tate his admirers, and incur the imputation of envy, captiouſ- 
neſs, and malignity, | Sh 
Wich this ö full i my view, I ſhall proceed to exa- 
mine the fentiments of * on's tragedy, which, though 
much leſs liable to cenſure than the diſpoſition of his plan, are, 
like thoſe of other writers, ſometimes expoſed to. juſt excep- 
tions for want of care, or want of diſcernment. © 
Sentiments are proper and improper as they conſiſt more or 
leſs with the character and circumſtances of the perſon to whom 
they are attributed, with the rules of the-compoſition in which 
they are found, or with the ſettled and unalterable nature of 


th 1 | 
gy 15 is common among the tragick poets to introduce their 
perſons alluding to events or opinions, of which they could 
not poſſibly have any knowledge. The barbajians of remote 
or newly diſcovered regions often diſplay: their Cl in European 
learning. The god of love is mentioned in Tamerianc with 
all the familiarity of a Roman epigrammatiſt; and a late writer 
hes put Harvey's. doctrine of the circulation of the blood into 
the mouth of a Turkiſh ſtateſman, who, lived near two centu- 
ries before it was known even to philoſophers or anatomiſts, 
Milton's learning, which acquainted him with the manners 
of the ancient eaſtern nations, and his invention, which re- 
quired no aſſiſtance from the common cant of poetry, have 
preſerved him from frequent outrages of local or — 
TM 1 ; . - propriety, 
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propriety. Yet he has mentioned 


it is not very likely that his chorus ſhould have heard, ns = 


made Alp the — name of a mountain, in a Ly where 
the Alps dull carcely Nr n 
No reg liquor can n N ee 
Nor break of colin bund dp. | at u 


He has taught Saen the tales of Circs, — To at | 
which he er Nan! in coy callequy with Dalila 


1 1 know th traing, BE 
Tho- dearly to * * 7 gins and e ">... 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling — t | 
No more on me have pow r. e 27K 


But the groſfeſt « error of this Kind! is the 6485 e 
of the Phoenix in the laſt ſcene; which is faulty, not only. as 
it is incongruous to the perſonage to whom it 1s aſcribed, en 
as it is ſo evidently contrary to. reaſon. and nature, 
ought never to be mentioned but as a fable i in any 


1 giv'n for loſt, 
Depreſt, and overthrown, as ſeem'd 
Like that ſelf-begotten bitd- - + 
In the Arabian woods emboſt - 
That no ſecond knows, nor 
And lay ere while a holocauſt ; 

From out our aſhy womb now | teem'd 
Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigoraug moſt 
When moſt unactive deem d, 

And tho? her body die, her fame ſurvives, 
A lecular bird ages of l 7 


Another ſpecies of impropriety is the unſuitablenels 1 . 
thoughts to the 3 "The feriouſ- 


neſs and folemnity of tragedy neceſſarily rejects all pointed ar 
epigrammatical expreſſions, all remote conceits and oppoſition 


wh Saris opt ANNE ED naar da 
As inthe land of darkneſs,” yet in l 
To livea life half dead, yen gh 


bury'd ; Nan 1 
Myielf my ee => 


| 
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Bury ' d, yet not exempt, 
By priyilege of death and burial, | 
From worſt of other evils, pains and wrongs. . 


All alluſions to low and trivial objects, with which contempt 
is uſually aſſociated, are doubtleſs unſuitable to a ſpecies of 
compoſition which ought to be always awful, though not al- 
ways magnificent. The remark therefore of the chorus on 


good and bad news rs” e 


Manoah. A little ſtay will bring ſome notice hither. 


Cbor. Of good or bad ſo great, of bad the ſooner ; 
For evil news rides poff, while good news baits. 


But of all meanneſs that has leaſt to plead which is produced 
by mere verbal conceits, which of « Hills only upon ſounds, 
loſe their exiſtence by the change of a Wr f this kind 


is the following dialogue; 


| Chor. But had we beſt retire? I ſee a ſtorm. | 
' Sanf. Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain, 
Chor. But this another kind of tempeſt brings. 
Samſ. Be leſs abſtruſe, my riddling days are paſt. 
Chor. Look now for no enchanting voice, nar fear 


'The bait of honied words ; a rougher ton 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his Ride, 


The giant Harapha— 


And yet more deſpicable are the lines in „Which Mamab's 
paternal kindneſs is commended by the chorus ; 


Fathers are wont to lay up for their fons, 
Thou for thy ſon 2 to lay out all 


Samſor's complaint of the i inconveniencies of impriſonment 
is not wholly without verbal quaintnefs : 


— 1a priſoner chain'd ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp. 


From the ſentiments we may properly deſcend to the conſi 
deration of the e, which; in | imitation of the ancients, 
is through'the Whole logue remarkably 88 and ee 
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ſeldom heightened b thets, or varied by figures; yet 
ra Jorman 8 hors fin bnd ale even where their r/o 
ency is not accurately e oo Samſon confounds lo- 
quacity with a W e 


How could I once look u up, or heavethe head, l 
Who, like a fooliſh pilot, have 3 | 
My vaſſel truſted to — from above 

Gloriouſly rigg d; and for a word, a war. | 

Fool, have divulg'd the ferret gift of God —— 


To a deceitful woman f * Frs I 23 —_— 
Ant he chr all of ling ul ame ins pr, 


He's gone, and who knows how he may „ 
Thy words, by adding fuel to the flame ? © 87 
Ihe verſification i is in the dialogue 38 more 1350 and 
harmonious than in the parts allotted to the chorus, which are 
often ſo harſh and diſſonant, as ſcarce to preſerve, whether the 
lines end with or without e any appearance of e 
regularity: 


10 


Or do my eyes e ? Can this be he, | i . | 
That heroick, that renown'd, 7 


Irreſiſtible Samſon ; whom unarm'd 


No firength of man, or fierceſt wild beaſt, a withftlad; 
Who tore the. lion, as the lion tears the kid 7 — 


* 
7 


Since I have thus ien out'the faults of 2 lton, critical 
integrity requires that I ſhould endeavour to diſplay his excel- 
lencies, though they will not eaſily be diſcovered in ſhort quo- 
tations, becauſe they conſiſt in the juſtneſs of diffuſe reaſon- 
_ ings, or in the contexture and method of continued dia- 
logues ; this play having none of theſe deſcriptions, ſimilies, 


or ſplendid ſentences, with which other tragedies are ſo laviſhly 
adorned, | 


Yet ſome paſſages may be ſelected which ſeem to deſerve x 


particular notice, either as containing ſentiments of paſſion, 
repreſentations of life, precepts of conduct, or allies of ima- 
gination. It is not eaſy to give a ſtronger is of Senſe of the 


— of deſpondency, than | in the wor of Samſon to his 
father : ire aff K 


— 1 feel my genial ſpirits droop, | - 
My hopes all flat; nature within me e 
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In all ker funRions weary oof herſelf; 
My gay of ry run, _ race of ſhame ; | 
"ITY all 


only be with then, that. reſt, . ho 


The reply of Samſen to the flattering Dante affords a j 
and ſtriking e of che e and ee of 
feminine Sr | | 


Theſe are thy med n arte 

And arts of every woman falſe N 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, nm 

Then as repentant to ſubmit, beſeech, 

And reconcilement move with feign d remorſe, | 

Confeſs and promiſe wonders in her change ; 
Not truly — but chief to try 

Her huſband, how far urg d his patience bean, 
_ His virtue or weakneſs which w Sober tl 

with more cautious and in 


Again tranſgreſſes, and again ſubmits. 


When Samen has refuſed to make hiinfelf a ſpectatle at the 
feaſt of _ on, he firſt juſtifies his behaviour to the chorus, 
who charge Rim with hevie ſerved the Philiſtines, by a very 
juſt diſtinction; and then ys the common excuſe of cowar- 
dice and fervliy which aways confound ge with 


: Cher: Yet with thy firength thou ſero It che Pils. 
Not in their idol worſhip, but by labour 
Honeſt and lawful to deſerve my ine as 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil pow'r. 
Chor. Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not. 
S Where outward Force conſtrains, the ſentenc 


| holds, 
But who couſtrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
| Not dragging ? The Philftine lords command. 
Commands are no conſtraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely, vent'ring to difpleaſe 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind. 


The complaint of blindneſs which Samſon pours out at the 
the tragedy is equally addreſſed to the po | 


cl ary The enumeration of his miſeries is ſucceeded 


10 


by 


a - THE KAB ER — 


by a v leaſing train of Eee images, and concluded by 
ba r and wi as reaſon too often ſubmits to 
learn from deſpair: - | 


0 firſt created 3 and A 1 word 5 

U 1 and 105 was _ all; a 
| am I thus bereay'd thy prime decre:?? 

The ſun to me is dark, 1 W 

And filent as the , 5 

When ſhe deſerts the night, = | 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light ſo neceflary istolife, - 

And almoſt life itſelf; if it be n 

That light is in the ſoul,” 

She all in every part; why was the fight. x. 
Jo ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin d. iF 
80 objiousand fo ca) do be quenchedl . 
And not, an feeling, thro' all parts diffus d, EIS? I 
Thatſho ſhox look atwill theo, ev'ry pore? . 


Such are. the faults. and ſoch the beauties 4 
1 niſtes, which I have ſhewn with no other purpoſe than to 
promote tlie knowledge of true. criticiſm, The everlaſting 


verdure of Allan 's laurels has nothing to fear from the 


blaſts of malignity; nor can my attempt produce any other 
effects, than to lenken *. deo by lopping their lux 


uriance. 
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Hilariſque, tamen cum pondere; virus. | 4 Srar. 
Greatneſs with eaſe, and gay ſeverity. | 


To the RAMBLER. | 
SIR, Ne 


Portticians have long obſerved, that the greateſt 
events may be often traced back to ſlender cauſes. Petty com- 
petition or caſual friendſhip, the prudence of a ſlave, or the 
ity of a woman, have hindered or promoted the moſt 
important ſchemes, and haſtened or retarded the revolutions of 
empire. | N | at £2 | 
hoever ſhall review his life will generally find, that the 
whole tenor of his conduct has been determined by ſome acci- 
dent of no apparent moment, or by a combination of in- 
' conſiderable circumſtances, m when his imagination was 
unoccupied, and his judgment unſettled ; and that his princi- 
* and actions have taken their colour from ſome ſecret infu- 
ion, mingled without deſign in the current of his ideas. The 
deſires that predominate in our hearts, are inſtilled by imper- 
ceptible communications at the time when we look upon the 
various ſcenes of the world, and the different employments of 
men, with the neutrality of inexperience; and we come forth 
from the nurſery of the ſchool, invariably deſtined to the pur- 
ſuit of great acquiſitions, or petty accompliſhments. | 
. Such was the impulſe by which I have been kept in motion 
from my earlieſt years. I was born to an inheritance which 
gave my childhood a claim to diſtinction and careſſes, and was | 
accuſtomed to hear applauſes, before they had much influence 
on my thoughts. The firſt praiſe of which I remember my- 
ſelf ſenſible was that of good-humour, which, whether I, de- 
ſerved it or not when it was beſtowed, I have ſince made it 
my whole buſineſs to propagate and maintain. 
When I was ſent to ſchool, the gaiety of my look, and the 


 livelineſs of my loquacity, ſoon gained me admiſion to hearts 
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not yet fortified affection by artifice on intereſt. 1 Lwas 
entruſted with every it and aſſociated in every ſport; 


my company gave alacrity to a oleh end phe 10 u holi- 
— I 2 yed in — 1 
cuting ſchemes oſ diverſion, that — — 
— _— with a and — aan. ſſons, 
by ſome er. Claſſes maſter,” not 
ſuſpecti 2 
neſs — puniſh nor his impartiali ee Honey he | 
to eſcape with a 7 examination, lau * nr of 
my ignorance, and the ſprightlineſs of my — ities, — 
could not forbear to ſhow that he r me with nee 
derneſs, as genius and learning can ſeldom excite. 
From ſchool I was diſmiſſed to the univerſity, e I . 
drew upon me the notice of r and was the 
conſtant partner of their morning walks, and evening compo- 
tations. I was not indeed much celebrated for literature, but 
was looked on with indulgenee as a man of parts, who wanted 
3 — the dulneſs of a ſcholar, and might become eminent 
whenever he ſhould condeſcend to labour and attention. .My 
tutor a hile reproached me with negli and repreſſed my 
allies with ſupercilious gravity z yet having natural — 
mour lurking in his heart, he could not 5 —— 
the power of hilarity, but after a few; to relax 
the muſcles of diſciplinatian moroſeneſs, — mu me with 
ſmiles after an elopement, and, that _— not betray his 
truſt to his fondnels, was ent to n un | 
crealing, his o-] n. 
Thus 1 continued „.es the glecen of acts. 
rity, to waſte my own life in idleneſs, and lute others from 
their ſtudies, till the happy hour arrived when I was ſent to 
London. I ſoon diſeovered the town to be the proper element 
of youth and gaiety, and was quickly diſtin uiſhed as a wit 
by the ladies, 8 ſpcies_of deings heatd of at the uni- 


ency, or unwilling to detect what his End- e 


— dom I had, no ſooner the happineſs of approaching 


devoted 1 y . to the — of pleaſing . 


—_— Mr. Rambler, in che dialed of ladies: & etal 
a man, who, by the action of a vigorous fancy ugon compre- 
henſive knowledge, brings diſtant — together, 
who by ſome peculiar acuteneſs * — — —— ob- 
jects diſſimilar to common eyes, | 
notions dazzles the atte1jon — yi 
ceit. A lady's wit is 3 man who can 2 to 
which, however eaſy i it may Kin many gifts of nature, and 
Vol. III. attainments 
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attainments of art, muſt c concur. He that hopes to 
boomer preg — — | 


neither ſo amiable as to- ſtrike with admiration, nor ſo coark 
as to- raiſe diſguſt, with an underſtanding too feeble to be 
dreaded;' and too forcible to be deſpifed) The other parts of 
the character are more ſubject to variation; it was formerly 
I a wit, that half his back ſhould be covered with a 
fleece, and at a time yet more remote no man was a 
wit without his boots. In the days of the Spectator a ſnuff. 
box ſeems to have been indiſp but in my time an em- 
broidered coat was ſufficient, withour any yoo en 
of the reſt of his dreſs. 
But wigs and boots and muff. bones are vain, without a per. 
reſolution to be merry, and who can always find ſupplies 
of mirth ? Juuenal indeed, in his compariſon — two op- 
poſite philoſophers, wonders only whence an unexhuuſted foun- 
tain. of tears could be diſcharged: but had Fuveal, with all 
his ſpirit,” undertaken; province, he would have found 


m 
- gaiety equal 4 Mcult to be . Conſider, 
m Rambler, foe anc nematode. rnb pico 
EA & from him a continual feaſt 

an unintermitted of jocularity. The taſk 
— olieviggee das dredge, The rower in time reaches 
the — the lexicographer at laſt finds the concluſion of his 
alphabet; only the hapleſs wit has his labour always to begin, 
the call for ner Rove bed; 1 . 4 oo 


be. 

know — 2 — men of boars ming and aſp and ahperiry the 
tainers to the female world are not m 121 
not but that if 1 at — er e à rate our honours 
are'-purchaſed, would look with ſome gratulation on our 
ſucceſs; and 4 pity on our — Think on 
the miſery of him who is condemned to cultivate barrenneſs 
and ranſack —— whois obliged to continue his talk when 
his meaning is ſpent, to raiſe merriment without images, to 
haraſs his imagination, in queſt of thoughts which he cannot 
ſtart, and his memory in purſuit of narratives which he eannot 
overtake ; obſerve the 2 ler with which he ſtrains to conceal 
deſpondency-by a ſmile, and the diſtreſs in which he fits while 
b eee eee refuge 
It were endleſs to recount the ſhifts to which I have been 
reduced, or to enumerate the different ſpecies of artificial 
wit. I frequented | coffee-houſes; and have often 


lived a week * of which he "i 
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did not know the value. When fortune did not favour my 
erratick 3 I gleaned jeſts at home from obſolete far- 
ces. To collect wit was indeed ſafe, for I conſorted with none 
that looked much into books, but to diſgerſe it was the diffi- 
culty. A ſeeming negligenee was oſten uſeſuh, and I have 
very ſucceſsfully made a reply not to what the lady had faid, 
but to what it was convenient for me to hear; for very few 
were ſo perverſe as to reftify 2 miſtake which had given oc- 
caſion to a burſt of merriment. Sometimes I drew the eogver- 
ſation up by degrees to a proper point, and produced à canceit 
which I had treaſured up, like ſportſmen who boaſt of Kili 
the foxes which they lodge in the covert. Eminence is howe- 
ver in ſome happy moments gained.at leſs expence ; I have de- 
lighted a whole. circle at ons time with à ſeries of quibbles, 
and made myſelf good company at another, by ing my 
fingers, or miſtaking a lady's lap for my own chair.  - 
heſe are artful deceits and: uſeful expedients ; but expe- 
dients are at length exhauſted, and deceits detected. Time 
itſelf, among other injuries, diminiſhes the power of pleaſing, 
and I now find in my forty-fifth 'year many pranks and plea- 
ſantries very coldly received, which had formerly filled a whole 
room with jollity and acclamation. I am under the melancholy 
neceflity of ſupporting that character by ſtudy, which I gained 
by ww having learned too late that gaiety myſt be regom- 
| 1 by Never —— 7 arte — Yay never pleaſe 
ong but as the effloreſcence of a m ove its luxur lance, 
but eſteemed for its uſefulneſs. _ | WET 
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A. giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains 
© Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, * 
In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd; 
And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 
A form enormous! farunlike the race n 
Of human birth, in ſtature or in face. | Pop:. 
T th RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


Having been accuſtomed to retire annually from the 
town, I lately accepted the invitation of Eugenia, who has 
an eſtate and ſeat-in a diſtant county. As we were unwilling - 
to travel without improvement, we turned often from the di- 
rect road to ourſelves with the view of nature or of art; 
we examined every wild mountain and medicinal ſpring, criti- 
ciſed every edifice, contemplated every ruin, and compared 
_ every ſcene of action with the narratives of hiſtorians. By 
this ſucceſſion of amuſements we enjoyed the exerciſe of 2 
journey without ſuffering the fatigue, and had nothing to re- 
gret but that, by a progreſs ſo leiſurely and gentle, we miſſed 
the adventures of a poſt chaiſe, and the pleaſure of alarming 
villages with the tumult of our paſſage, and of diſguiſing our 
infignificancy by the dignity of hurry. | 
The firſt week after our arrival at Eugenio's houſe was paſſed 
in receiving viſits from his neighbours, who crowded about 
him with all the eagernefs of benevolence ; fome impatient to 
1 the court and town, that they might be qua- 
liked by authentick information to dictate to the rural politi- 
©, cians on the next bowling day; others deſirous of his intereſt | 
to accommodate diſputes, or of his advice in the ſettlement of 
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The civilities which he had received, were ſoon to be re- 
turned; and I paſſed ſome time with great ſatisfaction in rov- 
ing through the country, and viewing the ſeats, gardens, and 
plantations, which are ſcattered over it. My pleaſure would 
indeed have been greater had I been ſometimes allowed to wan 
der,in a park or . alone, but to appear as the friend - 
of E wgenio was an honour not to be enjoyed without ſome in- 
conveniences ; ſo much was every one ſolicitous for my re- 

rd, that I could ſeldom eſcape to ſolitude, or Real a moment 
from thee emulation pk. complailance,, and the vigllazes of offi 
ciouſne 

In theſe MEL ah of good neighbourhood, we froqueize | 
paſſed by a houſe of unuſual magnificence. While I had my 
See yet diſtracted among many navelties, it did not much 
attract my obſervation; but in a ſhort time I could not forbear 
ſurveying it with particular notice; for the length of the wall 
which incloſed the gardens, the diſpoſition of the ſhades: that 
waved over it, and the canals, of which I. could obtain ſome 
glimpſes through the trees from our own windows, gave me 
reaſon. to more grandeur and beauty than I had yet ſeen . 
in that province. I therefore enquired, as we rode by it, why 
we never, amongſt our excurſiens, ſpent an hour where there 
was ſuch an appearance of ſplendour and affluence. Eugenio 
told me that the ſeat which I fo much admired, was commonly 
called in the country the haunted houſe, and that no viſits were 
paid there by any of the gentlemen whom I had yet ſeen. - | 
the haunts of incorporeal beings are generally ruinous, ne- 
glected, and deſolate, I eaſily conceived that there was goo 
thing to be explained, and told» him that -1 2 it only 
fairy ground, on which we might venture by da Me t Fo oh 
out 1 The danger, ſays he, is indeed o 
pearing to ſolicit the acquaintance of a man, wits — is is 
not poſſible to converſe without - 2 and who has driven 
from him, by his inſolence or malig 95 every human being 
who can live withcut him. 

Our converſation was then accidentally y interrupted ; but my 
inquiſitive humour being now in motion, could not reſt with- 
out a full account of this, newly diſcovered prodigy, I was 

ſoon Rs: that the fine houſe and ſpacious gardens were 

haunted by ſquire 2 of whom it was very eaſy to learn 
the — * ſince nobod y had regard for him ſufficient to un- 
der Ln from tellin ng whateer the they could diſcover, | 
Squire Blufter is deſcended of an ancient family. Theeftate 
ih his anceſtors had immemorially poſſeſſed was much au 2 
wanted by Lo Fn who ſerved uuder Drakes in 


| reign | 
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reign of Elizabeth; and the 'Blufters, who were before only 


| petty gentlemen, have from that time frequently repreſerited 


the ſhire in parliament, been choſen to preſent addrefles, and 
given laws at hunting-matches and races. They were emi- 
nently hoſpitable and popular, till the father of this gentle- 
man died of an election. His lady went to the grave ſoon 
after him, and left che heir, chen only ten years old, to the 


 - care of his grandmother, who would not Taffer him to be 


controlled, becanſe ſhe'could not bear to hear him cry; and 
never ſent him to ſchool, becauſe ſhe was not able to live 


" without his company. She taught him howeyer very early to 


inſpect the fteward's accounts, to dog the butler from the 
cellar, and to catch the ſervants at a junket; ſo that he was 
at the age of eighteen a complete maſfer of all the lower arts 
of domeſtick policy, had often on the road detected combina- 
tions between the coachman and the offler, and procured the 
diſcharge of nineteen 'maids for illicit correſpondence with 
mon of yatabey With affords 

By the opportunities of parſimony which minority affords, 
and which the probity of his guardians had dili ey improved 


u ver * ſum of money was accumulated, and he found 
whe 


himſe n he took his affairs into his on hands, the richeſt 
man in the county. It has been long the cuſtom of this fa- 
mily to celebrate the heir's completion of his twenty-firſt 
year, by an entertainment, at which the houſe is thrown open 
to all that are inclined to enter it, and the whole province 
flocks ' er as to a general feſtivity. On this occaſion 
ng Bla ler exhibited the firſt tokens of his future eminence, 

y ſhaking his purſe at an old gentleman, who had been the 
intimate friend of his father, and offering to wager a greater 
ſum than he could afford to venture; a practice with which he 
has, at one time or other, inſulted every ftecholder within ten 
miles round him. | 2s | 
His next acts of offence were committed in a contentious 


and ſpiteful vindication of the privileges of his manors, and a 


rigorous and relentleſs proſecution of every man that preſumed 


to violate his game. As he happens to have no eſtate adjoin- 
ing equal to his own, his wm yes are 'often borne without 
reſiſt 


ance, for fear of a long ſuit, of which he delights to count 

the expences without the leaſt ſolicitude about the event; for 
he knows, that where nothing but an erg right is con- 
teſted, the pun antagoniſt muſt always ſuffer, whatever 
ſhall be the laſt decifibn"of the law. / | #2 
By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe diſputes, he has ſo elated 
his inſolence, and by reflection upon the general hatred 3 
a | y 


/ 
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have brought upon him, ſe irritated his virulence, trat 
W N or executing "miſchief, It 
is his common raftice to procure his b to be broken in 
the night, and then to demand fatisfaRion for damages which 
his grounds have ſuffered from his neighbour's cattle. An old 
widow was yeſterday ſoliciting Eugenio 1 enable her to reple- 
vin her only cow then in the pound by ſ 3 Bluſter's order, 
who had ſent one of his ts to take 
mity, and perſuade her to ſel] the cow at an unde rate. He 
has driven a day-labourer from ie n gatheri 
blackberries in a hedge for his children, — now an —_y 
woman in the county-jail for a treſpaſs which ſhe committed, 
by coming into his ground to pick er acorns for —— ho 7 
Money, in Whatever hands, wi Bides | 
will fly to immediate refuge, without much eee of 


remote conſequences. Bluſter has therefore * deen — 
rity in many families, whom he has aſſiſted on p 
with larger ſums than they can eaſily e 1 Viſits 
that he makes axe to theſe houſes of mis * Dc A en- 
ters with the inſolence of abſolute es or enjoys the terrors 
of the family, 'exafts their obedience, riots, at their charge, 
and in the height of his joy inſults the father with — 
and the daughters with obſcenity. 
He is of late ſomewhat leſs offenſive ; for one of his 1 


ors, after gentle expoſtulations, b A was only 


1 Foes 1 took as wo 
a ht. He is —— 
a writ ; but the debt was Cri SEN aa of 4 of Exe 
en1o, 
n It is his rule to aue his danants to , ee rent, boniuls” 
by this indulgence he ſecures to himſelf the power of 1 
whenever he has an inclination to amuſe himſelf with calamity, 
and feaſt his ears with entreaties and lamentations. Yet as 
is ſometimes capriciouſly liberal to thoſe whom he Foals 
adopt as favourites, n 
farms are never long unoccupied ; and when one is ruined 
oppreſſion, the poſſibility of better e lures an- 
ther to ſupply his place. 

Such is the life of ſquire | Blufter ; a man in whoſe bee 


fortune has liberally a the means of happineſs, but who'” 


has defeated all her gifts of their end by the depravity of his 
mind. He is wealthy without followers ; he is magnificent | 


Without; n Hoy has A and 7 


of her cala- 


irri- 5 


tated to — — by the ſleeve, led him 
1 ERS, , 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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% 
without dignity. ene from hind ag been Müde 
pendants dread him. as an oppreſlor 3 and he has only the gloom 

comlort of . that ho is hated, e 
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<A whes the bind their various colours ae 
Stripped of his ftolen pride, the crow forlorn : 
Sho ſtand the laughter of che TOS bord. Faanen. 


„ 


e ich iaterefiicr 
enyy have 0. thoſe ou live upon ga fame to diſturb 
each other at eir airy banquets, one of the moſt common is 
8 ral Fey, When the excellence of a new. 
compoſition can — had eddice compelled . 
to give way to the unanimity of applauſe; there is yet this 
one expedient to be tried, by which the author may be degrad- 
ed, though his work. n which 
ve cannot obſcure, may be ſet at ſuck a diet as not to 
overpower our fainter luſtre. 85 

This accuſation is dangerous, becauſe, even whin it is 
falſe,” it may be ſometimes urged with probability. B 2 
—_ that . come e Us too In to produc — 

new, that nature and life are preoccu 

d ripen and ſentiment have been long exhauſted. It is 
| 1 certain, that whoever attempts any common topick, 
will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts with 1 
of other writers; nor can the niceſt judgment always diſtin- 

iſh accidental ſimilitude from artful imitation. There is 
tkewiſe a common ſtock of images, a ſettled mode of arrange- 
ment, and a beaten track of tranſition, which all authors ſup- 
8 themſelves at * to and which * the _- | 
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* 


lance generally obſervable among cotemporaries.” So that in 


rats which belt deſerve the name of originals, there is little 


new beyond the diſpoſition, of materials already provided; the 
ſame ideas and combinations of ideas have any foi 


ſeſſion of other hands; and by reftorin 1 every man his ow, 
as the Romans muſt have ne fe to "cats from the 


ſeſſion of the world, fo the moſt inventive and fertile genius : 
would reduce his folios to a few pa Vet the author who | 
imitates his predeceſſors only byfurnt ing himſelf with thoughts * 


and Om out of the general magazine of Jiterature, 
can with little more propriety 'be Nepre as a plagiary, 
than the architect can be cenſured as a mean copier of Angela 
or Wren, becauſe he digs his marble from the ſame quarry, 
P his ſtones by the ine art, and unjtes them in columns 
of the ſame orders. 
ki bin fall under the conſideration of an 4uthor, 
which limited by nature can admit only of flight and 
verſities. All definitions of the ſame thing muſt 
be _ the ſame ; and. deſcriptions, which pie definitions of . 
a more lax and fanciful kind; —_ always have in ſome de- 
gree that reſemblance to each other which they ll have to 
ir object. Different poets deſcribing the forin or the ſea 
would 567 Fo the zephyrs and the flowers, 6g lows and 
the rocks; reflecting on human life, N ithout any 
G e of inions, A [woo of hope, 
the fugacity of pl 
| 2 — — and for palliati ves of k "incurable mi- 
eries, they would concur in mene ande tempe= 
rance, caution, and fortitude. 6 105 
When therefore pag are found i in Yo 11 and Hera m 


ſimilar Ie in £1 


- * w Þ N . 
1 \ — *. 94 bad b& 2.4 : 1 


He tibi * arte: 


— 7 
en 
Fe n 
Parcere ſubjectit, ann. — 1 we . un, 8 E | 
p Th 2 


- & , * . N - - 
: % £* 4 , 
of 1 : 3 * ? 75 2 4 A 1 BY - 
4 


To tame che proud, the fetter'd flave to free: 
Theſe — arts, and ann Deen. 


Ingeret r , S444 3 V4, 
= Lal in em As 


Let I Colo - ſpread his ad far, 


to triumph chan to ſpare. $61 li een e 


it is ſurely not neceſſary to ſuppoſe with: 9 that 
ene is copied from the Gs ſince neither Vergil nor Horac, 
on 


in the poſ- 


ure, the fragility of beauty, and the fre- 


— 
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can be ſuppaled; ignorant of the common duties of humanity, 
and the virtue of moderation in ſucceſs. 

aero and Ouid haue on very different occaſions remarked 
how little of the honour of 4 victory belongs to the general, 
when his ſoldiers and bis fortune have made eir ade ; 
yet why ſhould Ovid be lulpetted to have owed to Tilly an 
obſervation, which perhaps occurs to every man that ſees,” 'or 


hears of military glories? , 
Tull obſeryes of Achilles, that had” Wet MF Vis, is 


valour had been without praiſe. eee 55 


VI Tlias illa extiti et, idem OY gui hu, atm, 
denen cjue . bony 


Unleſs the /liad had been wegen his name tad bees lat 
in the tomb that a be ebe, 75 


e eee eee 
before the wars of Troy, Ms, were loft in luden for 
want of a poet. 5 | n 5 


Vixere fortts ante 

Multi ; fed omnes — 

8 4 entur, ignotique longd ö 
Nod, rn poets eee 5 


Before great Agamenmon reign'd, if 
Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whoſe huge ambition's now contain | 
In the ſmall compaſs of à grave: n 
In endleſs night they unwept, unknown; 
No bard had they to make all time their own. Fx ancis. 


Tull enquires, in the ſame oration, why, but far fame, we 
diſturb a ſhort life with ſo many . 3 


Fant foo tam exiguo vite eee tantis 


exerceamus ? 


Why in ſo ſmall « circuit of ie ſhould we emplay ourſeives i 
ſo many fatigues? 


Horace enquires in the ſame manner, 
Nuri brevi fortur Jjectlomar ove 


Mulia ? 
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Why is with goons Bac ke, deer, 
At 5 beyond the mark of 1 * auen. 


when our ub is af 6 W Ee N age. 
merous deſigns ? but Horace, as well as; Tu, might diſcover 
that records are needful to ꝓreſerxe the — of actions, 
and that no records were ſo durable as poems ;. either of them 
might find out that life is ſhort, and that we conſume it in un- 


neceſſary labour. 3 
There are other Lowers elan, l 8 ad 
ſo eaſily cropped, that it is juſt to dax the ùſe of them 


as an act by which: any * Yom gon 
garland ; for they may be ſaid to have been planted 
cients in the open road of * che aocomme 


their ſucceſſors, and to be the rightef every 
to pluck them without injuring their ves es or their br rance. 
The paſſage of Orpheus to hell, with the recovery ant! ſecond 


loſs of Eurydice, have been deſcribed after Bartz by Pope, | 
in ſuch a manner as Tight juſtly leave him fuſpeRted of imi- 


tation, were not the mes ſuch were: th Have de- 

rived from more eur enn, on a g 
2 5 ; 5 0. 
Mode, fechram dis 8 ee hows” 


V. 2 2 rote. 


roof vine; Ae de ms 
Teac 'd with —.— drop a tear; 
[xion's ta pid heel is bound, 


Tir d in attention to the-ſounth = * me 


Thy ſtone, O „ nds Kill, 
1xion 2 2 is wheel, 
pectres dance! 
The furies aries Ok upon thei their Rad 


Tandem, ian, arbiter 
Umbrarum, miſcrans, — | 
Denemus, comitem vir, 
Emtam car mine, WN . 


a. 


Subdu'd at length, Hell's i Ie : 
The ſong remunding, 1 ler 19 the ws F. Luwis. 


W 


J 4 


it enn ſcarcely be doub 
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And gave him back hs fir. - 


0-34) Ar 


" w yer te golden es 1. 
e — = = 


la. and was undone. F. Lese. 


. 1 joy te the lover turns his eres; | 
Ain the falls, again ſhe dies, the dies 


enen of innitation, ee this: 
is 2 concurrence of more. reſemblance than can be imagined 
to have happened by chance; as where the ſame ideas are 
conjoined without any natural ſeries or neceſſary coherence, 
or 2 not only'the th ht but the words are copied. Thus 
to that in the firſt of the following 

— + Poe remembered Rk euk order the ſecond he 


—— 


ud carmen numero. — EM ad os, 
2 ae. pet Ov. 


Quit, uit this barren trade, my father cry'd; 
— ſpontaneous flow d my native ſtrain, 
Fore d by no ſweat or labour of ms brain. P. Lzwis. 


T left no calling for this idle trade; 

No duty broke, no father diſobey d; 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
1 ifp'd i in numbers, for the numbers came. Porz. 


— 7" plain floor, 
Believe me, reader, can ſay more 
| Than many a braver marble can, 
eee Ca sHAw. 


- - , = — 4 <& This 
8 


This modeft ſtone, what few vain marbles gan; 
May truly fay, Was hes: an bene nun. 2 Fern. 


ge, or .choughts not ey 1 by ſenfible- 

jects, or neceſſarily ariſing from the coalition or compariſon 
- common ſentiments, may be with great juſtice- ſuſpected 
whenever they are found a time. Thus Waller proba- 
bly owed to Grotius an elegant compliment. | 


Here lies the learned S$avil's heir, ; 
—- early wiſe, and Ag fir, 4 ; 
at none, A years they t 


| Thought her a child, or dong ber ol, Warte 
Unica lux ſecli, genitorit gloria, nemo | 


* * nemo * 5 | ; | 
nemo credidis e. | | pag 
y aa” . 155 : Ys | * 


The age's 3 his father's Joy 


ew es nor boy, 
Lavi 


* ' = 


And Pris was indebted for 7 ns | 
 poetical hiſtory of Henry the Seventh, 4. 


For nought but light! inſelf, itſelf can ow, OO al - 
And only kings can write, braces can do. a a Bu, ws 

© Your muſick's ; power, your fel muſt diſcloſe, 2G 
For what * * 'is way _ that ſhews. cu rue > 


And with yet more certai inty ingy may the he une writer be configs! 
ad, for ee the opriation of a thought 
which he borrowed, ſurely without chinking himfelf OE | 
from's an epigram of Plato, 5 


1. need od ndrewr Abe ae Lats 
| dane "bg „7 e- woe Ae 


. take my votive glaſs, 
Since I am not what I Was; 
What from this day I ſhall be, 
ae let me e e 


1 inſtance of cab ame 9 * 
1 ſo not every imitation ought to be Rigma- 
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tized as plagiariſm. - The adoption of a noble fantienent, or 
the inſertion of a borrewed ornament, may fometimes diſplay 
fo much ju 2 as will almoſt — for invention; 
and an in genius may, without any imputation of ſervi- 
lity, purſue the path of te ancients, eee e 1 
on _— peter: opt 
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Fregiſti et calamos : que tu, perverſe Meals, 
Et cum vidiſti puere daa, dolthas 3 | 
£t fi nas « necul/ſer, marinus 4 Vine. 


Tube bow ef Daphnic and the ſhafts you broke; 
Wen the fair boy receiv'd the gift of fiche; 
And but for miſchief, you, had 4 fax ſhite. VI. Deer 


Ir; is i ble to mingle i in SINE PRE withaut obſerving 
the difficulty with which a new name makes its way into he 


Gn. The firſt appearance of —_— unites ——_— 
againſt it; unexpected oppalition riſes up on every fide ; the 

celebrated and the obſcure jain in the confederacy ; fybtility 
2 arms to nee and invention leads on credu- 


he 2 and wnanimit of this. alliance is nat eaſily. 
cqnceived, expected that no man ſhould ſuffer 
his heart to be r with malice, but by es that 
none ſhould buſy himſelf in conteſting the aha 5 of ano- 
ther, but when ſoma right of his wn was invalved in the 
queſtion ; that at leaſt hoſtilities commenced without cauſe, 
ſhould quickly ceaſe ; that the armies of mali % ſhould ſoon 
diſperſe, when no comman intereſt could bo e hold 

fear from 


them together; and that the attack upen a 
ſhould be left to thoſe who had ſomething to ops: 
the event. | 

The hazards of thoſe, that aire n would be 
much diminiſhed if they had none but acknowledged rivals to 
- encounter. Their enemies would then be few, „ 
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of yet greater importance, would be known. But what cau- 
tion is- ſufficient to ward off the blows of inviſible aſſailants, 
or hat force can ſtand againſt uninterrupted attacks, and 4 
continual ſucceſſion of enemies? Vet ſuch is the ſtate of the 
world, that no ſooner can any man emerge from the crowd, 
and fix the eyes of the publick upon him, than he ſtands as 
a. mark to the arrows of lurking calumny, and, receives in the 
tumult of hoſtility, from diſtant and from nameleſs hands, 
wounds not always eaſy tobecured, - 4 
candidates for re- 


It is probable that the. onſet againſt 
nown, is originally incited by thoſe who imagine themſelves 
in danger of ſuffering by their ſucceſs; but when war is once 
declared, volunteers flock to the ſtandard, multitudes follow - 
the camp only for want of empleyment, and flying ſquadrons 
are diſperſed to every part ſo pleaſed. with an opportunity of 
miſchief that they toil without proſpect of praiſe, and pillage 
When any man has endeavoured to deſerve diſtinction, he 
will be ſurpriſed to hear himſelf cenſured where he could not 
expect to have been named; he will find the utmoſt acrimony 
of malice among thoſe; whom he never could have offended. 


As there are to be found in the ſervice of envy men of every N 1 


diverſity of temper and degree of underſtanding, calumny is 
diffuſed by all arts and methods of propagation. Nothing if - 
too groſs or tao refined, too cruel or too trifling to be prac- 
tiſed; very little regard is had to the rules of honourable hoſe 
tility, but every weapon is accounted lawful, and thoſe that 
cannot make a thruſt at life are content to keep themſelves in 
play with petty malevolence, to teize with feeble blows and 
e bf ooo od brow og ho 
But as the induſtry of obſervation has divided the moſt miſ- 
cellaneous and confuſed aſſemblages into proper claſſes, and 
ranged the inſects of the ſummer, that torment us with their 
drones or ſtin by their ſeveral tribes; the perſecutors of 
merit, notwithſtanding their numbers, may be likewiſe m- 
modiouſly diſtinguiſhed into Roarers, Whiſperers, and Mode- 
rators. 1490 | 


The -Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dangerous. 
He has no other qualification for a champion of controverſi 
than a hardened front and ſtrong voice. Having ſeldom fo 
much defire to confute as to ſilence, he depends rather upon 
vociferation than argument, and has very little care to adjuſt 
one part of his accuſation to another, to preſerve decency in 
his language, or probability in his narratives. He has always 
a ſtory of reproachful n CM, 
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to be produced as occaſion may require, which by . conſtant 
uſe he pours out with reſiſtleſs volubility. If the wealth of a tra- 
der is r he vow 42 #99 8 lr, to bank. 
ruptcy ;- if the beau elegance of a comme | 
he A — own can fall in love wah ruſtick — 
mity; if a new performance of genius happens to be celebrat- 
_ ed, he pronounces the writer a hopeleſs idiot, without know. 
ledge of books or life, and without the underſtanding: by | 
which it muſt be acquired. His exaggerations are generally 
without effect upon thoſe whom he compels to hear them; 
and though it will ſometimes happen that the timorous are 
awed by his violence, and the c s miſtake his confidence 
for knowledge, yet the opinions which he endeavours to ſup- 
preſs ſoon recover their former ſtrength, as the trees that bend 
to the tempeſt erect themſelves again when its force is paſt. 
The Whiſperer is more dangerous. He eaſily gains atten- 
tion by a ſoft addreſs, and excites curioſity by an air of impor- 
tance, As ſecrets are not to be made cheap by promiſcuous 
publication, he calls a ſelect audience about him, and gratifies 
their vanity with an appearance of truſt by communicating his 
intelligence in a low voice. Of the trader he can tell that 
though he ſeems to manage an extenſive commerce, and talks 
in bigh terms of the funds, yet his wealth is not equal to his 
reputation; he has lately ſuffered much by an expenſive pro- 
ject, and had à greater ſhare than is acknowledged in the rich 
ſhip that periſhed by the ſtorm. Of the beauty he has little 
to ſay, but that they who ſee her in a morning do not diſcover 
all thoſe graces which are admired in the park. Of the ri ; 
ter he affirms with great certainty, that though the excellence 
of the work be inconteſtable, he can claim but a ſmall part of 
the reputation; that he owed moſt of the images and ſenti- 
ments to a ſecret friend; and that the accuracy and equality 
of the ſtyle was produced by the ſucceſſive correction of the 
chief criticks of the age. „ ee ee, > 
As every one is pleaſed with imagining that he knows ſome- 
thing not yet commonly divulged, ſecret hiſtory eaſily gains 
credit ; but it is for the moſt part believed only while it circu- 
lates in whiſpers ; and when once it is openly told, is openly 
confuted; - | Lech if 16-44 
The moſt / pernicious enemy is the man of Moderation. 
Without intereſt in the queſtion, or any motive but honeſt cu- 
rioſity, this — — and zealous enquirer after truth is ready 
to Hear either ſide, and always diſpoſed to kind interpretations 
and favourable opinions. He bath heard the trader's affairs 
reported with great variation, and aſter a diligent . 
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of the evidence, concludes it probable that the ſplendid ſuper- | 
ſtructure of buſineſs being. originally built upon a narrow ba- 
ſis, has lately been found to totter ; but a dilatory 
payment and bankruptcy there is a bo diſtance ; many mer- 


chants have ſupported | themſelves by expedients for a, time, 
without any final injury to their creditors ; and what is loſt by 
one adventure may be recovered by another, He believes that a 
youn lady pleaſed with admiration, and deſirous to make 

what is already excellent, may heighten her charms 
ox artificial improvements, but ſurel 'of her beauties 
muſt be genuine, and who can ſay that he is wholly what 
he endeavours to appear? The author he knows to be a 


man of dili 0 perhaps does not ſparkle with the fire 
of Homer, has the j julgmen to diſcover his own deficien- 
tie, and to ſupply en the help of others; and in his 


opinion bers is a quality Ia nie and rare, "that it ought 
to find a patron wherever it appears, and may juſtly be pre- 
ferred by the publick ſuffrage to petulant wit and oftentatious 
literature. . 
He who thus diſcovers failings with anne and ex- 
tenuates the faults which þ =. be. denied, puts an end at 
once to doubt or vindication; ; his hearers ai au; upon his can- 
b veracity, and admit the charge without e the 
excuſe, ,. 
Bauch are the arts by which the envious, the idle, the pee- 
viſh, and the thoughtleſs, obſtruct that worth which they wo 
not equal, and by artifices thus eaſy, ſordid, and = 
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Nous. 145. ToxspAv, Auguſt 6, 1751. | 


Noa f fiinres eee ee 

Seder Homerus, Pindarice latent, 

 Ceaque & Altai minaces © ba 
Stefichorique graves Camene. _ Hos, 


What though the muſe her Homer thrones 
High above all the immortal quire; 
Nor Pindar's raptures ſhe diſowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive Cæas lyre : | 
Alceus ſtrikes the tyrant ſoul with dread, 
Nor yet is grave Stzfichorus unread. | 


Fax Axen. 


Ir is allowed that vocations and employments of leaſt dig- 


nity are of the moſt apparent uſe; that the meaneſt artifan or 


manufacturer contributes more to the accommodation of life, 


than. the profound ſcholar and argumentative theoriſt ; and 


that the publick would ſuffer leſs prefent inconvenience from 
the baniſhment of philoſophers than from the extinction of any 
common trade. 2 7 


Some have been ſo foreibly ſtruck with this obſervation, 
that they have, in the firſt warmth of their diſcovery, thought 


it reaſonable to alter the common diftribution of dignity, and 
ventured to condemn mankind of univerſal ingratitude. For 
jules exacts, that thoſe by whom we are moſt benefited 
ould be moſt honoured. what labour can be more uſe- 
ful than that which procures to families and communities thoſe 
neceſſaries which ſupply the wants of nature, or thoſe con- 
7 an by which eaſe, ſecurity, and elegance are confer- 
Rene... -.. po | 
This is one of the innumerable theories which the firſt at- 
tempt to reduce them into practice certainly deſtroys. If we 
eſtimate dignity by immediate uſefulneſs, agriculture is un- 
doubtedly the firſt and nobleſt ſcience ;. yet we ſee the plow 
driven, the clod broken, the manure ſpread, the feeds ſcat- 


tered, and the harveſt reaped, by men, whom thoſe that feed 


upon their induſtry will never be perſuaded to admit into the 
ſame rank with heroes, or with ſages z and who, after all the 
eonfeſſions which truth may extort in favour of their occu- 

| | Le _ pation, 
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pation, muſt be content to fill up the loweſt claſs. of the com- 
tnonwealth, to form the baſe of the pyramid of ſubordination, 
and lie buried in obſcurity. themſelves, while they ſupport all. 
that is ſplendid, confpicuous,, or 150 f 
It will be found upon a cloſer inſpection, that this part of 
the conduct of mankind is by no means contrary. to reaſon dr. 
equity. Remuneratory honours. are,, proportioned at once to 
the uſefulneſs and ue of performances, and are properly A 
. — — the mental and co ch vs abies ; 


ſeems to terminate 
. — ſurely the firſt ages cannot be charged 
with M ratitude; ſince thoſe who civilized barbarians, and- - 
em how. to ſecure themſelves from cold and hunger, 
were — amongſt their deities. But theſe arts once diſ- 
covered by philoſophy, and facilitated by experience, are aſ- 
terwards practiſed with very little ay from the faculties: 
of the ſoul ; nor is any thing neceſſary to the regular 25 
charge of theſe inferior duties, beyond that rude obſervatio 
which the moſt fluggiſh intelle& may practiſe, and that indul 

try which the ſtimulations of neceſſity naturally enforce, _ 

"— though;the refuſal of ftatues and panegyrick to thoſe 
who employ only their hands and feet in the ſervice of man- 
kind may be eaſily juſtified, I am. far from intending to in- 
cite the petulance of pride, to ju "y the ſuperciliouſneſs of | 
grandeur, or to- intercept any parts that tenderneſs; and be- 
nevolence which, by the privilege of * Corned , nature ohe 
man may claim from another. 

That it would be neither wiſe nor equitable to discou- 
rage the huſbandman, the labourer, the miner, or the ſmith, 
is Weng granted; but there is another race of beings, 

y obſeure,, and equally indigent, who, becauſe their. 
. is leſs obvious to 1 * apprehenſions, live un- 
rewarded. and die unpitied, and. Who have been: long . 
wy N without a; defender, and to cenſus Fu an 
a 1 | wah } 

The authors. of Londen: were, \ formaxly. compuzed y $f 
at ſeveral thouſands, and there ig not TL 5 Re . 
ing that their number has decreaſ- f theſe only a very : 
few. can be ſaid wo produce, or endeavoer to produce ne 

X 2 | ideas, 
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ideas, to extend any principles of ſcienee, or gratify tie 
imagination with any uncommon train of —_— con- 
texture of events; the reſt, however laborious, ver ar- 
rogant, can only be conſidered as the drudges of the pen, 
the manufacturers of literature, ho have ſet up for authors, 
either with or without a regular initiation, and, like other ar- 
tificers, have no other care than to deliver their tale of wares 
og os IS. 
It has been formerly imagined, that he who intends the 
entertainment or inſtruction of others, muſt feel in himſelf 
ſome peculiar impulſe of genius; that he muſt watch the 
happy minute in which lis natural fire is excited, in which 
his mind is elevated with nobler ſentiments, enlightened with 
clearer views, and invigorated with ſtronger comprehenſion; 
that he muſt carefully ſelect his * and poliſh his ex- 
preſſions; and animate his efforts with the hope of raiſing a 
monument of learning, which neither time nor envy ſhall be 
able to'deftroy. 1 wh 
But the authors whom: I am now endeavouring to reeom- 
mend have been too long hackneyed in the ways of men to in- 
dulge the chimerical ambition of immortality; they have ſel- 
dom any claim to the trade of writing, but that they have 
tried ſome other without ſucceſs; they perceive no partieular 
ſummons to compoſition, except the ſound” of the clock ; 
they have no other rule than the law or the faſhion for ad- 
mitting their thoughts or rejecting them; and about the opi- 
nion of poſterity they have little ſolicitude, for their produc- 
une are ſeldom intended to remain in. the world longer than a 
That ſuch authors are not to he rewarded with praiſe is 
evident, ſince nothing can be admired when it ceaſes te 
exiſt ; but ſurely though” they cannot © aſpire to honour, they 
may be exempted from ignominy, and adopted in that or- 
der of men which deſerves our kindneſs,” though not our 
reverence. ' Theſe papers of 'the day, the Rebeners of learn- 
ing, have uſes more adequate to the purpoſes df common 
life than more pompous and durable volumes. ' I6 it is ne- 
ceſſary for every man to be more acquainted” with his contem- 
 poraries than with paſt generations, and to rather know the 
events which may immediately affect his fortune or quiet, 
than the reyolutions of ancient kingdoms, in which he has. 
neither poſleſſions nor expectations; if it be pleaſing to hear 
of the preferment and diſmiſſion of ſtateſmen, the birth of 
heirs, and the marriage of beauties, the humble author of _—_ | 


I, 
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nals and mul be cue as a liberal diſpenſer of 
beneficial knowledge... 
Even the, ab ben compiler, and tranſtator, though their 
labours cannot be ranked with ag of the diurnal hiſtorio- 
rer 255 mutt not be raſhly Ne to annihilation. 
ize of readers requires a nius of f correſpondent capa- | 
city; ſome; delight; in allrad and becauſe they 
want room in their memory for long ale and content them- 
ſelves with effects, without en 9 25 aſter cauſes; ſome minds 
are overpowered by ſplendor of ſentiment, as ſome eyes are 
offended by a dune liche; ſuch will contemplate an 
author in an humble imitation, as we Jook without pain upon 
the ſun — Is . 11 2þ KF 
As every writer 8 every ter ou t to ve his 
patrons ; and ſince no man, however high he may now ſtand, 
can be certain that he ſhall not be ſoon thrown down, from. his 
elevation by criticiſm or Caprice, the common intereſt of learn- - 
ing requires. that her ſons — ceaſe from inteſtine hoſtili- 


ties, and inſtead of facrifici each other to malice and con- 
tempt, „ enen 
fratert ni 5 F | 


Nuns, 146. servapar, duguft 10, 1751.7 


Suu: thc dus trefoe, qui ; 2 

Naſtra rum tinzas & | 

Sed cum ſponſio, fe e e 
De ſcorpo fuerint * . 5 Maxr. 


Tis ble that one or two ä 

"Theſe fooleries of mine may view; | 
But then the bettings muſt be o'er, {F-25310 uf 
Nor Crab or Childers t talk'd of m more. 1 "M . ew 3. 


Noxx « of the projets or deſigns which exerciſe the mind 
of man are equally ſubject to obſtructions and diſappointments 
with the purſuit of fame. Riches capnce eaſily he denied to 
them who have - ſomething of greater value to offer in ex- 


change ; he whoſe fortune is endangered by litigation, will 
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not refuſe to augment the wealth of the lawyer; he whoſe 7 
are darkened by languor, or. whoſe neryes are excruciated 1 
pain, is compelled to pay tribute to the ſcience of healing, 
ut praiſe may be always omitted without ineonyerijence, 
When once a man has made celebrity neceſſary to his happineſs, 
he has put it in the power of the wegkeft and moſt timorous 
malignity, if not to take away his ſatisfaction, at leaſt to with. 
hold it. His enemies may indulge their Hide by airy negli. 
gence, and gratify their (malice by quiet neutrality. They 
chat could never have injured a character by invectives, may 
combine to annihilate it by ſilence; as the women of Nome 
threatened to put an end to conqueſt and dominion, by ſupply, 
ing no children to the commonwealth, hn 


When a writer has with long toil produced a work intended 
to burſt upon mankind with unexpected luſtre, and withdraw 
the attention of the learned world from every other contro. 
verſy os enquiry,” he is ſeldom contented to wait long without 
the enjoyment of his new praiſes, With an imagination full 
of his own importance, he walks out like a monarch'in diſ- 
guiſe, to learn the various opinions of his readers. Prepared 
to feaſt upon admiration; compoſed to encounter 'cenſurts 
without emotion ; and determined not to ſuffer his quiet to be 
injured by a ſenſibility too exquiſite of 4 or blame, but 
to laugh with equal contempt at vain objections and injudi- 
cious commendations, he enters the places of mingled conver- 
ſation, ſits down to his tea in an obſcure corner, and while he 
appears to examine a file of antiquated Journals catches the 
converſation of the whole room. He liſtens, but hears no 
mention of his book, and therefore ſuppoſes that he has diſ- 
appointed his curioſity by delay; and that as men of 8 
would naturally begin their converſation with ſuch a woyderfu 
novelty, they had digreſſed to other ſubjects before his arrival, 
The company diſperſss, and their places are ſupplied hy others 
equally ignorant, or equally careleſs. The ſame expectation 
hurries him to another place, from which the ſame difappoint; 
ment drives him ſoon away. His impatience then grows vio- 
lent and tumultuous ; he ranges over the town with reſtleſs 
- Curioſity, and hears in one cry wy of a cricket match, in ano- 
ther of a pick- pocket; is told by ſome of an unexpected bank- 
ruptcy ; by others of a turtle-feaſt; is ſometimes provoked | 
dy importunate enquiries after the white bear, and ſometimes 
with praiſes of the dancing dog; he is afterwards entreated to 
give his judgment upon a wager about the height of the Mo- 
nument; invited to ſee a foot-race in the adjacent villages; 
deſired to read a ludierous advertiſement; or conſulted * 
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the moſt effectual method of making enquiry after a favourite 
cat. The whole world is buked in in Wy which he. thinks : 
below the notice of reaſonable creatures are Never · 
theleſs ſufficient to withdraw all regard 175 his labours and hi 
merits. 

He reſolves at laſt to violate his aan gt and to al 
the talkers from their folly by an enquiry after himſelf. 
finds every one provided with an anſwer ; one has ſeen the wor 
IE ang pron wx with any that had read 5 rake 
has been ſo often iinpoſe y pecious ti t he ne» 
ver buys a book till its — is eſtabliſhed ; a third wonflers 
what any man can hope to produce after o many writers of 
greater eminence; the next has enquired after the 7 but 
can hear no account of him, and therefore ſi the name 
to be fictitious; and another knows him to be a man con- 
ere indigence 7 write too frequently whathe « does not 


Many are the confalations with 58 the unbappy wor 
endeavours to allay his yexation, and fartify his patiente. He 
has written with too little indulgence to the Fi en 11 
common readers; he has fallen =, an age In hit 7 1 
knowledge, and delicate refinement, have 64s way to 2 low 
merriment, and idle buffoonery, and therefore no writer can 
hape for diſtinction, ho has any bisher Fa than to raiſe 
laughter. He finds that his enemies, ſuch as ſuperiority will 
2 raiſe, have been induſtrious, while his performance was 

e preſs, to vilify and blaſt it; and that the bookſeller, 
wi he had — to enrich, has rivals that obſtruct the 
circulation of his He at laſt repoſes upon the conſi- 
deration, that the [el works of learning and genius have. 
always made their way ſlowly againſt ignorance an preju eJudicez 
and that reputation, which is never to be loſt, muſt 
dually obtained, as animals of longeſt life are e 2 
to attain their full ſtature and ſtrength, 

By ſuch arts of voluntary deluſion does 2 man endeavour 
to conceal his own unimportance from himſelf, It is long 
before we are convinced of the ſmall proportion which every 
individual bears to the collective 5 "mankind ; or ——— 
how few can be intereſted in the 883 of any ſingle man; 
how little vacancy is left in the world ca new object of at- 
tention ; to how ſmall extent the bri aze of merit can 
be ſpread amidſt the miſts of buſineſs — of folly ; and how 
ſoon it is clouded by the intervention of other novelties, Not 
only the writer of books, but the commander of armies, and 
the delinerce of ä eaſily outlive all noiſy and * 
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lar reputation: he may be celebrated for a time by the publick 
voice, but his actions and his name will ſoon be conſidered as 
remote and unaffecting, and be rarely mentioned but by thoſe 
whoſe alliance gives them ſome vanity to gratify by frequent 
commemoration. n 7 - 1 
It ſeems not to be ſufficiently conſidered how little renown 
can be admitted in the world. Mankind are kept perpetually 
buſy by their fears or deſires, and have not more leiſure from 
their own affairs, than to acquaint themſelves with the acei- 
dents of the current day. Engaged in eontriving ſome refuge 
from rr or in ſhortening the way to ſome new poſſeſſion, 
they ſeldom ſuffer their thoughts to wander to the paſt or fu- 
ture; none but a few ſolitary ſtudents have leiſure to enquire 
into the claims of ancient heroes or fages ; and names which 
hoped to range over kingdoms and continents ſhrink at laſt 
into cloiſters or colleges, „ dee 
Nor is it certain, that even of theſe dark and narrow habi- 
tations, theſe laſt retreats of fame, the poſſeſſion will be long 
kept. Of men devoted to literature very few extend their 
views beyond ſome particular ſcience, and the greater part ſel - 
dom enquire, even in their own profeſſion, for any authors 
but thoſe whom the preſent mode of ſtudy happens to force 
upon their notice; they deſire not to fill their minds with un- 
faſhionable knowledge, but cantentedly reſign to oblivion thoſe 
| books which they now find cenſured or neglectec. 
The hope of fame is neceſſarily connected with ſuch conſi- 
derations as muſt abate the ardor of confidence, and repreſs 
the vigour of purſuit. Whoever claims renown from any 
Kind of excellence, expects to fill the place which is now poſ- 
ſefſed by another; for there are already names of every claſs 
ſufficient. to employ all that will deſire to remember them: 
and ſurely he that is'puſhing his predeceſſors into the gulph 
of obſcurity, cannot but fometimes ſuſpect, that he muſt him- 
ſelf ſink in like manner, and as he ſtands upon the ſame preci- 
pice, be ſwept away with the ſame violence. - = ' 
It ſometimes happens, that fame begins when life is at an 
end: but far the greater number of candidates for applauſe 
- have owed their reception in the world to ſome favourable ca- 
ſualties, and have therefore jmmediately+ ſunk into neglect, 
when death ſtripped them of their caſual- influence, and nei- 
ther fortune nor patronage operated in their favour. Among 
. thoſe who have better claims to regard, the honour paid to 
their memory is commonly proportionate to the reputation 
which they enjoyed in their lives, though ſtill growing fainter, 
as it is at a greater diſtance from the firſt emiſſion ; and ſince 
75 9 it 
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tit is ſo difficult to obtain the netice of contemporaries, how 
little is it to be hoped from future times? What can merit ef- 
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Nun. 14. Tuzsbar, Auguſt 13, 1751- 


75 nibil invitd dis faciefoe Minerod. Fes 
ou are of too quick à ficht. 
Not to diſcern which way your talent lies. Roscommon. 


„ 


| AS lid things grow great by continual accumulation, 1 
hope you will not think the dignity of your. character impaired - 
by an account of a ludicrous perſecution, which, though it 
produces no ſcenes of horror or of ruin, yet, by "inceſſant 
importunity. of vexation, wears away my happineſs, and con- 
umes thoſe years which nature ſeems particularly to have 
aſſigned to cheerfulueſs, in ſilent anxiety and helpleſs reſent- 
ment, W . Ras: 1 7 1432 N IG) 
I am the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman, who having inherited a 
large eſtate from his anceſtors; and feeling no deſire either. to 
increaſe or leſſen it, has from the time of his marriage | 
rally reſided at his own ſeat: where, by dividing his time 
among the duties of a father, a maſter, and a magiſtrate, 'the 
ſtudy of literature, and the offices of civility, he finds means 
to rid himſelf of the day, without any of thoſe amuſements, 
which all thoſe with whom my reſidence in this place has made 
me acquainted, think neceſſary to lighten the burthen of exiſ- 
. 7080 „VVV 
When my age made me capable of inſtruction, my father 
prevailed upon a gentleman, long known at Oxford for the ex- 
tent of his learning and purity of his manners, to undertake 
my education. The regard with which I ſaw him treated diſ- 


— 
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poſed me to conſider his inſtructions as important, and I there. 
fore ſoon formed a habit of attention, by which T made very 
quick advances in different kinds of learning, and heard, per- 
haps too often, very flattering compariſons of my own profi. 
ciency with that of others, either leſs docile by nature, or leſs 
tappily forwarded by inſtruction.. I was careſſed by all that 
exchanged viſits with my father ; and as young men are with 
little difficulty taught to judge favourably of themſelves, 
to think that cloſe application was no * neceſſary, and that 
the time was now come when I was at liberty to read only for 
amuſement, and was to receive the reward of my fatigues in 
praiſe and admiration, | | | 
While I was thus banqueting upon my own perfections, and 
longing in ſecret to eſcape from tutorage, my father's brother 
came from London to paſs a ſummer at his native place, A lus, 
crative employment which he poſſoſſed, and a fondneſs for the 
converſation and diverſions of the gay part of mankind, had ſo 
long kept him from rural excurſions, that I had never ſeen him 
ſince my infancy. My curioſity was therefore ſtrongly excited 
by the hope of obſerving a character more nearly, which I had 
hitherto reverenced only at a diſtance, 

From all private and intimate converſation I was long with. 
held by the ,perpetual confluence of viſitants with whom the 
firſt news af my 5 ce the 2855 but 2 
amply recom ing an e ilious practice 
of Nos of a cot Lag inal the "nigh of js — ray 
the gradations of ref; and variations of courteſy, I re» 
marked with what juſtice of diſtribution he divided his talk to 
a wide circle; with what addreſs. he offered to every man an 
occaſion of indulging ſome favourite topick, or diſplaying ſome 
8 the judgment with which he regulated 

is enquiries after the abient; and the care with which he 
ſhewed all the companions of his early years how ſtrongly they 
were, infixed in his memory, by the mention. of paſt incidents, 
and the recital of puerile kindneſſes, dangers, and frolicks, 
I. ſoon diſcoyered that he poſſeſſed ſome ſcience of e marry 
and attraction which books had not taught, and of which nei- 
ther I nor my father had any knowledge; that he had the power 
of obliging thoſe whom he did not benefit; that he diffuſed, 
upon his curſory behaviour, and moſt trifling actions, a gloſs 
of ſoſtneſs and delicacy by which every one was'dazzled ; and 
that by ſome occult method of captivation, he animated the 
timorous, ſoftened, the ſupercilious, and opened the reſerved. 
I. could; not but repine at the 1 of my own manners 
which left me no hopes but not to offend, and at the — 
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of ruſtjele benevolence which galned no friends but by real ſer- 


_— | it tai tt? beam 
7 My uncle 'ſfaw the veneration 1 { with which I cau cht every ac- 
cent pf his yoice, and watched every motion of his hand ; and 
the awkward diligence with which T endeavoured to imitazehis 
embrace of fonlineſs, ant his bow of reſpect. He was, like 
others, eaſily flattered by an imitator by whom he could not 
fear ever to be riyalled, and repaid my affiduities with compli- 
ments and profeflions, Our fondneſs was ſo increaſed by a 
mutual endeavour to pleaſe each other, that when he returned 
to London, he declared himſelf unable to leave a nephew. f. 
amiable and ſo accompliſhed behind 17 A es Dy fa- 
ther's permiffion to enjoy my company for a few months, by a 
promi do initiate rae in the arts ef politenchs, and induce 
nein .,. . ar 

The courtier hat little inclination to fatigue, and therefore, 
by travelling very ſſowly, afforded me time for more looſe;and 
familiar converſation ;*but'T ſoon found, that by a few .enqui- 
ries which he was not well prepared to ſatisfy, I had made 
him weary of his young companion. His element was a mixed 
aſſembly, where ceremony and healths, compliments and com- 
mon topicks, kept the tongue employed with very little aſſiſ- 
tance from memory or reflexion ; but in the charigt, here he 
was neceſſitated to ſupport a regular tenour of converſation, 
without any relief from a new comer, or any power of ſtarting - 
into gay digreſſions, or deſtroying atgument by a jeſt, he ſoom 
diſooyered that poverty of ideas which had been hitherto. con- 
cealed under the tinſel of politeneſs. The firſt day he enter- 
tained me with the novelties and wonders with which I ſhould 
be aſtoniſhed at my entrance into London, and cautioned me 
with apparent admiration of his own wiſdom againſt the arts 
by which ruſticity is frequently deluded. The ſame detail and 
the ſame advice he would have repeated on the ſecond day ; but 
as I every moment diverted the diſcourſe to the hiſtory of the 
towfis by which we paſſed, or ſome other ſubje& of learning 
or of reaſon, he ſoon loſt his vivacity, you peeviſh and ſilent, 
wrapped his cloke about him, compoſed himſelf to lumber, 
and reſeryed his gaiety for fitter auditors. | 

At length I entered London, and my uncle was reinſtated 
in his ſuperiority. He awaked at once to loquacity as ſoon as 
our wheels rattled on the pavement, and told me the name of 
every ſtreet as we croſſed it, and owner of every houſe as we 
paſſed by. He preſented me to my aunt, a lady of 2 emi- 
nence for the number of her acquaintances, and ſplendor of 
her aſſemblies, and either in kindneſs or revenge —_— 
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with her, i in my preſence, how I might be moſt adv y 
drefled for my ance, and moſt ex ana 
cumbered Pol my villatick baſhfulnefs y indig | 
familiarity thus 1——— Kabel n: in my 1 they miſtook 
anger for ſhame, and alternately exerted their el oquence uo 
the benefits of publick education, and the happinefs of an aſſu- 
rance early acquired, | 

Aſſurance is indeed the only qualification to which they — 
to have annexed merit, and aſſurance therefore is pe perpetually 
recommended to me as the ſupply of every defect, and the or- 
nament of every excellence. I never fit ſilent in company 
when ſecret hiſtory is circulating, but I am reproached for 
want of aſſurance, If I fail to return the ſtated anſwer to a 
compliment; if I am diſconcerted by unex ne 
T bluſh when I am diſcovered gazing on a, beauty, or helitate 
when I find myſelf embarraſſed in an argument; if I am un- 
willing to talk of what I do not underi or timorous in 
undertaking offices which I cannot gracefully perform; if 1 
ſuffer a more lively tatler to recount the caſualties of a game, 
or a nimbler fop oo io pick up 4 Fans I am cenſured between pity 
and contem 7 as a wretch 0 to grovel. in obſcurity for 
Want of 
; Flows and day perſons haraſſed in the ſame man- 
ner, by thoſe to 4 45 age has given nothing but the aſſurance 
which they recommend; and therefore cannot but think it uſe- 
ful to inform them, that cowardice and delicacy are not | to be 
confounded; and th that he whoſe ſtupidity has armed him againſt 
the ſhafts of ridicule, will alwa . with greater 
Audacity, than they whoſe enlihlity repreſſes their ardor, and 
wha dare nme Hay ne 
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Nous. 148. Sarvzpar, Auguſt 17, 115% | 
Me pater ſevis oneret catenir + 3 
uod viro clemens miſero peperci, | 
Me vel extremis Numidarum in oris ' © 


Me let my father load with chains, 
Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt plains! 

My crime, that I a loyal wife. is coral eters 
In kind compaſſion ſav'd my huſband's life. Fxaxcn.- 


P OLITICIANS. remark, that no oppreſſion is ſo heavy 
or laſting, as that which is inflicted by the perverſion and ex- 
orbitance of legal authority. The robber may be ſeized, 
and the invader repelled, whenever they are found; they who 
pretend no right but that of force, may by force be puniſhed 
or ſuppreſſed. But when plunder bears the name of. impoſt,. 
and murder is perpetrated by a. judicial ſentenee, fortitude is 
intimidated,. and wiſdom confounded: reſiſtance ſhrinks from 
an allianee with rebellion, and the villain remains ſecure in the 
robes of the magiſtrate. e "A 
Equally dangerous and equally. deteſtable are the cruelties 
often exerciſed in private families, under the venerable ſanction 
of parental authority; the power which we are taught to ho- 
nour from the firſt moments of reaſon ;. which is guarded from 
inſult and violation by all that can impreſs awe upon the mind 
of man; and which therefore may wanton in cruelty without 
controul, and trample the bounds of right with innumerable. 
| tranſgreſſions. before duty. and piety will dare to ſeek redreſs, 
or think themſelves at liberty to recur to any other means of 
deliverance than ſupplications by. which inſolence is elated, 
and tears by, which cruelty is gratified. 
It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, that no ſon 
could be the murderer of his Brhes ; and they had therefore no 
am appropriated to parricide. They ſeem likewiſe to 
ve believed with equal confidence, that no father could be 
cxuel to his child; and therefore hey allowed every man the 
ſupreme. judicature in his own houſe, and put the lives of his 
Spring into his hands. But experience. informed them by, 


= 
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degrees, that they determined too haſtily in farour of human 
nature; they found that inſtinct and habit were not able to 
contend with avarice or malice ; that the neareſt relation might 
be violated ; and that power, to whomſoever intruſted; might 
be ill employed. They were therefore obliged to ſupply and 
to change their inſtitutions z to deter the parricide by a new 
law, and to transfer capital puniſhments from the parent to the 


magiſtrate. . Sg os 
There are indeed many houſes which it is impoſſible to enter 
familiarly, without diſcovering that parents are by no means 
exempt the intoxications of dominion ; and that he who 
is in no danger of hearing remonſtrances but from his own + 
conſcience, will ſeldom be long without the art of controlling his 
convictions, and modifying juſtice by his own will. | 
Ff in any ſituation th — were inacceſſible to malignity, 
it might be ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently ſecured by parental rela- 
tion. To have voluntarily become to any being the occafion 
of its exiſtence, produces an obligation to make-that exiſtence 
happy. To ſee helplefs infancy ftretching out her hands, and 
pouring out her cries in teſtimony of dependence, without any 
powers to alarm Jealouly, or any guilt to alienate affection, 
muſt ſurely awaken tenderneſs in every human mind ; and ten- 
derneſs once excited will be hourly increaſed by the natural 
contagion of felicity, by the repercuſſion of communicated 
leaſure, by the conſciouſnefs of the dignity of benefaction. 
| believe no generous - — 0s man can fee the vileſt ani- 
mal courting, his regard, and ſhrinking at his anger, playi 
his gambols of dal ght before him, calling on hin in Habe 
and flying to him in danger, without more kindneſs than he 
can perſuade himſelf to feel for the wild and unſocial inhabi- 
tants of the air and water. We naturally endear to ourſelves 
thoſe to whom we impart any kind of pleaſure, becauſe e 
imagine their affection and eſteem fecured to us by the benefits 
which they receive. | ih, et, 
There is indeed another 1 which the pride of ſu 
riority may be likewiſe gratified. He that has extinguiſhed all 
the ſenſations of humanity, and has no longer any ſatisfaction 
in the reflection that he js loved as the diſtributor of 1 | 
may pleaſe himſelf with exciting terror as the inflitor of 
pain: he may delight his ſolitude with contemplating the ex- 
tent of his power and the force of his commands; in imagining 
the deſires that flutter on the tongue which is forbidden to utter 
them, or the diſc:ntent which preys on the heart in whidi fear 
confines if; he may amuſe himfelf with new contrivances of 
detection, multiplications of prohibition, and varieties of pu- 


* 


niſhment; 
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niſhment ; and ſwell with exultation when he - conſiders how 
little of the h that he receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this character have been known, the hiſtory 
of all abſolute kingdoms will inform us; and ſince, as Ar; — 
tle obſerves, # d be prorargtee, the government of a family is 
naturally nonarchical, it is like other monarchies too often 
arbitrarily adminiſtered. The regal and parental tyrant differ 
only in the extent of their dominions, and the number of their 
flaves. The fame paſſions cauſe the fame miſeries; except that 
ſeldom any prince, however defpotick, has ſo far ſhaken off all 
awe of the publick eye, as to venture upon thoſe" freaks of 
injuſtice, which are ſometimes indulged under the fecrecy of a 
private dwelling, Capricious injunctions, partial deciſions, 
unequal allotments, diftributions of reward, not by merit but 
by fancy, and puniſhments regulated not by the degree of the 
offence, but by the humour of the judge, are too frequent 
where no power is known but that of a father. nl 

That he delights in the miſery of others no man will con 
feſs, and yet what other motive can make a father cruel? 
The king may be inſtigated by one man to the deſtruction of 
another ; -he may ſometimes think himſelf endangered by the 
virtues of a ſubject; he may dread the ſucceſsful general or 


| the popular orator ; his avarice may point out golden confiſca- 


tions; and his guilt may whiſper that he can only be ſecure 
by * 6 all power of revenge. * 
But what can a parent hope from the oppreſſion of thoſe who 


were born to his protection, of thoſe who can diſturb him wit 


no competition, who can enrich him with no ſpoils? Why 
cowards are cruel may be eaſily diſcovered ; but for what rea- 
ſon, not more infamous than cowardice, can that man delight 
in _— who has nothing to fear ? | 
he unjuſtifiable ſeverity of a parent is loaded with this ag- 
vation, that thoſe whom he injures are always in his ſight. 
e injuſtice of a prince is often exerciſed upon thoſe of * 
he never had any perſonal or particular knowledge; and the 
ſentence which he pronounces, whether of baniſhment, im- 
Mp a or death, removes from his view the man whom 
e condemns, But the domeſtick oppreſſor dooms himſelf to 
youn upon thoſe faces which he clouds with terror and with 
ſorrow; and beholds every moment the effects of his own 
barbarities. He that can bear to give continual pain to thoſe. 
who ſurround him, and can walk with ſatisfaction in the gloom 
of his own preſence ; he that can ſee ſubmiſſive miſery without 
relenting, and meet without emotion the eye that implores 
mercy, or demands juſtice, will ſcarcely be amended by — 
a | | range 
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ſtrance or admonition; he has found means 838 
avenues of tenderneſs, and arming his heart againſt the force 
of reaſon. lo. | 8 
Even though no conſideration ſhould be paid to the great 
law of ſocial beings, by which every individual is commanded 
to conſult the happineſs of others, yet the harſh parent is leſs 
to be vindicated any other criminal, becauſe he leſs pro- 
vides for the happineſs of himſelf. Every man, however little 
he loves others, would willingly be loved; every man hopes 
to live long, and therefore hopes for that time at which he 
ſhall fink back to imbecility, and muſt depend for eaſe and 
cheerfulneſs upon the officiouſneſs of others. But how has he 
obviated the inconveniences of old age, who alienates from 
him the aſſiſtance of his children, and whoſe bed muſt be ſur- 
rounded in his laſt hours, in the hours of languor and dejec- 
tion, of impatience and of pain, by ſtrangers to whom his life 
is indifferent, or by enemies to whom his death is deſirable? 
 Piety will indeed in good minds overcome provocation, and 
thoſe who have been haraiſed by brutality will forget the inju · 
ries which they have ſuffered, ſo far as to perform the laſt duties 
with alacrity and zeal. But ſurely no reſentment can be equally 
painful with kindneſs thus undeſerved, nor can ſeverer puniſh- 
ment be imprecated upon a man not wholly loſt in meanneſs 
and ſtupidity, than, through the tediouſneſs of decrepitude, to 
be reproached by the kinef of his own children, to receive 
not the tribute-but the alms of attendance, and to owe every 
relief of his miſeries, not to gratitude but to mercy. , | 
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No depiavit of the mind 1 "om more | Fequeatdy 4. 
juſtly cenſured ingratitude. There is indeed ſufficient 


reaſon for looking on thoſe that can return evil for good, and re- 
y kindneſs and aſſiſtance with hatred or ele, as cor- 
—— beyond the common * of wickedneſs ; nor will 
he, who has once been clearly detected in acts of injury to his 
benefactor, deſerve to be ee among ſocial beings; he 
has endeavoured to deſtroy confidence, to 1 ſympathy, | 
and to turn every man's attention wholly on himſelf. 
There is always danger left the honeſt abhorrence of a 
crime ſhould raiſe "he paſſions with too much violence 
the man to whom * is imputed. In e as * is 
Vor. III. * more 


* 


* 
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more enormous, it ought to be aſcertained by ſtronger evi 
dence. The charge againſt ingratitude is very general; al. 
moſt every man can tell . avours he has conferred upon 
nene and how . bappineſs he has beſtowed without 
return; but perhaps, if theſe patrons and protectors were 
confronted with any whom they boaſt of having befriended, 
it would often appear that they conſulted only their pleaſure or 
vanity, and repaid. — 1 their petty donative _— gratifi- 
cations of inſolenee and indulgence. of contempt. . , | 

It has happened that much of my time has been paſſed in 
a dependent ſtate, and conſequentiy I have received many 
favours in the opinion of thoſe at 2 expence I have been 
maintained; yet I do not feel in my heart any. burning 
tude or tumultuous affection ; and, as I e 
ſuppoſe myſelf leſs ſuſceptible of virtuous paſſions than the ref 
. of mankind, — — of my life before you, that 
you may, by your judgment of my conduct, eſther” reform or 
confirm my — ſentiments. 

My father was the ſecond ſon of a LO Re * weal- 
thy family. He married a lady of equal birth, yhoſe fortune, 
joined to his own, might have ſupported his poſterity in ho- 
nour ; but being gay and ambitious, he 6 on his 
friends to procure him a * which gave him an op 
of diſplaying his ele; ge jm wp eee. was 
equally leaſed with wy 4 an 
they both: juſtified, their profuſion to n rs ay or 1 
vouring to believe it neceſſary to the extenſion of their ac- 
quaintance, and improvement- of A intereſt; and whene- 
ver any place became vacant, _ expected to be repaid, 
In the midſt of theſe hopes my father was ſnatched away by 
an apoplexy; and my mother, go — had no pleaſure but in 
2 eee aſſemblies, and e mere finding chat 

live no longer in her 7 rank, ſunk into 
. and in two years wore out her life with envy and 
. e than myſelf 
was ſent with a ſiſter, one younger than myſelf, 
to the elder brother of my father. year, were not Fo 
ble of obſerving how much fortune influences affection, 
flattered ourſelves on the road with the tenderneſs and regard 
with which we ſhould be treated by our uncle. Our recep- 
* was rather 44 id than malignant ; we were introduced 
ow you ins, and for the firſt month more fre- 


— 2 than upbraided ; but 3 in a ſhort time we 
= — repreſſed, our dreſs neglected, our cer 
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ments unregarded, and our requeſts referred to the houſe- 


keeper, 11 ff IH e 
The forms of decency were now violated, and every da 
produced new inſults. We were ſopn brought to the neceſ- 
ſity of receding from our imagined equality with our couſins, 
to whom we ſunk into humble companions without choice or 
influence, expected only to echo their opinions, facilitate their 
deſires, and accompany their rambles. It was unfortunate 
that our early introduction into polite company, and habitual 
knowl of the arts of civility, had given us ſuch an appear- 
ance of ſuperiority to the awkward  baſhfulneſs of our rela- 
tions, as naturally drew reſpect and preference from every 
ſtranger ; and my aunt was forced to aſſert the dignity of her 
own children while they were ſculking in corners for fear of 
notice, and hanging down their heads in filent confuſion, by 
relating the / indiſcretion of our father, diſplaying her own 
kindneſs, lamenting the miſery of birth without eſtate, and 
declaring her anxiety for our future proviſion, and the expe- 
dients which ſhe had formed to ſecure us from thoſe follies or 
crimes, to which the conjunction of pride and want often gives 
occaſion, In a ſhort time care was taken to prevent ſuch vex- 
atious miſtakes ; we were told, that fine clothes would only 
fill our heads with falſe expectations, and our dreſs was there- 

fore accommodated to our fortune. ns | 
Childhood is not eaſily dejected or mortified. We felt no 
laſting pain from inſolence or neglect; but finding that we 
were favoured and commended by all whoſe —. did not 
prompt them to diſcountenance us, preſerved our vivacity and 
ſpirit to years of greater ſenſibility. It then became irkſome 

and diſguſting bo live without any principle of action but the 
will of another, and we often met privately in the garden to 
lament our condition, and to eaſe our hearts with mutual nar- 
rati ves of caprice, peeviſhneſs, and affront. 0 
There are innumerable modes of inſult and tokens of con- 
tempt, for which it is not eaſy to find a name, which vaniſh. 
to nothing in an attempt to deſcribe them, and yet may, by 
continual repetition, make day paſs after day in ſorrow and in 
terror. Phraſes of curſory compliment and eſtabliſhed ſaluta- 
tion may, by a different modulation of the voice, or caſt of 
the countenance, convey contrary meanings, and be | 
from indications of reſpe& to expreſſions of ſcorn, The de- 
pendant who cultivates delicacy. in himſelf very little conſults 
his own tranquillity, My unhappy vigilance is every moment 
diſcovering ſome petulance of accent, or arrogance of mien, 
ſome vehemence of interrogation, or quickneſs of reply, that 
_ recalls 
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recalls my poverty to my mind, and which I feel moreacitel 
as I know not how to reſent it. | 
You are not, however, to imagine, that I think myſelf diſ- 
charged from the duties of eratituds; only becauſe my relations. 
do not adjuſt their looks, or tune their voices to my expecta- 
tion. The inſolence of benefaction terminates not in negative 
rudeneſs or obliquities of inſult. I am often told in expreſs 
terms of the miſeries from which charity has ſnatched me, while 
multitudes are ſuffered by relations equally near to devolve 
upon the pariſh ; and have more than once heard it numbered 
among other favcurs, that I am admitted to the ſame table 
with my couſins. _ | 5 
That I fit at the firſt table I muſt acknowledge, but I fit 
there only that I may feel the ſtings of inferiority. My en- 
quiries are 2 my opinion is overborn, my aſſertions 
are controverted, and as inſolence always propagates itſelf, the 
ſervants overlook me, in imitation of their maſter; if I call 
modeſtly, I am not heard; if loudly, my uſurpation of autho- 
rity is checked by a general frown. Iam often obliged to look 
uninvited upon delicacies, and ſometimes deſired to riſe upon 


very ſlight pretences. | 
The incivilities to which I am expoſed would give me leſs 
pain, were they not aggravated by the tears of my ſiſter, whom 
the young ladies are hourly tormenting with every art of femi- 
nine perſecution. As it is ſaid of the ſupreme magiſtrate of 
Venice, that he is a prince in one place and a ſlave in another, 
my ſiſter is a ſervant to her couſins in their apartments, and a 
companion only at the table. Her wit and beauty draw fo 
much regard away from them, that = never ſuffer her to. 
appear with them in any place where they ſolicit notice, or 
expect admiration ; and when they are viſited by neighbouring 
ladies, and paſs their hours in domeſtick amuſements, ſhe is 
ſometimes called to fill a vacancy, inſulted with contemptubus 
freedoms, and diſmiſſed to her needle when her place is ſup- 
plied. The heir has of late, by the inſtigation of his ſiſters, 
to haraſs her with clowniſh jocularity ; he ſeems inclined 
to make his firſt rude eſſays of waggery upon her; and by 
the connivance, if not encouragement of his father, treats her 
with ſuch licentious brutality, as I cannot bear, though I can- 
not puniſh it. PO ARE Te 
I beg to be informed, Mr, RamBrEtR, how much we can 
be ſuppoſed to owe to beneficence, exerted on terms like 
theſe? to beneficence which pollutes its gifts with contumely, 
and may be truly ſaid to pander to pride? I CAM of + wi 


/ 
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told, whether inſolenee does not reward its own liberalities, 


and whether he that exacts ſervility can with juſtice at the ſame 
time expect affection ? | 


I am, SIR, Ee. 
HYPERDULUS. 


NumMB. 150. SATURDAY, Auguſt 24, 1751. 


O munera nosdum 


IntelleBa Deum! | | Lucan. 
——— Thou chiefeſt Es | 
Beftow'd by Heav'n, but ſeldom underſtood. Rows. 


As daily experience makes it evident that misfortunes are 
unavoidably incident to human life, that calamity will neither 
be repelled by fortitude, nor eſcaped by flight; neither awed 
by greatneſs, nor eluded by obſcurity ; philoſophers have en- 
deavoured to reconcile us to that condition which they cannot 
teach us to mend, by perſuading us that moſt of our evils are 
made afflictive only by ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that 
nature has annexed to every viciſſitude of external circumſtan- 
ces, ſome advantage ſufficient to overbalance all its inconve- 
niences” - Bu 
This attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpected of reſemblance 
to the practice of phyſician who, when they cannot mitigate 
pain, deſtroy bility, and endeavour to conceal by opiates 
the inefficacy of their other medicines, The pany aprons of 
calamity have more frequently gained applauſe to their wit, 
than acquieſcence to their arguments; nor has it appeared that 
the moſt muſical oratory or {ubtle ratiocination has been able 
long to overpower the anguiſh of oppreſſion, the tediouſneſs of 
languor, or the longings of want. | | 5 
et it may be generally remarked, that where much har 
been attempted, ſomething has been performed; though the 
diſcoveries or acquiſitions of man are not always adequate to 


\ 
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the expectations of his pride, they are at leaſt ſufficient to ani- 
mate his induſtry.” The antidotes with which philoſophy has 
medicated the cup of lite, though they cannot give it ſalubrity 
and ſweetneſs, have at leaſt allayed its — and contem- 
pered its malignity; the balm which ſhe drops upon the 
you of the mind abates their pain, though it cannot heal 
em. | | 
By ſuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we ſecure our. 
ſelves from vain and immoderate diſquiet; we preſerve for bet- 
ter purpoſes that ſtrength which would be unprofitably waſted 
in wild efforts of deſperation, and maintain that circumſpec- 
tion which may enable us to ſeize every ſupport, and improve 
every alleviation, This calmneſs will be more eaſily obtained, as 
the attention is more powerfully withdrawn from the contem- 
plation of unmingled unabated evil, and diverted 'to thoſe acci- 
dental benefits which prudence may confer on every ſtate. 
Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in misfortune, 
but almoſt to allure us to it, by repreſenting it as neceſſary to 
the pleaſures of the mind. He that never was acquainted with 
adverſity, ſays he, has ſeen the world but on one fide, and is ig- 
norant of half the ſcenes of nature. He invites his pupil to 
calamity, as the Syrens allured the paſſengers to their coaſts, 
by promiſing that he ſhall return raw 2s;, with increaſe of 
knowledge, with enlarged views, and multiplied ideas. 
Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, the firſt paſſion 
and the laſt ; and — always predominates in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the contemplative faculties.” He who eaſily 
comprehends all that is before him, and ſoon exhauſts any ſin- 
gle ſubject, is always eager for new enquiries ; and in pro- 
portion as the intellectual eye takes in a wider prope it 
muſt be gratified with variety by more rapid flights, and bolder 
excurſions ; nor perhaps can Girw be propoſed to thoſe who 
have been accuſtomed to the pleaſures of thought, a more 
powerful incitement to any undertaking, than the hope of filli 
their fancy with , new images, of clearing their doubts, an 
enlightening their reaſon. 4 97 6 . 228 
hen Th in Valerius Flaccus, would incline the young 
prince Acaſtus to accompany him in the firſt. eſſay of naviga- 
tion, he diſperſes his apprehenſions of danger by repreſenta- 
tions of the new tracts oF earth and heaven which the expedi- 
tion would ſpread before their eyes ; and tells him with what 
rief he will hear, at their return, of the countries which 
the ſhall have ſeen, and the toils which they have ſurmount- 
bby | 0 quantum 
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| Led by. our * what tracts immenſe we trace! 

| m ſeas remote, what funds of ſcience raiſe ! _ 
L pain to thought I but when th heroick band. wg 
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 Htaftus was 98 prevai roar et by his ciiofity' to for rocks 
and hardſhips at ike mit his life to the winds ; 
and the fame motives have in all ages had the fame effect ied 
thoſe ' whom the defire of fame or wiſdom has'  Giffinguihied 
from the lower orders of mankind. 

If therefore it can be proved that diftreſs is eee to the 
attainment of knowledge, and that a happy fituation "hides 
from us fo large a part of the =_ of meditation, the enyy of 
_ who Tepine at the 1ence and ſplendor will be 

diminiſhed ; for ſuch 11 07 here of mental ſuperorit) 
that 5 on Whom nature or ſtud bby he have conferred ", wou 4 
purchaſe the gifts of fortune by 
It is certain, that however 447 Hhbtbrick of "O30 may ave 
_ dreſſed adverſity with extrinſick ornaments, he has juſtly re- 
preſented it as affording ſome opportunities of 'ob{ervation,' 
which cannot be found in, continual ſucceſs;' he Hag truly af- 
ſerted, that to eſcape misfortune is to want inſtruction, and 
that to live at eaſe is to live in ignorance. 50 

As no man can enjoy happineſs without thinking that he en- 
joys it, the experience of calamity js neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe 

better fortune; for the good of our preſent fate 15 merely 
comparative, and the evil Lied K man feels will be ſuffi- 
cient to diſturb and haraſs him, if he does not know how much 
he eſcapes, The luſtre of diamonds is invigorated by the in- 
terpoſition of darker bodies; the lights of a picture are created 
by the ſhades. The higheſt pleaſure which nature has indul pa 
to ſenſitive perception, is that of reſt after fatigue ; yet 
ſtate which labour heightens into delight, is of itſelf only ak, 
and is incapable of- atpfying the mind without the ſuperaddi- 
tion of diverſified * 


Proſperi ty, 5 
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Proſperity, as is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very much obſtructs 
the knowledge of ourſelves. No man can form a juſt eſti- 
mate of his own powers by unactive ſpeculation. That forti- 
tude which has encountered no dangers, that prudence which 
has ſurmounted no difficulties, that integrity which has been 
attacked by no temptations, can at beſt be"conſtdered but as 
gold not yet 2 to the teſt, of which therefore the true 
value cannot be a , a ct 8, 5h lifts 9 an 
adverſary, receive, ſays the philoſopher, the reward of vic- 
tory, 2 no N to the * If it be the aden 
happineſs of man to contemplate himſelf with ſatis faction, and 
to receive the gratulations of his own conſcience, he whoſe 
courage has made way amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, and 
whoſe vigour has broken through the fnares of diſtreſs, has 
many adyantages over thoſe that have flept in the ſhades of in- 
dolence, and-whoſe retroſpect of time can entertain them with 
nothing but day riſing upon day, and year gliding after year, 

Equally neceſſary is ſome variety of fortune to a nearer in- 
ſpection of the manners, principles, and affections of man- 
kind, Princes, when they know the opinions or grie- 
vances of their ſubjects, find it neceſſary to ſteal away from 
guards and attendants, and mingle on equal terms among the 
people, To him who is known to have the power of doing 

ood or harm, nothing is ſhown in its natural form. The 

haviour of all that approach him is regulated by his humour, 
erer are — to his 2 0 aps 2 
ings determin is opinions; whatever arm ſuſpicion, 
— excite e is carefully 5 and nothing ap- 
pears but uniformity of ſentiments and ardour of affection. It 
may be obſerved that the unvaried complaiſance which ladies 
have the right of exacting, keeps them generally unſkilled in 
human nature; proſperity will always enjoy the female prero- 
gatives, and therefore muſt be always in danger of female ig- 
norance, Truth is ſcarcely to be heard, but by thoſe from 
whom it can ſerve no intereſt to conceal it. | 


s 
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But wrapt in error is the human mind. 1 | t 

And n bliſs is ever inſecure: 5 5 
Know we what fortune E remains behind? 2 

Know we how long preſent ſhall endure? Warr. 


Ta E writers of medicine and phyſi y have traced, with 
great appearance of accuracy, the effects of time upon the hu». 
man body, by marking the various periods of the conſtitution, 
and the ſeveral ſtages by which animal life makes its progreſs 
from infancy to decrepitude. Though their obſervations have 
not enabled them to diſcover how manhood may be accelerated, 
or old age retarded, yet ſurely, if they be conſidered only as 
the ws a of curioſity, they are of equal importance 
with conjectures on things more remote, with catalogues of 
the fixed ſtars, and calculations of the bulk of planete. 

It had been a taſk worthy, of the moral philoſophers to have 
conſidered, with equal care the elimactericks of the mind; to 
have pointed out the time at which ery paſſion begins and' 
| ceaſes to predominate, and noted the regular variations of de- 
ſire, and the ſucceſſion of one appetite to another. e 

The periods of mental change are not to be ſtated wich 
equal certainty: our bodies grow up under the care of nature, 
and depend ſo little on our own management, that ſomething 
more than negligence is neceſſary to diſcompoſe their ſtructure, 


or impede their N But our minds are committed in a 


great meaſure firſt to the direction of others, and aſterwards 


of ourſelves, It would be difficult to protract the weakneſs of 
infancy beyond the uſual time, but the mind may be very ea- 
lily hindered from its ſhare of improvement, and the bulk und 
ſtrength of manhood muſt, without the aſſiſtance of 9 


* 


* 


2 . be informed only with the underſtanding of a 
ild. / RS 
Yet amidſt all the diſorder and inequality which variety of 

diſcipline, EXUTPE, converſation, and employment produce in 
the intellectual advances of different men, there is ſtill diſco. 
vered by a vigilant ſpectator, ſuch a general and remote ſimi- 
litude, as may be expected in the ſame common nature affected 
by external circumſtances indefinitely varied. We all enter 
the world in equal ignorance, gaze round about us on the ſame 
objects, and have our firſt pains and pleaſures, our firft hopes 
and fears, our firſt averſions and deſires, from the ſame cauſes; 
and though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider proſpects 
to our view, and accidental impulſes determine us to different 
paths, yet as every mind, however vigorous or abſtracted, is 
neceſſitated, in its preſent ſtate of union, to receive its infor- 
mations, and execute its purpoſes, by che intervention of the 
body, the uniformity of our eorporeal nature communicates it- 
ſelf to our intellectual operations; and thoſe whoſe abilities or 
knowledge incline them moſt to deviate from the general round 
11 life, are recalled from excentricity by the laws of their ex- 
If we conſider the exereiſes of the mind, it will. be found 
that in each part of life ſome particular faculty is more eini- 
nently employed. When the treafures of knowledge are firſt 
opened before us, while novelty blooms alike on either hand, 
and every thing equally unknown and unexamined ſeems of 
equal value, the power of the foul is principally exerted in a 
vivacious and deſultory curiofity. She applies by turns to 
every object, enjoys it for a ſhort time, and flies with equal 
ardour to another. She delights to catch up looſe and uncon- 
nected ideas, but ſtarts away from ſyſtems and complications 
which would obſtruct the rapidity of her tranſitions, and de- 
tain her long in the ſame purſuit. 0 5 
When a number of diſtin images are collected by theſe 
erratick and haſty ſurveys, the fancy. is buſied in arranging 
them; and be e oh into pleaſing pictures with more 
reſemblance to the realities of life as experience advances, and 
new obſervations rectify the former. While the judgment is 
yet-uninformed and 2 to compare the draughts of fiction 
with their originals, we are delighted with improbable adven- 
tures — virtues, and inimitable characters: But in 


tion as we have more opportunities of acquainting our- 


ſelves with living nature, we are ſooner diſguſted with copies 
| We firſt diſcard ab- 
er de- 
grees 


ip which there appears no reſemblance, 
ſurdity and impoſſibility, then exact greater and great 
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| gices of probability, but at laſt become cold and infenfible to 
the charms of falſehood, however ſpecious, and from the imi- 
tations of truth, which are never perfect, transfer our affec- 
Now commences the reign of judgment or reaſon; we be- 
gin to find little pleaſure but in comparing arguments, - ſtating 
propoſitions, diſentangling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, 
and deducing conſequences. Ihe painted vales of ar og | 
tion are deſerted, and our intellectual activity is exerciſed in 
winding through the labyrinths of os and toiling with 
firm and cautious ſteps up the narrow tracts of demonſtration. 
Whatever may lull vigilance, or miſſead attention, is contemp- 
tuouſly rejected, and every diſguiſe in which error may be con- 
cealed, is carefully obſerved, till by degrees a certain number 
of inconteſtable or unſuſpected propoſitions are eſtabliſhed, 
| and at laft concatenated" into arguments, or compacted into 
ſyſtems. VE | * | | + 1 OS 031800] 
At length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, and the mind lies at 
eaſe in the contemplation of her own attainments, without any 
defire of new ' conqueſts or excurſions, This is the age of 
recollection and narrative; the opinions are ſettled, — the 
avenues of apprehenſion ſhut againſt any new intelligence; 
the days that are to follow muft paſs in the inculcation of pre- 
cepts already collected, and aſſertion of tenets already received; 
nothing is henceforward ſo odious as oppoſition, ſo inſolent as 
doubt, or ſo dangerous as novel. 
In like manner the paſſions uſurp the ſeparate command of 
the ſucceffive periods of life. To the happineſs of ous. firſt 
years nothing more ſeems e Ae freedom from re» 
ſtraint: Every man may remember that if he was left to him. 
felf, and indulged in the diſpoſal of his own time, he was once 
content without the ſuperaddition of any actual pleaſure, The 
new world is itfelf a banquet; and till we have exhauſted 
the freſhneſs of life, we have always about us ſufficient grati» 
fications : the ſunſhine quickens us to play, and the in- 
yites us to lee. ue e engt 
But we ſoon become unſatisfied with negative felicity, and 
are ſolicited by our ſenſes and appetites to more powerful dan 
lights, as the taſte of him who has ſatisfied his hunger muſt be 
excited by artificial ſtimulations. The ſimplicity of natural 
amuſement is now paſt, and art and contrivance muſt improve 
our pleaſures ; but in time, art like nature, is exhauſted, 
and the ſenſes can' no longer ſupply the cravings of the intel- 


lect. 
The 
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The attention is then transferred from pleaſure to intereſt, 
in which pleaſure is perhaps included, though diffuſed to a wi- 
der extent, and protracted through new gradations. Nothing 
now: dances before the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings 
in the ear but the voice of fame; wealth, to which, however 
variouſly denominated, every man at ſome time or other af. 
pires ; power, which all wiſh to obtain within their circle of 
Action; and fame, which no man, however high or mean, 
however wiſe or ignorant, was yet able to deſpiſe. Now pru- 
Pn and 8 t exert their e No hour is devoted 
wholly to any preſent enjoyment, no act or purpoſe terminates 
in i be ee to Go diſtant end ; the 
accompliſhment of one deſign begins another, and the ulti. 
mate wiſh is always puſhed off to its former diſtance. 
Alt length fame is obſerved to be uncertain, and power to 
be dangerous ; the man whoſe vigour and alacrity begin to for- 
fake him, by degrees eontracts his deſigns, remits his former 
1 of purſuits, and extends no longer his regard to 
any other honour than the reputation of wealth, or any other 
uence than his power, Avarice is generally the laſt paſ- 
fron of thoſe lives of which the firſt part has been ſquandered 
in . the cage 3 to 1 2 He that 22 
under the fatigue of getting wealth, lulls hi 2 Wi 
milder buſineſs of fave 2 15 bo 
lj have in this view of life conſidered men as actuated only 
by natural deſires, and yielding to Geir own inclinations, with- 
out regard to ſuperior princi ay which the force of external 
agents may be counteraRted, | the temporary prevalence of 
paſſions reſtrained. Nature will indeed always operate, hu- 
man defires will be always ranging ; but theſe motives, though 
very powerful, are not refiſtleſs ; nature may be regulated, 
and defires governed; and to contend with the predominance 
of ſucceſſive paſſions, to be endangered firſt by one affection, 
and then by another, is the condition upon which we are to 
—.— time, the time of our preparation for that ſtate which 
_ put an end to experiment, to diſappointment, and to 
Per 4 3 . 
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A nee 

* was | he wiſdom,” fays N « of a ancient times, to 
« conſider what is moſt uſeful a5 moſt illuſtrious.“ If 
this rule be applied to works of genius, ſcarcely any ſpecies 
of compoſition deſerves more to be cultivated than the epiſto- 
lary ſtyle, ſince none is of more various or frequent n 
through the whole ſubordination of human lifſſeGQ. 

It has yet happened that among the numerous writers which. 
our nation has produced, equal perhaps always in force and, 
genius, and of late in elegance and accuracy, to thoſe of any; * 
other country, very few have endeavoured to diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves by the publication of letters, except ſuch as were writ- 
ten in r dif e of publick truſts, -and _ the tranſac- 
tion of great affairs; which, mn they , afford , precedents | 
to the miniſter, and memorials to the hiſtorian, are of no uſe; 
as examples of the familiar * or adele of private correſ- 
pondence. f 

If it be enquired by foreignars, how this deficiency h us 
happened in the literature of a country, where all indulge them- 
ſelves with ſo little danger in ſpeaking and _— may we 

not without either bigotry or arrogance inform them, that it muſt 
be imputed to our contempt of trifles, and our due ſenſe of 
the dignity of the publick? We do not think it reaſonable 
to fill the world with volumes from which nothing can be 
learned, nor expect that the employments of the buſy, or the 
amuſements of the gay, ſhould give way to narratives of our 
private affairs, complaints of abſence, expreſſions of ne, 

or declarations of br 
A light peruſal of the innumerable letters by which te 
wits of France have ſignalized their names, will prove that 
other nations need not be diſcouraged from the like attempts by 
the conſeiouſneſs of inability; for ſurely it is not very diffi- 
<alt to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to magnify / familiar in- 
cidents, 

3 
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cidents, repeat adulatory profeſſions, accumulate ſervile hyper- 
boles, and produce all that can be found in the deſpicable re. 
mains of Voiture and Scarron. | 
Vet as much of life muſt be paſſed in affairs conſiderable 
only by theit frequent occurrence, and much of the pleaſure 
which our condition allows, muſt be produced by giving ele- 
gance to trifles, it is neceſſary. to learn how to become little 
without becoming mean, to maintain the neceſſary inter- 
courſe of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions by 
agreeable appearances, . It had therefore been of advantage, 
if ſuch of our writers as have excelled in the art of deco- 
rating inſignificance, had ſupplied us with a few fallies of in- 
nocent palety, effuſions of honeſt tenderneſs, or exclamations 
of 'unimportant hurry, . . 4 119 A 
Precept has generally been poſterior to performance. The 
art of compoſing works of genius has never been taught 
but by the example of thoſe who performed it by natural 
vigour” of imagination, and rectitude of judgment. As we 
have few letters, we have likewiſe a few criticiſms upon the 
— ſtyle. The obſervation with which Fa has intro- 
his puges of  inanity, are ſuch as give him little claim to 
the rank aſſigned him by Dryden among the oriticks. Letters, 
ſays he, are intended as reſemblances of converſation, and the chief 
extellenties of converſation are good-humour and good-breeding. 
This remark, equally valuable for its novelty and propriety, 
he dilates and enforces with an appearance of complete acqui- 
eſeenee in his own diſcovery, oo" ne, 1 
No man was ever in doubt about the moral qualities of a 
letter, It has been always known that he who endeavours to 
| pleaſe muſt appear pleaſed, and he who would not provoke 
rudeneſs muſt not practiſe it. But the queſtion among thoſe 


\ 


who eſtabliſh rules for an epiſtolary performance is how gaiety | 


or civility may be properly expreſſed ; as among the criticks 
in hiſtory it is not conteſted whether truth ought to be pre- 
| ſerved, but by what mode of diction it is beft adorned, * 
As letters are written on all ſubjects, in all ſtates of mind, 
they cannot be properly'reduced to ſettled rules, or deſcribed 
by any fingle charaQeriftick ; and we may ſafely FRI 
our minds from critical embarraſſments, by determining that 
a letter has no peculiarity but its form, that nothing is to 
be refuſed admiſſion, which would be proper in any other me- 
thod of treating the ſame ſubject. The qualities of the epiſtolary 
ſtyle moſt frequently required are eaſe and ſimplicity, an even 
flow of unlaboured diction, and an artleſs arrangement of ob- 
vious ſentiments. Zut theſe directions are no ſooner applied 
ä 
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to uſe, than their ſcantineſs and imperfection become evident. 
Letters are written to the great and to the mean, to the learned 
and the ignorant, at reſt and in diſtreſs, in ſport and in paſ- 
ſion. Nothing can be more improper than eaſe and laxity of 
expreſſion, when the importance of the ſubject er 
2 — or the dignity of the perſon exats reverence. . 
That letters d be written with ſtrict. conformity ad | 
nature is true; becauſe nothing but conformity to nature can 
make any eompoſition beautiful or juſt. But it is natural to 
depart from familiarity of language upon ocraſions not fami- 
liar. Whatever elevates the ſentiments will conſequent] raiſe 
the expreſſion ; whatever fills-us with hope or tetror, will pro- 
duce ſome perturbationof images, and ſome ediſtortions 
of phraſe, ' Wherever we are ſtudious to 5 
of Mir ne our firſt — rendemaignd 
ur opinion by ſtudied: ortanibnts, pk k and 


a ce of ſty 
| Fe 43 nh odmick; ſens: be allowed by Ho- 


race to raiſe their language in the tranſports of anger to the 
| — id vehemenee of rage the epiſtolary writer may like- 


without cetifure 1twith the varieties of his mat- 
2 If great events are to de related, he may with all the 
ſolemnity of an - hiſtorian deduce them from their ! cauſes, 
connect them with their concomitants, and trace them to 
their conſequences. If a diſputed poſition is to be eſta- 
bliſhed, or a remote principle to be inveſtigated, he may 
detail his reaſonings with all the nicety of ſyllogi iſtick me- 
thod. If a menace is to be averted, or a benelt in, implored, he 
may, without any violation of the edits of criticiſm, call 
every power of rhetorick to his aſſiſtance, and try every inlet 
at which love or pity enters the heart. 

Letters that have no other end than the entertainment of 
the correſpondents are more properly regulated by critical 
| precepts, becauſe the matter and ſtyle are equally arbitrary, 
and rules are more neceſlary, as there is a larger power 
of choice, In letters of this kind, ſome conceive art grace- 
ful, and others think negligence amiable ; ſome model them 
by the ſonnet ; and will allow them no means of ,delight- 
ing but the ſoft lapſe of calm mellifluence ; others juſt 
them by the epigram, and expect pointed ſentences and for- 
eible — 1 he one party conſiders exemption from 
faults as the height of excellence, the other looks upon 
neglect of excellence as the moſt diſguſting fault; one avoids 
cenſure, the other aſpires to praiſe; one is always i in dan- 


ger 
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of indy. the other continually on the brink of af- 


"When the ſubject has no intrinſick k dignity, it muſt neceſ. 
farily owe its attractions to artificial embelliſhments, and may 
at all ad es which the art of writing can ſup. 

ply. He that, lik ike Pliny, ſends his friend a; portion for his 
daughter, will, avithout Pliny's eloquence or addreſs, find 
means of exciting gratitude, and ſecuring acceptance; but he 
that has no preſent to make but a garlan and, a ribbon, or ſome 
petty curioſity, muſt endeayour to een it by his man- 
ner of giving it. 

Tbe purpoſe for which letters are eitten hon ne intel; 
a is communicated, or buſineſs tranſacted, is to pre- 

in the minds of the abſent. either love or eſteem; to 

| excite love we muſt impart pleaſure, and to raiſe = ha 
we muſt diſcover abilities. ure well generally, be gi- 
ven, as abilities are diſplayed by ſcenes imagery, points 
of conceit, unexpected ſallies, and artful compliments. Tri- 
fles always require exuberance of ornament ; N budding 
which has no can be valued only for the 
its decorations. The pebble muſt be Aihed 1 care, 
which hopes to be valued as a diamond; and words ought 
ſurely to be laboured, when they are intended n fand fr 
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He that has an unwelcome meſſage to deliver, may give ſome: 
proof of tenderneis and delicac ww by a ceremonial introduction 

and gradual diſcovery, becauſe the ming, upon which che 
weight of ſorrow is to, fall, gains time for the collection of 
its powers; but nothing is more abſurd than to delay the com- 


munication of pleaſure, to torment mene * impatience. 


and to delude hope by anticipation, At ic 79. An . 


I ſhall! therefore forbear the arts by which correſpondehts; 
generally ſecure admiſſion, for I have too long remarked the 


power of vanity, to doubt that I ſhall. be read by yo With a 


diſpoſition to approve, when I declare that my narrative has 


no other banden dn: * illuſtrate an, PoanPurate you n 


obſervationa 
I af a $row! Ws ol whos patrimony had. 
been waſted: by a long ſucceſſion of ſquanderers, till he uns 
unable to ſupport y af his children, except. his heir, in thei 
hereditary dignity of idleneſs. Being therefore obliged to em- 
ploy that part of life in ſtudy which my progenitors had devoted 
to che hawk 8 hound, I was in my eighteenth year diſpatched . 
to the univerſity, without any ei honours. ., I had never 
killed a ſi woodcock, nor partaken one triumph ovYer a 
conquered fon. 15035) 
At the uniyerſity continued to cnlarge my acqui ;ſitions wich 
little envy of the noiſy happineſs which my elder brother had 
the fottune to enjoy, and having obtained my degree, retired 
to conſider at Tei ire to what rofeſſion Thould confine - 
Vol. III. . 4 E 


at 


Po 
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that application which had hitherto been diffipated in general 
knowledge. To deliberate upon a choice which cuſtom and 
honour forbid to be retracted, is certainly reaſonable, yet to let 
looſe the attention equally to the 2 and inconvenien- 
cies. of every employment is pot without danger; new motives 
are every moment operating on every fide ; and mechanicks 
have long ago diſcovered, that contrariety of equal attractions 
is _ ent to reft. LG EINE. . 
While I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old adventurer, 
who had been once the intimate friend of my father, arrived 
from the Indies with a large fortune; which he had ſo much 
harraſſed himſelf in obtaining, that fickneſs and infirmity left 
him no other deſire than to die in his native country. His 
wealth eaſily procured him an invitation to paſs his life with 
us, and being incapable of any amuſement but donverſation, 
he neceſſarily became familiarized to me, whom he found-ſtu- 
dious and domeſtick. Pleaſed with an opportunity of impart- 
ing my knowledge, and eager of any —_— that might 
increaſe it, I delighted his curioſity with hiſtorical narratives 
and explications of nature, and gratified his vanity by enqui- 
ries after the products of diſtant countries, and the cuſtoms of 
their inhabitants. . =] 8 K 8 
My brother ſaw how much I advanced in the favour of our 
gueſt, who being without heirs, was naturally expected to en- 
rich the family of his friend, but neither attempted to alienate 
me, nor to ingratiate himſelf He was indeed little qualified 
to ſolicit the affection of a traveller, for the remiſſneſs of his 
education had left him without any rule of action but his pre- 
ſent humour. He often forſook the old gentleman in the 
midſt of an > —44＋—9—— the horn ſounded 8 
and would an opportunity, not « ing 

— — but ſharing the wealth of the _ for — 
a new pointer, or the ſight of a horſe- race. UE 

It was therefore not long before our new friend deelared 
his intention of þequeathing to me the profits of his commerce, 
as the only eee 
to be rationa}fly enjoyed. This diſtinction drew upon me the 
envy not only of my brother but my father. 15 02, 0 
$ no man is willing to believe that he ſuffers by his on 
fault, they imputed the preference which I had obtained to adu- 
latory compliances, or malignant calumnies. To no purpoſe 
d I call upon my patron to atteſt my innocence, for who will 
believe what he wiſhes to be falſe ? In the heat of diſap- 
pointment they forced their inmate by repeated 3 


3 SET 
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from, the houſe, and I was ſoon, by che fame treatment, obliged 


to follow him. | 
He choſe a ts in the confines of Lengan, where 
reft, tranquillity, ine, reſtored him to part oſ che 
health which he had loft. I. pleaſed myſelf with perceivi 
that I was not likely te abtain the immediate [poſſeſſion 
wealth which no labour of mine had contributed to acquire 3 $ 
and that he, who bad thus diſtinguiſbed me, might hope to 
end his life without a total ftuſtration of theſe bleſſinge, . | 
whateyer be their real value, he had ſqught with ſo much di- 
8 2 en e » of 3 


eyery plate where. inftruction was tobe —— ined 
that by ranging through all the diverſities of life, 5 Ace: 
quuainted wa fully with human nature, and learned all that 
was to be known of the ways af men. 

It happened, however, -that I ſoon diſcovered how mnchen 
wanted to the completion of my knowledge, and found that, 
according to — remark, I had — ſeen the wotld 
but on one fide. My patron's confidence in his -increaſe of 
ſtrength tempted him to careleſſneſs and irr T he caught 
a feuer by riding in the rain, of which: ho the delirious on the 
third day. I buried him without any of the — affected grief 
or ſecret exultation; then to take a legal poſſeſſion 
of his fortune, 1 opened his cloſet, where 1 a will, 
made at his firſt arrival, b 3 was appointed the 
chief inheritor, and nothing wableft mg hut ey ſulßalant 
to ſupport me in the proſocution of my ſtudies. 

I had not yet ſound ſuch charms in — 25 to conti- 
nue it by any acts of or injuſtice, and made haſt to 
inform, my of the riches which had been given him, nat 
by the preference of kindneſa, but by the delays of -iadalence, 
and cowardice of age. The 1 flew like vul- 
e on thelr DDr Pub 
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liek by the tumule of their claims, and the ſplendor of their 


ſorrow. . a Fi 8 05 
It was now my part to eonſider how I ſhould repair the diſap- 
pointment. I could not but triumph in my long liſt of friends, 
which compriſed almoſt every name that power or know- 
ledge intitled to eminence, and in the proſpect of the innu- 
merable roads to honour and preferment, which J bad laid 
open to myſelf by the wiſe uſe of temporary riches. I be. 
lieved nothing neceſſary but that I ſhould continue that ac- 
quaintance to which I had been ſo readily admitted; and 
Ne had hitherto been cultivated on both ſides with equal 
OUT. ; Saint 
Full of theſe expectations, I one morning ordered a chair, 
with an intention to make my uſual circle of morning viſits. 
Where I firſt topped: I faw'two footmen lolling at the door, 
who told me, without any change of poſture, or collection of 
countenance, that their maſter was at home, and ſuffered' me 
to open the inner door without affiftance. 'I-found my friend 
ſtanding, and as I was tattling with my former freedom, was 
formally intreated to ſit down; but did not ſtay to be favoured 
with any further condeſcenſionnsk 7 nh 
My next experiment was made at the levee. of a ſtateſman, 
who received me with an embrace of tenderneſs, that he might 
with more decency publiſh my change of fortune to the ſy- 
cophants about him. After he had enjoyed the triumph of 
condolence, he turned to a wealthy ſtock- jobber, and left me 
expoſed to the ſcorn of thoſe who had lately courted my no- 
tice, and ſolicited my inter eit. 
I was then ſet down at the door of another,” who upon 
my entrance adviſed me with great ſolemnity to think of 
ſome ſettled proviſion for life. Teft him and hurried away to 
an old friend, whoprofeſſed himſelf unſuſceptible of 'any im- 
preſſions from rolrerity or misfortune,” and begged that he 
might ſee me when he was more at leiſur ee. 
At ſixty-ſeven doors at which I knocked in the firſt week 
after my appearance in a mourning” dreſs,''I was denied ad- 
miſſion at forty-ſix ; was ſuffered at fourteen to wait in the 
outer-room till buſineſs was diſpatched; at four was enter- 
tained with a few queſtions about the weather: at one 
heard the footman rated for bringing my name; and at 
two was informed, in the flow of converfation, how 
much a man of rank degrades himſelf by mean 32 NM 
My curioſity now led me to try what reception I ſhould find 
among the ladies; but I found that my patron had carried all 
my powers of pleaſing to the grave. I had — _ | 
; ebrate 


| : 
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colors as 4 wit, and not perceiving any languor-in my 
imagination, I eſſayed to revive that gaiety which had hi- 
therto broken out involuntarily before my ſentences were 
finiſhed. My remarks were now heard with a ſteady coun- 
tenance, and if, a girl appened to give ay to den mer 
riment, her ford S was repre ed with a frown by her 
mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come I ſcatter infirmity and diſeaſe; every lad 
whom I meet i in the Mall is s. too weary to walk ; all whom 1 
intteat to ſing are troubled with colds; if I propoſe cards, they 
are afflicted with the head-ach 3 if I invite te them to, the ar- 
dens, they cannot bear a re 

All this might be}, endured”; but there'i ISA claſs of Tr 
wis think my underftariding' impaired with my fortune, ex- 
alt themſelves # _ dignity — — ne wee we 

n to meet, preſume to. preſcribe. my conduct, regulate, 
Sons , and dire my Fates. "Another race, equally i 6-4 
pertinent and equally , deſpicable, are, every moment recom- 
mending to me an attention tomy intereſt, andthink themſelves 
entitled, by their ſuperior prudence, to Fenn me if 1 wok 

or move without — ck to profit. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of Wealth, that i its 
mands the ear of, greatneſs and the eye of beauty, gives bi- 
rit to the dull, an authority to the timorous, and leaves him 
from whom it” departs, without” virtue and without underſtand- 
ing, the ſport of rapes, the ſcoff of PINS the aye. of 
n and the et e 
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21 b h of #9 h 
my E dl al & 4 Att; 1 5 hoſt ity ticks, 
firft to examine and uni tat dy eli 75 


_ ancients upoti ae * MY their e es round up 

the world, and confider by what, cauſes the proſperity of com- 
tities is viſibly influenced, and why ſome are worſe, and 
others better nl Kam ay | 

e Ame method mliſt be purſued by by tim who $5 

4 eminent in any ler part of kno#edgs ki 
taſk is to ſearch books, the next to contem 
muſt firſt poſſeſs himielf of the inteflodtus ae rar 11 
thi diligence ef farmer s has accumulated, and then endes. 
your to increaſe them by his 6wn eolle&ions. 

The mental. diſeaſe of the preſent generation, is impatience 
of ſtudy, contemipt of the great maſters of ancient wiſdom, 
and a ſooſition to rely who * unaſſiſted genius and na- 
tural ſagacity. The wits of theſe happy days — diſcovered 
a way to fame, which the dull caution of our laborious anceſ- 
tors durſt never attempt; they cut the knots of ſophiſt 
which it was formerly the buſineſs of years to untie, ſolve . 
ficulties by ſudden irradiations of intelligence, and comprehend 
long proceſſes of argument by immediate intuition. 

"Fw who have flattered themſelves into this opinion of their 
own abilities, look down on all who waſte their lives over 
books, * of 1 25 85 . by — 

rpetual pupillage, ruitle e vouring to rem 
their barrenneſs by inceſſant — Ps or — their —4 
bleneſs by ſubſidiary ſtrength. They preſume that none would 
be more induſtrious than they, if they were not more ſenſible 
of deficiencies ; and repdlly conclude, that he who places no 

| | hw eee 
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shfidence in his on powers, owes his modeſty only to his 
wealnels. _ e l/ OE eee ee 
"It i howeyer certain, that no eſtimate is more in danger of 
erroneous calculations than ' thoſe by which a man computes, 

the force of his own genius. It generally happens at our en- 
trance into the world, that by the natural attra&ion of ſimili- 
tude, we. aſſociate with men like ourſelves, young, ſprightly, 


and ignotant, and rate out accompliſhments by compariſon wi 
theirs. ; when we have once obtained an acknowledged ſuperi- 
ority over our acquaintances, imagination and defire eaſily ex- 
wy it over the reſt of mankind, ànd if no accident forces us 
int ew emulations, we grow old, and die in admiration. of 
ourſelves. © 82 * _—_ > 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily liſtens ts 

the voice of idlenefs, and ſoothes the Number of life with 
continual dreams of extellence and greatneſs. A man elated 
by Confidence in his natural vigour of fancy and ſagacity of 
conjectute, foon concludes that he already pollefſes whatever 
toil and enquiry can confer. He then liſteris with eagerneſs to 
the wild obſectlons which folly has raiſed againſt the common 
means of improvement; talks of the dark chaos of indigeſted 
knowledgs ; deſcribes the miſchievous effects of heterogeneous 
ſciences fermenting in the mind; relates the blunders of let- 


tered Ignorance; expatiates on the heroick merit of thoſe 
who deviate from preſcription, or ſhake off authority; and 


ives vent to the inflations of his heart by declaring that he _ - 
G0 nothing to pedants and univerſities. * ee 
All theſe pretetifions, however confident, are very often 
vain. The lautels which ſuperficial acuteneſs gains in tri- 
umphs over 14 unſupported by vivacity, are obſerved. 
by Locke to be loſt, whenever real learning and rational dili- 
gence appear againſt het; the allies of guety are ſoon repreſſed 
by ealm confidence; and the artifices of ſubtilty are readily. 
detected by thoſe who, having carefully ſtudied the queſtion, 
are not eafily cerifoended of ſurpriſed. tn. 
But though the .contemner bf books had neither been de- 
ceived by others hor himſelf, and was really born with a 4 
ſurpaſſing the. ordinary abilities of. mankit 1+ yet ſure y ſuch - 
gifts of providence may be more propetly urged as incitements 
labour, than encoufagenients to hegJigence, He that ne- 
glects the culture of ground, naturally fertile, is more ſhame- 
Fully 2 5 than he whoſe field would ſcarcely rectmpenſe 
NDS c ( OG M 
Citerd tetnarks, that not to kiiow what has been tranſacted 
in former times, is to continue always a child. if no uſe is 
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made of the labours of. paſt ages, the world muſt remain al- 
ways in the infancy of knowledge. The diſcoveries of gvery 


ey it age be employed; . which the paſt generation. 
had di ach. 


unknown to ſo many nations, whom he cannot ſuppoſe. leſs 
Grecian or 
Egyptians ? © . . 8 
Every ſcience was thus far advanced towards perfection, by 
the emulous diligence of contemporary ſtudents, and the gra- 
dual diſcoveries of one age improving on another. Sometimes 
unexpected flaſhes of inſtruction were ſtruck out by the for- 
tuitous colliſion of happy incidents, or an involuntary concur-. 
rence of ideas, in which the philoſopher to whom they, hap- 
pened had no other merit than that of knowing their value, 
and tranſmitting, unclouded to poſterity, that light which had 
been kindled by cauſes out of his power, The happineſs of 
theſe caſual illuminations no man can promiſe to. himſelf, be- 
cauſe no, endeavours , can procure them; and therefore what- 
ever be our abilities or application, we muſt ſubmit to learn 
from others what perhaps would have lain hid for ever from 
human penetration, had not ſome remote enquiry brought 
it to view; as treaſures are thrown up by the ploughman 
and the digger in the rude exerciſe of their common occupa- 
tions. | GX | „ 
The man whoſe genius qualifies him for great undertakings, 
muſt at leaſt be content to learn from books the preſent ſtate 
of human knowledge ; that he may not aſcribe to himſelf the 
invention of arts generally known; weary his attention with 
experiments of which the event has been long regiſtered; and 
waſte, in attempts which have alread 5 ſucceeded or miſcarried, 
that time which might have been ſpent with uſefulneſs and 
honour upon new unde rta kings. „ 
But though the ſtudy of books is neceſſary, it is not ſuffi 
cient to conſtitute literary eminence, He that wiſhes to be 
counted among the en of poſterity, muſt add by his 
+ # 3 i me þ 92's 1 0 "OWN 
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own toil to the acquiſitions of his anceſtors, and ſecure | 
memory from neglect by ſome valuable improvement. This 
can only be effected by looking out upon the waſtes of the in- 
tellectual world, and extending the power of learning over 
regions yet undiſciplined and barbarous; or by ſurveying more 
exactly dur ancient dominions, and driving igdd "from. 6 
the fortreſſes and retreats where ſhe ſkulks undetected and un- 
diſturbed. Every ſcience has its diffigulties which pet call 


for- ſolution before wenattampt new ſyſteme df knowledge; 
_ _ country has its foreſts and marſhes, which it would 


to cultivate and drain, before diſtant eolonies are 
projected as 4 Wr 
itants. | 
No man ever yet became imitation. What 
hopes for the veneration of f oy muſt have invention! 4 
the deſign or the execution; either the effeck muſt itſelf be 
new, 'or the means by which: 71 is produced. Either truthis hi- 
therto unknown mult be diſcovered, or thoſe which are Yrefidy 
known enforced by ſtroniger evidence, facilitated by elearer 
method, or elucidated by brighter illuſtratilons. 
Fame cannôt ſpread wide'or endure long that is not rooted! 
in nature, and manured by art. Thar which hopes to reſiſt 
the blaſt of malignity, and ſtand firm againſt the — a! | 
time, muſt contain in itſelf ſome original principle of growth. 
The reputation which ariſes from the detail or traſpoſ 
borrowed ſentiments,” may ſpread for a while, like ivy on 'the + F 
rind of antiquity,” but will be'torn * by acpident or con- | 
— 95 and . to rot W hr on the e ground. WY ys: 
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I | Hut #66 ci prima k, toc min te led 1 be. 


— targdii"eces are paſty b 


N n of loch the . klemme. 


No a weaknels. a the — mind has more 8 in- 


curred/\ animadverſion, chan the negligence with which m 
oveflook. their own faults, bo wen flagrant, and the eafn 


with which they pardon them, however frequently r +, | 


It ſeems generally believed, that as the eye. cannot 
the mind has no faculties by which it can 8 its oun 


| fam nod int thereiare/ wes, have Got mpans. of Neige 0 fk. 


quainted with our real characters; 11 2 opinion which, 1 


- innumerable other poſtulates, an enquirer finds himſelf i 
to admit upon e N ſe it affords a 


ſolution of many 
abilities frequently Fn to promote L happineſs, of 


cety the boundaries of vice and virtue, ſuffer them to be 


— in their own conduct; why the active and vigi- 


lant reſign their affairs implicitly to the management of others; 
and why the cautious and fearful make hourly approaches 
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It will explain why the Gee 
— 
— we n iGinguih with che arme 


— 


towards ruin, without one ſigh of ſolicitude or fr for 


* bh 2 daten teems thus with commodious conſequen- 
tes, who can without regret confeſs it to he falſe? Yet it is 
certain that declaimers have indulged a. diſpoſition to deſcribe 
the dominion of the ons as extended beyond the limits 
that nature aſſigned. Self-love is often rather arrogant than 
blind; it does not hide our faults from ourſelves, but perſuades 
us that they eſcape the notice of others, and diſpoſes us to 
reſent cenſures left we ſhould confeſs — to be juſt. We 


are ſecretly conſcious of defects and vices which we hope 


to conceal from the publick eye, and pleaſe ourſelves with 


| innumerable impoſtures, by mw. in reality nobody is de- 


ceived, | | 
| by | In 
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acoof of the dimneſs af gur internal fake, or the gene» 
1 lity of man to determine rightly concerning his OWN 
2 er, it is 8 . the moſt abſurd 
and incrediþle f attery, and nt 0 raiſed: by 
advice, however ibft, beney But flat⸗ 
tery, if its operation 1 — near! V * will blunt! to owe 
its acceptance, not to our i 25 edge of our fai · 
lures, and to delight — ra 
diſplays our polls | He i 
tron, by praiſin hk 
elf, will be Ad 
riches him with ito 
debt, but ff 1 is a p 
virtues on which co 3 us, 75 a tribuze that 
we can e ch confidence 3 but the celeben- 
tion of ich we 9 6 
rous endeayours to attain them, is received as a conſeſfon of 
ſovereign my oyer 2 never conquered, as . favourable 
eie, dipunble f dais, and 15. mote welcome .28 1.50 | 


more gratui 
Ad be is effentive ah us open to 
rg, or JN of any ci lms had 2 — 


but FFP 
er e e and the officious monitor is petſecutad 


ee 325 not becauſe nn — — 4 
umes which we are not willin N 
him, and hs dre to dew detect what we defired — 


they are Fd lovin 
low, Perm 


— 
or refif Fe that is grav 
will annihilate his kee. LOR with little whad 
he knew before, and ca ces 5g the oceſioa ef ne, 
16 5 Ka Wy Pl no force to ſuppreſs his vanity. Hie thats 
told how certainly Ur hien to tha grave, 
E ſpeed to a new. cou of lurury, becauſy 

his reaſon i is not inyigorated, nor his appetite weakened, 
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The miſchief of flatte is, not that it perſuades an man 
that be is What he is not Tur that it ſuppfeſſes the” influence 
of honeſt ambition, by raiſing an opinion that honour may be 
gained without the toll of merit; and the benefit of oe: 
zriſes-commonity, not from any new Tight imparted to the mi 
but from the ſcovery which it ard of the publick ſuffta⸗ 
ges. He that eould withſtand conftjence is ehren at infamy, 
and ſhame prevails Wheiirealon'was defeated,” * 
Ave all know our on faults, and know them Common) 
with' many aggrav gots which human perſpicacity cannot dil- 
eover;" there 1s, ps nd many however hardened. by im- 
* or diſſi pated verify! ſheltered by bp or blaſted 
dy dilgrace, who does riot intend ſome time review his con- 
Jack ank to regulate the remainder. of his life by the laws of 
vittue, New temptattons indeed attack him, few invitations 
are offered by pleaſure and intereſt, arid the hour of reforma- 
tion is alu delayed; eve delay "gives vice another oppor- 
tunity of fortifying itſelf b ; and the change of man- 
ners, though ſincerely intended and rationall planned, is re- 
ferred to the time when ſome craving on ſhall be fully 
—.— or ſome powerful allurement ceaſe its importunity. 
Thus procraftination'is accumulated on procraſtination, and 
one impediment ſucceeds another, till age ſhatters our reſolu- 
tion, or. death "intercepts tho project of amendment, Such is 
oſten the end of N es, after tlie 7A "have long de- 
lighted the imagination, and appealed that di (quiet whiche every 
mind feels from known CE ith, when the attention is not 
diverted by buſineſs or by eve” _— | 
| Nothing ſurely can be more 6 e of 2 reaſonable na- 
ture, than to continue in a ſtate ſo te to real happineſs, 
as that all the peace of ſolitude, and fe Kity of meditation, muſt 
ariſe from reſolutions of forlaking it. Vet the world will often 
afford examples of men, who paſs months and years in a con- 
tinual war with their own convictions, and are daily dragged 
by habit, or betrayed by paſſion, into practices which 4 
ed and their eyes with purpoſes to avoid; purpoſ es 
which, though ſettled on conviction, che firſt impulſe of mo- 
bf mentary deſire totally overthrows. 
The influence of Sg! is indeed ſuch, that to conguer it 
will require the | utmoſt efforts of fortitude and virtue; nor 
can I think any man more worthy of veneration and renown, 
than thaſe who have burſt the ſhackles of habitual vice. This 
victory however has different degrees of gl or 7 AS of difficulty ; 
it is more heroick as che en ee gratification are 


more Wire and the recurrenc of Fol e more c 


- * 
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He that from: experience of the folly of ambition reſigns his 
offices, may ſet himſelf free at once from temptation to ſquan- 
der his life in courts, becauſe he cannot regain his former ſta.” 
tion. He who is enſlaved by an amorous paſſion, may quit his 
tyrant in diſguſt, and abſence will, without the help of reaſon, 
overcome by degrees the deſire of returning. But thoſe ap- 
petites to which every Nc end. their proper object, and 
which require no preparatory meaſures or gradual. advances, 
are more tenaciouſly adheſive ; the with is ſo near the enjoy- 
ment that compliance often precedes conſideration, and before 
the powers of reaſon can'be ſummoned, the time Tor employing 
them is paſt. EO 3 OF to 

Indolence is therefore one of the vices from which thoſe whom 
it once infects are ſeldom reformed. Every other ſpecies of 
luxury operates upon ſome appetite that | is quickly ſatiated, 
and requires ſame concurrence of art or accident which ev 
place will not ſupply ; but the deſire of eaſe acts equally at a 
hours, and the longer it is indulged is — Toa 
do nothing is in every man's power; we can never want an 
opportunity of "omitting duties. The lapſe to indolence is iofſt 
and imperceptible, becauſe it is only a mere ceſſation of acti- 
vity; but the return to diligence is difficult, becauſe it implies 
a change from reſt to motion, from privation to realit : 


* 3 * * . a .- 20 - 
; 7 4 33 1 4 2 14 


a 5 3:4 24 Fatilis deſcen/ 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis 5 1 ᷑ 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ed aura, 
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The gates of Hell are open night and day; +) 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the waaʒ 
But to return, and view the cheerful ſkies, 
In this the taſk and mighty labour lies.  Daxpix. - 


Of this vice, as of all others, every man who indulges it i 
conſcious ; we all. know our own ſtate,. if we could be induced. 
do conſider it, and it might perhaps be uſeful to the conquest 
of all theſe enſnarers of the mind, if at certain ſtated days life. 
was reviewed. Many things neceſſary are omitted, becauſe 
we vainly imagine that they may be always performed; aud 
what cannot be done without pain will for ever be delayed, if 
the time of doing it be left unſettled. No corruption is great 
but by long negligence, which can ſcarcely prevail in a mind 
regularly and frequently awakened by periodical remorſe. He 
that thus breaks his lite into parts, will find in himſelf a 4 
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 Nunquam aliud nature, aliud ſapientia ein. e, 
ven Wiſdom ever echors Nature svaice. 185 


Ex ERY — a the politicians is are pager 
degenerating towards corruption, from which it muſt be rei- 
cued at certain periods by the reſuſcitation of its firſt principles, 
and the re-eftabliſhment of its original — Every 
animal body, according to the methodick aan is, by 
the predominance .of ſome exuberant qualit a 'x$u de- 
elining towards diſeaſe and death, which mult be obviated by a 
ſeaſonable reduction of the peecant humour to the juſt ei 
which health requires. 
| In the fame manner the ftudjes of mankind, all at leaf 
which, not being ſubje& to rigorous demonſtration, admit the 
influence of m_ w_ —— are pe r tending to error 
and confuſion. 1 nes of truth which the 
firſt ſpeculatiſts — g1e- mplieity is embarraffed by am- 
bitious additions, or the evidence obſcured by inaccurate aug- 
mentation; and as defcend from one ſucceflion of wri- 
ters to another ight tranſmitted from room to "od 
| 2 loſe their E and ſplendour, and fade at laſt in total 


The ſyſtems of learning therefore muft be Tottetitnes re- 
complications analyſed into principles, and knowledge 
difentangled from opinion. Tr is not always poſſible, without 
a Cloſe inſpection, to ſeparate the genuine ſhoots of conſequen- 
tial reaſoning, which grow out of ſome radical poſtulate, 
. from the branches which art has grafted on it. The accidental 
preſcriptions of authority, when time has procured them vene- 
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rules are ſuppoſed coe val with feaſon, of which the firſt riſa 
cannot be diſe verde. aol „ ee eee 
Criticiſm has ſometimes permitted fancy: to diate the laws 
by which fancy ought to be reſtrained, and fallacy to perpley 
the principles by which fallacy is to be detected z hex ſuperin- 
tencpnce of others has betrayed her to negligence of herſelf; 
and, like the ancient Scythigns, by extending her conqueſts 
2 diſtant nations, ſhe has left her throne vacant to her 
„ | pp ies 


Among the laws of which. che dere of extrding anthorieys 5 


or ardour of promoting knowledge, has prompted wa 
tion, all which —.— have received, had not the fame — oh 
mental and indiſpenſable, others only: as uſeful and convenient 3 
ſome as diftated by reaſon, and neceſſity, others as, [enacted by 
deſpotick antiquity ;, ſome as invincibly ſupported by their con- 
formity to the order of nature and operations. of the intelle&t 
others as formed by accident, or inſtituted by example, and 
therefore always liable to diſpute and alteration. |; 1 
That many rules haye been advanced without conſulting na- 
ture or reaſon, we canndt but ſuſpect, when we find it peremp- 
torily decreed by the ancient maſters, that on/y. thres ſpeaking, 
per nay per error the. flage 3 à law which, as 
the variety and intricacy of mod 2 has made it impoſſible 
to be obſerved, we naw violate without ſcruple, and, as expe- 
rience proves, without inconveniencde. 
The original of this precept was merely aceidental. Tra- 
gedy was a monody or ſolitary ſong in honour of Bacchus, im- 
proved afterwards into a dialogue by the addition of another 
ſpeaker ; but the aneients, remembering that · the tragedy was 
at firſt pronounced only by one, durſt not for ſome time ven. 
Parker two; — when cuſtom and impunity had made 
them daring, they extended their liberty to the admiſſion, of 
„ themſelves by a critical edict from further 
exor itance. 5 n 1 : N 
By what accident te number of aRs was limited to five, I 
know nat that any author has informed us ; but certainly it is 
nat determined by any neceſſity ariſing either from the nature 
of action or propriety of exhibition. An act is only the re- 
preſentation of ſuch a part of the buſineſs of the play as pro- 
Nothing is more evident than that of every real, and by con- 
ſequence of every dramatick action, the intervals may be more 


4 
1 


impropriety of ſuppreſſing pa 
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than that which ariſes from an abſurd endeavour to obſerve it 
in appearance. Whenever the ſcene is ſnifted the act ceaſes, 
ſincè ſoime time is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to elapſe while the per- 
5 of the drama change their placdee. ie vi 
With no greater right to our obedience have the critieks con- 
fined the dramatiek action to a certain number of hours. Pro- 
bability requires that the time of action ſhould approach ſome- 
what neurly to that of exhibition, and thoſe plays will always 


be thought moſt happily conducted which crowd the 8 


variety Into the leaſt ſpace. But ſince it will frequently hap- 
— ſotne deluſion muſt be admitted, I know not where the 
imits of ĩmagination can be fixed. It is rarely obſerved that 


minds, not pfepoſſeſſed by mechanical criticiſm, feel any of- 
ſence from the extenſion of the intervals between the acts; nor 


can I eonceive-it abſurd or impoſſible, that he who can multiply 


three hours into twelve or | twenty-four, might image with 


"eaſe a-greater number. | | 
I knew not whether he that profeſſes to regard no other 
laws than thoſe of nature, will not be inclined to receive 
tragi· comedy to his protection, whom, however ly 
condemned, her on laurels have-hitherto ſnhaded from the 


- fulminations" of criticiſm.” For what is there in the mingled 


drama which impartial reaſon can condemn ? The connexion 


of important with trivial incidents, ſince it is not only com- 


mon but perpetual in the world, may ſurely be allowed upon 
the ſtage, which pretends — to be the mirrour of life. The 
ons before we have raiſed them 


to the intended agitation, and of diverting the expectation 


from an event which we keep ſuſpended only to raiſe it, 


may be ſpeciouſly urged. But will not experience ſhew this 


odectlon to be rather ſubtle chan juſt ? Is it not certain 


that the tragick and comick' affections have been moved al- 
ternately with equal force, and that no plays have oftener 


filled the eye with- tears, and the breaſt with palpitation, than 


thoſe which are variegated with interludes of mirth? 
F do not however think it ſafe to judge of works of ge- 

nius merely by the event. The reſiſtleſs viciſſitudes of the 

heart, this alternate prevalence of merriment and folemnity, 


may ſometimes be more properly aſcribed to the vigour of 
—— than the juſtneſs of the deſign: and inflead of 


vindicating tragi- comedy by the ſucceſs of Shaſteſpeare, we 
ought perhaps to pay new honours to that tranſcendent and 


-unbounded genius that er over the paſſions in 
ſport; who, to actuate the 


X ections needed not the flow 
gradation of common means, but could fill the heart with 
0's a 5 inſtantaneous 
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inſtantaneous jollity or ſorrow, and vary our diſpoſition as he 
changed his ſcenes. Perhaps the effects Even of Shakeſpeare's 
ry might haye been yet Sms had he not counteracted 
imſelf; and we might have been more intereſted in the diſ- 
weſſes of His had we. not heen fo frequently dixerted 
by the jokes of of his buffoons. 
There are other rules more fixed and obligatory. It is ne- 
ceſſary that of every play the chief action d be ſingle ; 
for fince a play 75 — ſents . its regular 
maturation to its final event, two actions y bar kn 
muſt eyidently vonſeltute two playa 3 20 | 
As the deſign of tragedy is to inſtruct by moving the paſſions, 


it muſt always have a 2 a perſonage apparently andincon- 


teſtably ſuperior t wh e attention may be 
fixed, rid the aneh ſp ſuſf SL, A 'or pools of two . — 
oppoſing each other AK. equal abilities and equal virtue, the 
auditor will inevitably in ez chooſe his favourite, yet a5 that 
choice muſt be without an cy of conviction, the 
or fears 3 be Gin and lng ; Of;tyyo be- 
_ roes ating in confederacy againſt a common enemy, the virtues 
or dangers will, 2 e emotion bhecauſe each claims our 
| 5 with is aw ih, and the heart lies at reſt between 
1:8 ud; it 16 bt 1 
Aer _ 10 —. the, firſt endeavour of..3 v iter ta 2 655 
mutute a cuſtom ; Of that which is eſtabliſ 
right, from that which is right anly becauſe it is Ae 
that he may neither violate eſſential principles b a flefirs of no- 


. 
T1 


velty, nor dabar hituſelf from the attaipment of beauties within 
his view, by a needleſs fear of breaking mules u no literary 
eee ee Hb tat 051 4 5819] 
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ma eg 16 eg s tin a Dian 
Tuo GH one of your correſpondents has preſumed te 
mention with fome contempt that preſence of attention and 


eaſineſs of addreſs, which" the polite have long agreed to cele - 


brate and efteem, yet I cannot be perſuaded to think them 
unworthy of regard or cultivation ; but am inclined'to believe 
that, as we ſeldom value rightly what we have never kriown 
the miſery of wanting, his judgment has been vitiated by his 
| happineſs ; and that a natural exuberance of aſſurance has hin- 
dered him from diſcovering its excellence and uſe. '. ' : 

This felicity, whether beſtowed by conſtitution, or obtained 


by early habitudes, I can ſcarcely contemplate without m2 


I was bred under a man of learning in the country, who-inc 
cated nothing but the dignity of knowledge, and the happineſs 
of virtue. By frequency of admonition, and confidence of 
aſſertion, he prevailed upon me to believe, that the ſplendour 
of literature would always attract reverence, if not darkened 
by corruption. I therefore purſued my ſtudies with inceſſant 
induſtry, and avoided every thing which I had been taught to 
conſider either as vicious or tending to vice, becauſe I regarded 
guilt and reproach as inſeparably united, and thought a tainted 
reputation the greateſt calamity. 


At the univerſity, I found no reaſon for changing my opi- 


nion ; for though many I my fellow - ſtudents took the 
opportunity of a more remiſs diſcipline to gratify their paſſions; 
yet virtue preſerved her natural ſuperiority, and thoſe who 
ventured to neglect, were not ſuffered to inſult her. The 


ambition of petty accompliſhments found its way into the re- 
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ceptacles of learning, but was abſerved to ſeize commonly on 
thoſe who either neglected the ſciences, or could not attain 
them; and I was therefore confirmed in the doctrines of my 
old maſter, and thought nothing worthy: of my care but the 
means of gaining or imparting knowledge. 
This purity of manners, and intenſeneſs of application, ſoon 
extended my renown, and I was applauded by thoſe, whoſe 
opinion I then thought unlikely to deceive me, as a young man 
that gave uncommon hopes of future eminence. M; perform» 
ances in time reached my native province, and my relations 
congratulated themſelves upon the new honours that were added 
to their family. 7 . "Re 
I returned RS covered with academical laurels, and fraught 
with criticiſm and philoſophy. The wit and the ſcholar excited 
curioſity, and my acquaintance was ſolicited by innumerable _ 
invitations, To pleaſe will always be the wiſh of benevolence, - 
to be admired muſt be the conſtant aim of ambition; and I 
therefore conſidered myſelf as about to receive the reward of 
my honeſt labours, and to find the efficacy of learning and of 
yirtue, | HO oh | 
The third day after my arrival I dined at the houſe of a gen- 
tleman who had ſummoned a multitude of his friends to the 
annual celebration of his wedding-day. -I ſet forward with great 
exultation, and thought myſelf happy that I had an opportu- 
| nity of diſplaying my knowledge to io numerous an aſſembly. 
I felt noſenſe of my own inſufficiency, till going up ſtairs to 
the .dining-room, I heard the mingled roar of obſtreperous mer- 
_ riment.. I was however diſguſted rather than terrified, and 
went forward without dejection. The whole company roſe 
at my entrance; but when I ſaw ſo many eyes fixed at once 
upon me, I was blaſted with a ſudden imbecility, I was quelled 
by ſome nameleſs power which I found impoſſible to be reſiſted, 
My ſight was dazzled, my cheeks glowed, my perceptions 
were confounded ; I was haraſſed by the multitude of eager 
falutations, and returned the common civilities with heſitation 
and impropriety ; the ſenſe of my own blunders increaſed my 
confuſion, and before the exchange of ceremonies allowed me 
to fit down, I was ready to fink under the oppreſſion of ſur- 
prize; my voice grew weak, and my knees trembled, | 
The aflembly then reſumed their. places, and I fat with my 
2 fixed upon the ground. To the queſtions of curioſity, or 
the appeals of complaiſance, I could ſeldom anſwer but with 
negative monoſyllables, or profeflions of ignorance ;. for the 
ſubjects on which they converſed, were ſuch as are ſeldom dif- 
cuſſed in books, and were therefore out of my range of know- 
5 CE Aa 2 ledge 
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ſedge. At length an old clergyman, who rightly conjectured 
the redo of * conciſeneſs, relieved me by Ade N — 
about the preſent ſtate of natural knowledge, and engaged me 
by an appearance of doubt and oppoſition, in —— 
and defence of the Neotonian philoſophy. e een 
The conſciouſneſs of my own abilities rouſed me from de- 
—— and long familiarity with my ſubject enabled me to 
iſcourſe with eaſe and — 14 I might pl 
myſelf, I found very little by my demonſtrations to 
ſatisfaction of the company; and my antagoniſt, who knew the 
laws of converfation too well to detain their attention long 
upon an unpleaſing topick, after he had commended my acute- 
neſs and comprehenfton, diſmiſſed the controverſy, and reſigned 
me to my former infignificance and perplexity. xx. 
After dinner, I received from the ladies, who had heard that 
IJ yas a wit, an invitation to the tea-table; I congratulated 
_ . Myſelf upon an opportunity to eſcape from the company, whoſe 
fake began to be tumultuous, and among whom ſeveral hints 
ad been dropped of the uſeleſſneſs of univerſities, the folly of 
book-learning, and the awkwardneſs of ſcholars, To the la- 
dies therefore I flew, as to a refuge from clamour, inſult, and 
ruſticity; but found my heart ſink as J approached their apart- 
ment, and was again di rted by the ceremonies of entrance, 
and confounded by the neceflity of encountering ſo many eyes 
at once, | | ; | 
When fat down J conſidered that ſomething pretty was al- 
ways ſaid to ladies, and reſolved to recover my credit by ſome 
elegant obfervation or graceful compliment. I applied myſelf 
to the recollection of all that I had read or heard in praiſe 
of beauty, and endeavoured to accommodate ſome claffical com- 
pliment to the preſent occaſion, I ſunk into profound medita- 
tion, revolved the characters of the heroines of old, confidered 
whatever the poets have ſung in their praiſe, and after having 
borrowed and invented, choſen and rejected, a thouſand ſenti- 
ments, which if I had uttered them, would not have been un- 
derſtood, I was awakened from my dream of learned gallantry, 
by the ſervant who diftributed the tea. . 
There are not many ſituations more inceſſantly uneaſy than 
that in which the man is placed who is watching an opportunity 
to ſpeak, without courage to take it when it is and 
who, though he reſolves to give a'ſpecimen of his abilities, 
always finds ſome reaſon or other for delaying it to the next 
minute. I was aſhamed of ſilence, yet could find nothing to 
fay of Gone or importance equal to my wiſhes. ' The la- 


dies, afrai 


m 
of my learning, thought themfilves not qualified 
N | * 
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to propoſe any ſubject of prattle to 4 man ſo famous for diſ- 
pute, and there was nothing on either ſide but i m—_—_— and 
vexation. 

In this conflict of ſhame, as Fa was reaſſembling. my ſcattered , | 
ſentiments, and, 12 to force my imagination to | 
ſprightly ſally, bad juſt found a very happy > 29 oy 
too much attention to my own meditations, I ſuffered the ſaucer 
to drop from my hand. The cup was broken, the lap-d 
ſcalded, a hrocaded petticoat was ſtained, and the whole 
bly was thrown into diſorder. I no conſidered all hopes er 
putation as at an end, and while they were conſoling — — 
ing one another, ſtole away in ſilence. 5 

he miſadventures of this unbappy day are not yet at an 
end; I am afraid of meeting the meaneſt of them that tri- 
umphed over me in this ſtate of ſtupidity and contempt, and 
feel the fame terrors encroaching upan-my heart at the fight of 
thoſe who have once impreſſed them. Shame, above any other 


paſhon, propagates itſelf. . Before thoſe who have ſeen me con- 


I can never appear without new confuſion, and the re- 
membrance of the weaknefs which I formerly diſcovered, hin- 
ders me from acting or ſpeaking with my natural force. - 

-But is this 8 Mr. Namöler, never to ceaſe? have 1 
ſpent my life in feud), only to become the ſport of the ignorant, 
and debarred myſelf from all the common enjoyments of youth 

to collect ideas which muſt T3 in ſilence, and form por vera 1 
_ which I muſt not divulge ? Inform me, dear Sir, by what 
means I may reſcue my ties from theſe ſhackles of co. - 
ardice, how I may riſe to a level with my fellow-beings, recal 
- myſelf from this languor of involu ſubjection to the free 


exertion of my intellects, _ add to ep rp of NR 
the liberty of fesch. 
. 
* an, 8 I R, Se. 
| VERECUNDULUS. 
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| Grammatici certant, et adbuc ſub judice lit of Hoz- 
al —Criticks yet contend, on Hebenoe A el | 
And of their vain diſputings find no end. Fraxcts. 


Cxrrticis M, though dignified from the earlieſt ages by 
the labours of men eminent for knowledge and ſagacity, an 
ſince the revival of polite literature, the favourite | 


of ſcience. The rules hitherto received are ſeldom drawn 
from any ſettled principle or ſelf-evident poſtulate, or adapted 


to the natural and invariable conſtitution of ings ; but will 


be found upon examination, the arbitrary edicts of legiſlators, 


authoriſed. only by themſelves, who, out of various means by 


which the ſame end may be attained, ſelected ſuch as happened 
ta occur to their own reflexion, and then, by a law which idle- 


neſs and timidity were too willing to obey, prohibited new ex- 


periments of wit, reſtrained fancy from the indulgence of her 
innate inclination to hazard and adventure, and condemned 


all — flights of genius to purſue the path of the Meonian 
bis authority may be more juſtly oppoſed, as it is apparentiy 


derived from them whom they endeavoured to controul ; for 
- we owe few of the rules of writing to the acuteneſg of cri- 
ticks, who have generally no other merit than that, 9 read 
the works of great authors with attention, they have obſerved 
the arrangement of their matter, or the graces of their expreſ- 
fion, and then expected honour and reverence for precepts 


never could have invented: fo that practice has 


- which 7 
introduced rules, rather than rules have directed practice. 
For this reaſon the laws of every 22 of writing have 
been ſettled by the ideas of him who fir raiſed it to reputation, 
without enquiry whether his performances were not yet ſuſcep- 
tible of improvement. The excellencics and faults of celebrated 
writers have been equally recommended to poſterity ; and fo 
far has blind reverence prevailed, that even the number of their 


hooks has been thought worthy of imitation, _ The 


udy of Eu. 
ropean ſcholars, has not yet attained the certainty and ſtability 


-f # # . ora: 


— 
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Th The imagination, of the firſt authors of lyrick poetry was 
vehement and tapid, and their f various and exten- 
five. Living in an age when ſcience h 


to accurate inſpection, were eaſily, dazzled by glaring ideas, 


they applied themſelves to inſtruct, rather by ſhort ſentences. 


and ſtriking thoughts than by regular argumentation; and find- 
ing attention moll ese excited by ſudden ſallies and un- 
25800 exclamations, than by the more artful and placid beau- 
ties of methodical deduction, they looſed their genius to its 


own courſe, paſſed from one ſentiment to another without ex- 
preſſing the intermediate ideas, and royed at large over the 
ideal world with ſuch 8 and agility, that their footſteps. | 


are ſcarcely to be traced, _ nne 
From this accidental peculiarity of the ancient writers the 
eriticks deduce the rules of. lyrick poetry, which they have ſet 


free from all the laws by which other compoſitions are con- 


fined, and allow to neglect the niceties of tranſition, to ſtart 


into remote digreſſions, and to wander without reſtraint from 


one ſcene of imagery to another, 


A writer of later times has, by the vivacity. of his eſſays, 


reconciled mankindto the ſame licentiouſneſs in ſhort diſſerta- 
tions; and he therefore who wants ſkill to form a plan, or 
diligence to purſue it, needs only entitle his performance an 


eſſay, to acquire the right of heaping together the collections 


of half his life, without order, rence, or-propriety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are, endured without diſguſt 
when they are aſſociated with tranſcendent _merit,.and may be 
ſometimes recommended to weak judgments by the luſtre 
which they obtain from their union with excellence; but it is 
the buſineſs of thoſe who preſume to ſuperintend the taſte or 
morals of mankind, to ſeparate deluſive combinations, and diſ- 


tinguiſh that which may bo praiſed from that which can only be 


excuſed, As. vices. never promote happineſs, though when 


overpowered by more active and more numerous virtues, they 


cannot totally deſtroy it; ſo confuſion and irregularity produce 
no beauty, — ey cannot: always obſtruct the brightneſs 
of genius and learning. To proceed from one truth to ano- 
tier, and connect diſtant propoſitions by regular conſequences, 
is the great prerogative a man. Independent and unconnected 
ſentiments flaſhing upon the mind in quick ſucceſſion, may, 
for a time, delight by their novelty, but they differ from ſyſte- 


matical reaſoning, as ſingle notes from harmony, as glances of 


lightning from the radiance of the ſun. 


| * been little cultivated, 
ahd when the minds of their auditors, not being accuſtomed 


— OO OO I ———— 
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When rules are thus drawn, rather from precedents 
reaſon, there is danger not only from the faults of an au horg, 
but from the errors of thoſe who criticiſe his works} ſince 

they may often iniſſead their pupils by falſe repreſentations, as 
the Ciceronians of the ſixteenth century were hetrayed. inte 
barbariſms by corrupt copies of their darling writer. | 
It js eftablifhed at preſent, that the proemial lines of a 
in which the general fubje& is propoſed, muſt be void o glit- 
ter and emb ment. * The firſt Hines of Parad 72 7915 
ſays Addiſon, & are perhaps as plain, fi mple, and unadorned, 
my as any of the whole poem, in which 1 the author 
nl 4 has conformed himſelf to the example of Homer, * the 
recept of Horace.“ 
his obſervation ſeems to have deen made by an i 
| x 175 of the common opinion, without conſideration pres 
Irecept or example. Had Horace * conſulted, he 
would ve been found to direct al what ſhould be compriſed 
in the propoſition, not how it ſhould be expteſſed, and to have 
commended Homer in oppoſition to a meaner poet, not for the 
zradual elevation of his diction, but the e judicious expanſion of 
is plan; for diſplaying unpromiſed eve Why not for Win 
unexpected elegancſes. 


Specioſa dehine miracula promit, © * 
Fupbin Tongs Gan Cyclo Chirgbdim: 


But from u cloud of nok he brea ah td. light, 
And pours his ſpecious miracles to icht; perm. 
Antiphates his hideous feaſt devours, | 
Charybdic barks, and Polyphenmus roars. 0 25 Fraxcy, 


Ir che exordial 2 5 Homer ben compared 255 the 
reſt of the will not appear remarkable for plain- 
neſs or mph, dut rather — adorned and illumi⸗ 


nated. 
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The man, for wiſdom's variqus arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, O muſe ! reſound. 
Who, when his arms had wroy ugh the defſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz d her heay'n-built wall, 
Wand' ring from clime to elime obſervant ſtray d, | 
Their mannerg noted, and their ſtutes — „ „ 
On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore. 
Safe 2 his 1 to _ his 2 ſhore ; 
Vain their impiaus folly dar d to 
On herds devoted to the god of day: ET 
The god vindictive doom d them never more 

| (Ak men unbleſs'd) to — that natal ſhore. 

ſnatch ſome portion of theſe actz from es 

Celeſtial muſe and to our world relate. 


de e TERRY 
ſplendid, and the propoſition of the Zneid cloſes with dignity 
and magnificence not often to be found even in the poetry e 


Virgil. 
The intent of the induction is to mite xpeSntion, and 
ſuſpend it; ſom therefore muſt be diſcovered, and ſome- 
thing concealed ; and the poet, while the fertility of — * inyen- 


on yer unknown, m 355 ef e wt 1 
race - 
_ irs the wle appetite, or 825 immediately 
ſatiates it, efeats his own purpoſe. neceſlary to 
the — of reader, that the events ſhould not be anti- 
6 and how then can His ee be IEP: 
— niche eee ISIS 


* 2 
— * 
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11. 3. 4 120 i 5 n 95 
Nuns, 159. Turs bar, September 24 1751. 


The pow'r of words,” and-ſoutking ſounds üppenſe 
The raging pain, and leſſen the diſeaſe. - Francis, 


Sunt wverba'et wocer, quibus hune lenire dolorem 0 
Poſſu et magnam morbi deponere partem. 4141725; on. 


* 


TIA E imbecility with -which Verecundulus complains that 
the preſence of a numerous aſſembly freezes his Leultel is 
particularly incident to the ſtudious part of mankind, whoſe 
education neceſſarily ſecludes them in their earlier years from 
mingled converſe, till at their diſmiſſion from ſchools and aca- 
demies they plunge at once into the tumult of the world, and 
coming forth from the gloom of ſolitude are overpowered bß 
te blaze of publick life. ere T5197 1 dn 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that, as the feathers ' 
and nag of a bird grow together, and her wings are not 
completed till ſhe is able to fly, ſo ſome proportion ſhould be 
preſerved in the human kind between judgment and courage; 
the precipitation of inexperjence is therefore reſtrained by 
ſhame, and we remain ſhack]ed by timidity, till we have learned 
to ſpeak and act with propriety; yy. oo 
I believe few can review the _ of their youth, without 
r&colleRing / temptations, which ſhame, rather than virtue, 
enabled them to reſiſt ; and opinions which, however. erro- 
neous in their principles, and erous in their conſequences, 
they haye panted to advance at the hazard of contempt and 
hatred, when they found themſelves irreſiſtibly depreſſed by 
a languid anxiety, which ſeiſed them at the moment of utter- 
_ and ſtill gathered ſtrength from their endeavours to re- 

wit. | 

It generally happens that aſſurance keeps an even pace with 
ability, and the fear of miſcarriage, which hinders. our firſt at- 
tempts, is gradually diſſipated as our ſkill advances towards 
certainty of ſucceſs. That baſbfulneſs therefore which prevents 
diſgrace, that ſhort and temporary ſhame, which ſecures us 
from the danger of laſting reproach, cannot be properly counted 


among our misfortunes. 
| Baſhfulneſs, 


* 
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Buſhfulneſs, however it may incommode for a moment, 


ſcarcely ever produces evils of long continuance; It may fluſm 


the cheek, flutter in the heart, deject the eyes, and enchain 
the tongue, but its. miſchiefs ſoon paſs off without remem- 
brance. It may ſometimes exclude pleaſure, but ſeldom opens 


any avenue to ſorrow er remorſe, It is obſerved ſomewhere,” 
To excite oppoſition, and inflame, 'maleyolence, is the un- 


happy privilege of courage made arrogant by conſciouſneſs of 
fr ength, No man finds in himſelf any incl 


preſence, Qualities exerted with apparent fearfulneſs, receive 
applauſe from every voice, and ſupport from every hand. 
Diffidence may check reſolution and obſtruct performance, but 
compenſates its embarraſſments tore jmportant advantages; 


it conciliates the proud, and "ſoftens the ſevere, averts' envyy 
Fir 


* 1 


from excellence, and cenſure from miſcarrlagmGGee.. 
Es may indeed 7 7 that knowledge and virtue remain too 
long congealed by this frigorifick power, as the principles of 


vegetation are ſometimes obſtructed by lingering froſts. He 


that enters late into a publick ſtation, though with all the abi- 
lities requiſite to the diſcharge of his duty, will find his pows- ' 
ers at firſt impeded by a timidity which he himſelf knows to 
be vicious, and muſt ſtruggle long . againſt dejection and re, 
luctance, before he obtains the full command of his on at- 
tention, and adds the gracefulneſs of eaſe to the dignity of 
merit. 5 nl © 1 : 5 | HKD eee 
For this diſeaſe of the mind I know not whether any reme- 
dies of much efficacy. can be found. To adviſe a man unac- 
cuſtomed to the eyes of multitudes to mount a tribunal without 
perturbation, to tell him whoſe life was paſſed in the ſhades of 
contemplation, that he muſt not be diſconcerted or perplexed * 
in receiving and returning the . of a ſplendid aſſem- 
ly, is to adviſe an inhabitant of Braſil or Sumatra not to ſhi- 
ver at an Engliſb winter, or him who has always liyed upon a 
plain to look from a precipice without emotion. It is to ſup- 
poſe cuſtom inſtantaneouſly controllable by reaſon, and to en- 
deavour to communicate by precept that which only time and 
habit can beſtow, _ .. ce Kana a e en n 
He that hopes by philoſophy and contemplation alone to for- 
tify himſelf againſt that awe which all, at their firſt _— | 
on the ſtage of life, muſt feel from the ſpectators, will, at the 


hour of need, be mocked by his reſolution ; and I doubt whe-- 
ther the preſervatives which Plata relates Aaibiades to ru 
9 8 | received 


ination 7p attack 
or oppoſe him who confeſſes his ſuperiority by bluſhing in his 


- 
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regrived from Socrates, when he was about to ſpeak in pub. 
lick, proved ſufficient to ſecure him from the powerful faſci. 
nation. 1 . | . : * Sex 5 J , ; 5 f 

Vet as the effects of time may by art and induſtry be acce- 
tere er xetarded, it cannot be improper to conſider how this 
troubleſome inſtinct may be oppoſed when it exceeds its juſt 
proportion, and inſtead of rn and temerity, 
ſilences eloquenee, and debilitates force; ſince, though it can- 
nat be honed that anxiety ſhould be immediately di ipated, it 
may be a; Joo: ſomewhat abated ; and the paſſions will operate 
with leſs violence, when reafon riſes againſt them, than while 
ſhe either flumbers .in' neutrality, or, miſtaking her intereſt, 
lends them her aſſiſtance. e e 

No cauſe mare frequently produces baſhfulnefs than too high 
an opinion of our own importance, He that imagines an aſ- 
ſembly filled with his merit, panting with expectation, and 
huſhed: with attention, eaſily terrifies himſelf with the dread 
of diſappointing them, and ſtrains his imagination in purſuit of 
ſomething that may vindicate the veracity of fame, and ſhew 
that his reputation was not gained by chance. He confiders, 
that what he ſhall ſay or do will never be forgotten; that re- 
nown or infamy are ſuſpended upon every ſyllable, and that 
noting ought 6 fall from him which will not bear the teſt of 
time. Un 


or excite our ſym , we ſhould remember, that we likewiſe 
art loſt in the fame throng that the eye which happens to 
glance upon us is turned in a moment on him that follows us, 
and that the utmoſt which we can reaſonably hope or fear, is 
| to fill a vacant hour with prattle, and be forgotten. =" 
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of r ettioessy oldtboivi emotion 
« Taz world,“ ſays Lecke,” has people of ali-forts.*” As 
in the general hurry produced by the ſuperfluiticsrof ſome, and 
neceſſities of others, no man needs to ſtand ſtill for want of em- 
loyment, ſo in the innumerable gradations of ability, and end- 
2 varieties of ſtudy and inclination, no employment can be 
vacant for want of a man qualified to diſcharge it. 
Such is probably the natural ſtate of the univerſe, but it is 
ſo much defo by intereſt and paſſion, that the benefit of 
this adaptation of men to things is not always perceived. The 
folly or indigence of thoſe who ſet their ſervices to ſale, inclines 
them to boaſt of qualifications which they do not 'poliefs, and 
attempt buſineſs which they do not underſtand; and they who 
have the power of aſſigning to others the taſk of life, are ſel- 
dom honeſt or ſeldom happy in their nominations. © Patrons are 
corrupted by avarice, cheated by credulity, or overpowered by 
reſiſtleſs ſolicitation, They are ſometimes too 1 
enced by honeſt prejudices of friendſhip, or the prevalence of 
virtuous compaſſion. For, whatever cool reaſon may direct, 
it is not eaſy for a man of tender and ſcrupulous goodneſs to 
overlook the immediate effect of his oun actions, hy turnin 
his eyes upon remoter conſequences, and to do that which — 
give preſent pain, for the ſake of obviating evils yet unfelt, or 
ring advantage in time to come. What is diſtant is in it- 
ſelf obſcure, and, when we have no with to fee it, eaſily eſ- 
capes our notice, or takes ſuch a form as deſire or imagination 
beſtows upon it. 2 5 ; 
Every man might for the ſame reaſon, in the multitudes that 
ſwarm about him, find ſome kindred mind with which he could 
unite in confidence and friendſhip ; yet we fee many ſtraggli 
ſingle about the world, unhappy far want of an aſſociate, = 
pining with the neceſſity of confiving their ſentiments to their 


own boſoms. | 
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This inconvenience ariſes in like manner from ſtruggles of 
the will againſt the underſtanding. It is not often difficult to 
find a ſuitable companion, if every man would be content 
With ſuch as he is qualified to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts 
him to forfake his rank, and poſt himſelf among thoſe with 
whom no common intereſt or mutual pleaſure can ever unite 
him, he muſt always live in a ſtate of unſocial ſeparation, with- 
out tenderneſs and without truſt. * N 

There are many natures. which, can never approach within 
a certain diſtance, and which, when any irregular motive im- 
— them towards contact, ſeem to ſtart back from each other 

y ſome invincible repulſion, There are others which ĩmme- 
diately cohere whenever they come into the reach of mutual 
ion, and with very little formality of preparation mingle 
intimately as ſoon as they meet. Every man, whom either 
buſineſs or curioſity has thrown at large into the world, will 
recollect many inſtances of fondneſs and diſlike, which have 
forced themſelves u him without the intervention of his 
judgment; of diſpoſitions to court ſome and avoid others, when 
he could aſſign no reaſon for the preference, or none adequate 
to the violence of his paſſions ; of influence that acted inſtan- 
taneouſly upon his mind, and which no arguments or perſua- 
ſions could ever overcome. | | 

Among thoſe with whom time and intercourſe have made us 
familiar, we feel our affections divided in different proportions 
without much regard to moral or intellectual merit. 1 
man knows ſome whom he cannot induce himſelf to , 
though he has no reaſon to ſuſpect that they would betray him 
thoſe to whom he cannot complain, though he never obſerved 
them to want compaſſion ; thoſe in whoſe preſence he never 
can be gay, though excited by invitations to mirth and freedom ; 
and thoſe from cs he cannot be content to receive inſtruc- 
tion, though they never inſulted his ignorance by contempt or 
oſtentation. | 

That much regard is to be had to thoſe inſtincts of kindneſs 
and diſlike, or that reaſon ſhould blindly follow them, I am far 
from intending to cultivate ; It is very certain that by indul- 
gence we may give them ſtrength which they have not from 
nature, and almoſt every example of ingratitude and treache 
proves, that by obeying them we may commit our we | 
to thoſe who are very unworthy of ſo great a truſt, But it 
may deſerve to be remarked, that ſince few contend much with 
their inclinations, it is generally vain to ſolicit the good-will 
of thoſe whom we perceive thus involuntarily alienated from 
us; neither knowledge nor virtue will reconcile antipathy, : 
| thoug 
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though officiouſneſs may for a time be admitted; and diligenee 
applauded,” they will at laſt be diſmiſfed with coldneſs, or di- 
coura by neglect. * *:11 : 12 * inn 107 den 
Some have indeed an occult power of li as the af- 

"fections, *ofexciting\univerſal/benevolence, and diſpoſing every 
heart to fondneſs and friendſhip, But this is a felicity granted 
only to the favourites of nature. The greater part of man- 
kind find a different reception from different diſpoſitions ; they 
ſometimes obtain unexpected careſſes from thoſe whom 
never flattered with uncommon regard, and ſometimes exhauſt 
all their arts of pleaſing without effect. To theſe it is neceſ- 


fary to look round and attempt every breaſt in which they find 


virtue ſufficient for the foundation of [friendſhip ; to enter into 
the crowd, and try whom chance will offer to their notice, till 
they fix on ſome temper enial to their own, as the mag- 
net rolled in the duſt collects the fragments of its kindred metal 
from-a thouſand particles of other ſubſtances. L 

Every man muſt have remarked the facility with which the 
kindneſs of others is ſometimes gained by thoſe to whom he 
never could have imparted his own, We are by our occupa- 
tions, education, and habits of life, divided almoſt into diffe- 
rent ſpecies, which regard one another for the moſt part with 
ſcorn and malignity. Each of theſe claſſes of the human race 
has deſires, fears, and converſation, vexations and merriment 
peculiar to itſelf ; cares which another cannot feel ; pleaſures 
which he cannot partake; and modes of expreſſing every ſen- 
ſation which he cannot underſtand. That frolick which Takes 
one man with laughter, will convulſe another with indigna- 
tion; the ſtrain of jocularity which in one place obtains treats 
and patronage, would in another be heard with indifference, 
and in a third with abhortence. 1 | 

To raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others, to procure love we 
muſt pleaſe. them. Ari/totle obſerves, that old men do not rea- 
dily form friendſhips, becauſe they are not eaſily ſuſceptible of 
1 He that can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant 

ur, or partake with equal guſt the favourite amuſement, he 
whoſe mind is employed on the ſame objects, and who there- 
fore never haraſſes the underſtanding with unaccuſtomed ideas, 
will be welcomed without ardour, and left with regret, unleſs + 
he deſtroys thoſe recommendations by faults with which peace 
and ſecurity. cannot conſiſt. e, RUS Tops 
It were happy, if, in forming friendſhips, virtue could con- 
cur with pleaſure ; but the greateſt part of human gratifcations 
approach fo nearly to vic, that few who make the 3 of 

* Hy others 
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- others. * of conduct, can avoid di 
-ances ;, yet certainly he that ſuffers himſelf to be driven or d. 
lured from virtue, miſtakes his wm intereft, he  gai 
-uccour by means, for which his f 
| — n — doxn him. 
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Vov have formerly obſerved that curioſity often termi- 
nates in barren knowledge, and that the mind is prompted to 
Rudy and enquiry rather by the uneaſineſs of ignorance, than 
the hope of profit. Nothing can be of leſs importance to any 
ent intereſt than the fortune of thoſe who have been 
oft in the grave, and from whom nothing na can be. 
or feared, n the zeal of a true antiquary, little 
more is neceffary than to mention a name which mankind” have 
conſpired to for he will make his way to remote ſcenes 
of action er oft obſcurity and contradiction, as Tully 8 1 
amidft buſhes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes, © 
It is not eafy to diſcover how-it concerns him that 
the produce, or receives the rent of an eſtate, to know 
what families the land has paſſed, who is regiſtered in the Cop- 
queror's ſurvey as its poſſeſſor, how often it has been 1. 
by treaſon, or how ht ſold by igality. The 
| wealth of the preſent — a country cannot — 
Increaſed by an enquiry after the names of ' thoſe barbarians, 


who deftroyed one another — centuries _ in 
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for the 1 of T9908 or convenience of paſturage, Vet 
we. ſee that no man can be at reſt in the £1 joywene of «yew | 
purchaſe. till he bas arned the 2 44 50 ground s fr | 
the ancient ihhabitants of the pariſh, and that no 1 ori : 


to e actions 5 their ene. eee oodſ, 


rapacious. 2 
1 diſpe poſition; ag different < porn I rtunitics all, it fo th; 
diſcovers. itſelf, in a writs or little things, IL have fre thought 
it unworthy. of a wile man to ſlum 2 in total ins. activity, 'only 


becauſe he happens. to have no employment equal to his amibi- 
tion or genius TD s therefore m cuft tom to ap ply my atte 7 24s 


to Neuer þ e me, and as (nook lake a place wholly, 
unworthy. of notice 125 affords à habitation to a man of letters, 
have collected the hiſtory and Sage, © of, the ſeveral gar- 

rets in TN: 1 have reſided. e ee e ach = 0 | 
- Bpatulaeangy ii, wis ops maghi woe} "1 
Ui mal 10 others, bur how treit to me ! >; 4 


Many of theſe narratiyes m y induſtry has been deen able hi 
tend to e length; (fon the woman' with N E 28 
now lodge has lived only eighteen months in the houſe 3 | 
can give no account of its ancient revolutions ; ber" = erer 
having, at her entrance, obliterated,” by his white all the 
ſmoky memorials which former rig had left upon the ceil- 


en And * ay the veil of oblivion'over bear woe 
philoſo 8 N 
ag By Poe cheapened my lodgingh,'th the 8e. told = 45 


Ys ſhe 1 4 I was not an n author, 

floor had ſtip ulated that the the rally rooins meal el not bo: 

by a noiſy Bag I very promiſed to give no 

bance to her family, 873 Toad dards a "bargain on the ufual 


Thad or t many nig 1 u r Wi dee den K. 

ah to al oh after m 5 and found my land- 
y, whoſe imagination is filled chi with her own affairs, 

very ready to e me information. | | 
Hee in e alf och her defires, e pain a8 well a. 

pleaſure, 5 ot Rig T had heated r head 

with br ectations a Ventures and "diſcoveries, of ele 

in diſguiſe, and learning in diſtreſs; and was ſome what morti- 

fied when T heard that the firſt tendnt was a tailor, of Whom 

| ek oh remembered "Bb. he 2 en * 
ol. 1 4 . ene 0 ; 


9 16 pt 6 k 162. 
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for want of light ; and after having lodged in it a month, and 
pal donly a week's rent, pawned' 3 of cloth which he Was 
ſted to cut out, and was forced to make 2 2 previpitate” retreat | 
Aol this quarter of the town. | 
The next was $ young g womin newly arrived far dhe g 
country, who lived for five weeks with great regularity; * 
Became by frequent treats very much the favourite of 
mily, but at laſt received viſits ſo frequehty from a coufin 10 
Siagſſdi, that ſhe brought the re of the houſe” into 
Ginger, and was therefore diftiffed with, good advice. 
_ The room then. ſtood empty for a fortnight wy Jandady 
began to think that ſhe had judzed hardly, rnd oft wiſh? 
for ſuch another lodger. At laſt an e dy man wed 51 
aſpect read the bill, and bargained for the room at the yer 3 
price that was aſked. He lived in ctoſe retirement; | 
went out till evening, and then returned early, ſometimes 
cheerful, and at other times dejected. It was remarkable, that 
whatever he purchaſed, he never had ſmall money in his pock- 
et, and though cool and temperate on other occaſions, was al- 
ways vehement and ſtormy till he received his change. He 
Jad, is Ks ke eat exactneſs and ſeldom fail ance a 
Ach ze ndlady's civi rey with a ſupper. At laſt, 
4s the * Canes felicity houſe was qe ke at 
8 by 6 Sip ne wg 8 to ſearch the 
| him. that he had miſtaken the 
OW pg up is, Aer be un the tools «6 wha 
ee ron ah the ong ge 7 1 to ati empty 
| & eſeaped ye m to the joy of m landlady, 
declares him a wonders why an Body 
ſhould be d for e money when ſuch = fo a 
in nat of . JO that ſhe. ſhall for the 
4 W N n the character of thoſe who take het gat- 
' 2 ate ting down the price. 

7 The bill. was then placed again in the window, and the poof 
woman. was teazed for ſeven weeks by innumerable paſſengers, 
who obliged her to climb with them every hour up five ſtories, 
and ola diſliked the proſpect, ey ie noiſe of a publick 
N ke Galen — 1 1 jected to a _ gue 

_ e walls. to W paper, 

tions about the neighbourhood, could net think of livin 12 

far from their acquaintance, wiſhed the windows had looked 

di the ef e the weſt. told/bow. the daor and ehim- 

ney might have been better diſpoſed, bid her half the p wig 
ſho aſked, or promiſed to give-her earneſt the next day, and 

eame no more. 4 


F 
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At laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſhed 1 ifteoat; 
* ſee the garret, and when he had ſtipulated for two 
ſhelves, anda larger table, hired it at a low rate. : 
affair was- colors, he looked round Him wit great 
tion, and repeated ſome words whieh the woman ot uh 
ſtand. In c days he brought 2 great box of bo 

of his room; and lived very moffenfiyely; 
that be frequently diſturbed the inhabitants of the next floor _ 
by unſeaſonable noiſes. He was generally in bed at noon, but 
from evening to midnight he ſometimes talked aloud with great 
vehemence, ſometimes ſtamped as in rage, ſometimes threw. 
down his poker, then clattered his chairs, then ſat down in 
deep thought, and again burſt out into loud vociferations; 
ſometimes he would figh as oppreſſed with miſery, and ſome- 
times ſhake with convulſive laughter. When he encountered 
any of the family, he gave way or ana but "PH ſpoke, 
except that as he went up ſtairs he often K* 


— 00, FF diu. 
This habitant t aerial regions boaſt. , hq 


hard words, to which his neighbours Kiffened e 
they learned them without underſtanding them. iat we l his 
employment ſhe did not venture to afk him, but at laſt heard a 
printer's boy enquire for the author. : 

My landlady was very often adviſed to bewiee of this range 
man, who, though he was quiet for the preſent,” might per- 
haps become outrageous in the hot months ; but as the was 
punctually paid, ſhe. could not find any fufficient reaſon for 
diſmiffing him, till one night he convinced her, by ſetting fire 
to his curtains, that it was not ſafe to have an author for fied 
inmate. 

She bad then for for wielis u Huben h. of tenarits, wild left 


the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of paying their rent, ſtorm- 


ed at their landlady,' At laſt ſhe took in two ſiſtertz, dhe of 

2 had ſpent her little fortune in procuring remedies r 4 
e e and was now ſupported and attended 75 | 

climbed with difficulty 1 wie ety 


| — eight weeks without impatience, ot ntationy 


except for the expence and fatigue which” her fiſter 0 


and then calmly and contentedly expired. The ſiſter follows 


her to the grave, paid the few which they had contraft- 
ed, wiped e E 77 Harman 
© 8 2 4 
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2 — life, reſigned to me the: vacant habita- 


wh Mr. Ranbir, are be changes which have happend 
in the narrow ſpace where my preſent fortune has fixed my re- 
1 So true it is that amuſement and inſtruction are al- 
ways at hand for thoſe who have {kill and willingneſs to find 
them; and fo juſt is the obſervation of 7 yo ent ye 
Wiſe wil thew whaorer is dare we fu e 
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. er, & locupler, £&& Bruto ule natue, 
's Eff tibi 7 credis amicitias 
unt vere ; ſed quas Fuvenic, D 
r Dir noone oft, mortem diliget ille tum. 13 
What! eld, and rich, and alete e bee 
And ad be believe your. Friends are true? Fe 
Truth might perhaps to thoſe belong, 

27 To thoſe who lor you poor and young ;_ 
But, truſt me, for the new you have, AP e 
A's ADORE lore you e- 45 bare. 2 90 We Jaw. 
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Our of the com} plaints uttered b Abs Sam amſon, in de 
dh of blindnefs,. is, that ered b paſs his life under the 

direction of others : CN ins his conduct by his 
own, know! ſy IE OI lie \at/the mereh; af thoſe who un- 

| to im. 

There P the digni of wiſdom 
| and unlimited dependance, in the under- 

/ lies uſeleſs, and every motion is received from exter- 
rial 1 — drag Reaſon is the great diſtinction of human nature, 
. by which we approach to ſome degree of aſſociation 
Celeſtial intelligences ; but as the excellence of every 

er appears only. in its operations, not to have reaſon, and 

e it uſeleſs and uncmployely 5 is nearly the ſame. 


Such 
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Such is the weaknefs'of many that the eſſence of things is 
ſeldom ſo much regarded as external and accidental appendages: 
A ſmall: variation of trifling circumſtances, alight change” of 
form by an aftificial dreſs, or a caſual difference of appearatice 
by a new light and ſituation, will eonciliate affection or ex2 
cite abhorrence, and determine us to purſue or to avoid. br 
man conſiders a neceſſity: of compliance with any will but his 
own, as the loweſt ſtate of ignominy and meanneſs j fe are 
ſo far loſt in cowardice or negligence, us not to rouſe at the firff 
inſult of tyranny, and exert all their force! againſt hai who 
aſurps their p or invades any privilege of ſpeech or 
action. Vet we ſes oſten thoſe who never wanted ſpirſt to 
repel r violence, at laſt, by a gradual 
relaxation of vigilanoe, delivering up, without capitülation, 
the fortreſs which they defended againſt” affault,” and laying 
down unbidden the weapons which they g 2 r 
for every attempt to wreſt them from their hands. Men emi- 
nent for ſpirit and wiſdom often reſign themſelves to voluntary 
pupilagep and ſuffer cheir lives to/ be edel by officious 
; 1 their choice to be regulated by preſumptuous 
pie e een en ee n „e 
> This, unreſiſting acquieſoence in the determination of others, 
may be the conſequence” of application to ſome ſtudy remote 
from the beaten track of life, ſome employment which does 
not allow leiſure for ſufficient infpection of thoſe petty affairs, 
n at part of our duration to be 
ed. To a mind thus wichdratyn from common objects, it 
is more eligible to repoſe on the prudence of another, than to 
de expoſed every moment to ſlight interruptions, The ſub- 
miſſion which ſuch confidence requires, is paid without pains” 
becauſe it implies no confeſſion of inferiority. The buſineſs 
from which We withdraw bur cognizance, is not aboye our 
abilities, but below our notice. We pleaſe our pride with he 
effects of our influence thus weakly exerted,” and fancy. ur- 
ſelves placed in a higher orb, from which we regulate ſubordi- 
nate agents by a flight and diſtant ſuperintendenee. But hat- 
ever vanity or abſtraction may ſuggeſt, no man can ſafely. do 
that by others which might be done by himſelf; he that indul-·- 


es negli will guickly become ignorant of his on af. 
eee eee gully become jr of Ni 


ceived; in Dil virgo 4 | bra ant; an; 19 8155 / 
It is however impoſſible but that, as the attention tends! . 
ſtrongly towards one thing, it muſt retire from another; and 

he that omits the — — be is-eus? 
groſſed by enquiries of nnr, | 
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— . — good cauſe. But there are 
who can plead no Agar — their folly 5 -who 
© off the — of their * oe not that they — — 


— 0 

1 men feel _— inereaſeang) dnchew,” they 
» rally 5 — reſt —_— — — ence, — . 

tigue of reaſoning, the anxiety of citoumſpectian; when 
are: hourly tormented With pains and diſeaſas, they are unable 
to beer any new — oa conſider all oppoſition as un 
addition pa miſery, of which ee dban | 
ean patiently endure. Thus deſirous of -peace,' and thus fear- 
tal of pain, the old man ſeldom enquires after any other quali- 
ties in thoſe whom he-careſles, than — 
— — activity in ſupplying his waits, dexterity in inter- 
laints before they approach near enough to diſturb 
ibility to his preſent humour, ſubmiſſion to haſty pe- 
and attention to weariſome narrations. By theſe arts | 

alone many have been able to defeat rthe-elaims of kindred 

3 mer, ond to erich e "with ee od le | 


1 inherited a lage fortune, and augmented e er i by 
the revenues: of ſeveral-luerative — which * di 
charged with honour and dexterity. He us at laft wiſe — 
to conſider that life ſhould not be devoted wholly to accumula- 
tion, and therefore retiring to his eſtate, apphed himſelf to the 
---— children, and the cultivation of Senate 
[| ; 
- He poſed ſeveral years in this pleaſing anwſoment, — 
his care amply recompenſed; his daughters were celebrated for 
madeſty and clegance, and his ſons: for learning, prudence, 
and ſpirit. In time the eagerneſs with which the neighbours 
8 121 alliance, obliged him to reſign his 
to ocher families ü 
ſons hurried them out of rural privacy into the apo 
from — — inclin, * | 
| howeyer he had always hoped z he hindelf with the ſuc» 
5 — of his ſchemes, e. lt no inconvenience: from ſolitude 
till an apoplexy deprived him. of his wide, - 
Thrafybulus had now no companion ; ond debe of 
ingreaſing years having taken from him much of the power of 
n W for himſelf, he thaught e 
pr 
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procure ſome inferior friend who might eaſe him of his econo- 
mical ſolicitudes, and divert him by cheerful converſation. - All 
theſe qualities he ſoon recollected in Yafer, a clerk in one of 
the offices over which he had formerly preſided. Vaſer was 
invite v.16 viſit his old patron, and bein ps pron his Ration ac- 
quainted with the the preſent modes of life, ebnſtunt prac- - 
tice dextrous in Fs entertained-him mit ſo many novel- 


g = 22 Aae tangled his affair IH 
t 
e 3 n wy 
afer havi n 2 4 - 
Ad n a 1 0 Sen 
5 


without repugnance or ry aecomm 
caprice, and echo every opinion. He never lar but 


— —— 0 of: yietory, B _=— Gee Toh 
us A p 

his way into his patrom's heart, —— made hi 
agreeable, ſoon betame im 5 . — 
by hich th lavinds of ge was gra bogrofied:the | ma- 


nagement of 9% 
interceſſions, perſuaded CER — to-0 as. 


their friend and benefactor, and to enticat his enforcement of 
their repreſentations of hard years, an zb C0uUNtenancpee. hetir 
———— due i d wt 
| a, 2 
longer — the hanſhneſs of remanſtrance, or the in6pidity a 
truth, All comtrariety to his aun opinien herd, bm te a 
violation of ſome natural right, and all — of ble i 
affairs to his on in ion was. dreaded by him a a furmens 
to torture, His vere alarmed by the ſudden achtes 
— — were heard by their. father iwith - 
©, as ee eG his quiet 
Arey 4 22 ou EY 
out his s in perp 
retired with tears in heir eyes, e 
prtncies ill found ks ear 2 by his obſtir 
| triu over re continuing 
See ple 37 Try at the death of his waſter purr 25 
ww nr 7 
; A FEET 
Al 5012 IMK. run 1110 M9 itt ng «471 1 ' 
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upon ingulgence and dependence is more miſchievous in its 


Conſecſusnecs, or more frequently practiſed with wanton negli- 
chan the encouragement of expectations which, are ne- 


_ — and dhe elation and depreſſion of tbe! heart 


by needleſs vioiſfitudes of hope and diſappointnennt. 


very man is rich or poor, — — to the p artion 
| between bis deſires and enj gement of wiſhes 
is therefore equally+ gr Faves a to — with e 


tion of poſſeſſion, and he that teaches another to long for ag 


de fever hall obtain, is re n A if 


? He had robbed: him of f this: a 
+3 But repreſentations Cans ths 2. exhibit no eatnte idea of 


de "guilt of pretended prawns of wi wg by which fol; 
 Jowerv are attracted only a) ono 7 — ps and 


the ſhout of of populari ; andtobedilmified wi (contempt 
ignominy, when their leader has icceeded or e 


8 ick of ſhow, and weary of noiſe, While a 


with tlie promiſes of his hours 


Inſatuated 
duys in 4 — the honeſt opportunities of 


improving his oonditidn paſt hy without his notice; he neglects 


ta eultivate his own 7 ſoil, becauſe he expects every mo- 


ment to be placed eee ſpontaneous -fertility, and is 
ſoldom — 7n from 
which be cannot relid;/ and the lle or evils which cannot be 


remedied. 


uſion, but by the gripe of diſtreſs 


The puniſhment of Tantalus in the inferngl regions affords 


bs image of hungry ſervility, flattered with the approach of 


e doomed to loſe it before it comes into his 1each, al- 


| ways within few days of felicity, and ghrogs Gnking back 
former wants. 


7 8 3 . nd 


10 
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« Tantalus... Ina lake wh Boos we oy his lips, 
« he ftoodib rning w al wi 3 Pa power. to dri 

« Whenever he inclined to the ſtream, . ity 
4 commanded it to be i, nd 0 th ck earth appeared at his 
« 1 . him lof Feb 55 FAY to 7 
« the pearz, the pomę ee apple, the green 

4 and the luſcious fig ed before him, which 1 . — 
« he extended his — 4% — them, were ſnatche bine 
« winds into 2 — 8 2 * rh 

This image of miſery was perhaps origi y. lugg to 
ſome poet by the conduct of his patron, bythe dl 

plation of lender which he never muſt partak > of Friel 
attempts to catch at interdicted de g * by 
nes his reward when he his Iabours hoe 
at an end. ln with pov 
opulence, riot, 3 to find the favours w 
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I AM one Tn e eg 1 alte 
s the favourites of the great. Having often gained the prize 


of compoſition at the umiyerſity, 19 ling 5 


all about him was | 
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obtain the ſame diſtinction in every other place, and determined 
to forſake the profeſſion to which * ar deſtined by my parents, 
and in which the intereſt. of my would 0 — 
mo a very advantageaus ſettlement. Abe wie of xu flut- 
tered in my heart, and when 5 the college, 
. rage Ar but honours, careſſes, and 
and luxury without expence. 


— departure fora time, to finiſh the 
rformance ——— notice of man- 
7 When it was comp 


| ted {hurried do London, 
and conſidered every moment that paſſed before its publication, 
as loſt in a kind of neutral and cut off from the 
golden hours of happineſs and fame. The piece was at laſt 
printed and diſſeminated by a rapid fale ; 1 9 from one 
place of concourſe to feaſted from morning to night 
on the repetition" of my own riſes, and enjo yed the various 
conjectures of criticks, the miſtaxen candour of my friends, 
and the im malice of my enemies. Some had read the 
mmer, and rectified its inaccuracies ; others had ＋ 
in a ſtate ſo jmperfeR, that cou ld not forbear to wonder 
e MR ſome had — with the author 
coffee-houſe ; and others gave ber rb Serge 


W kenny that no — is fo favourably read as that of 
a 'wiiter Who ſuppreſſes his name, ar therefore reſolved: to 

rentain conceal eil thoſe by hm Hera ds — is ef; 
tabliſhed had given their ffs 

At length "my e me, 2 the 

tron of merit, t enqu m in- 

vid me os uaintance. . oY 2 

” The time which I had lon e us ow Merivod, 1 

went to Aurantius with 2 | | 

Seay ai ce, wid try oe 

es, 

me unable — but when 1 bad terovered from my eon: 

fuſion, T the cottyerſation-with ſuch livelineſs and 

propriety, "that I confirmed my new friend in his eſteem of my , 

3 and was 8 the ytmoſt ardour of prof 
Ie ſoon COLNE - dine with ratios who had 

aſſembled the moſt judicious of his friends to partake of 

the entertainment. . Again I expreſſed my powers of ſenti- 

ment and expreſſion, and again found eyery eye | ip 

with Wight, atd W back with ten 
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his moſt; Een | 
. —— — and. — — 
g * 
| igid reſerve: ſomewhat daguſted me, and 
when r days\otffence, IL don gart to in-. 
form him with how much e nenen 
detained by his rival, Mollis. D yaormo md, | 2114 mart - + 
Auruntiuf no confidered Ne bur ab. uad by be | 
deſertion af a wit and leſt I ſhauld have an inclinaten ta + 
der, told me that I cod hever find a friend more ng and 
zealous than himſelf; that inder he bad maile no promiſes, 
becauſe he haped to ſurpriſe me With advancement, hat had 


been ſilently ꝓr any intereſt, and ſhould goutinue} his 
| gon offices, — he: Pra rs eee vet 
ire pn 0990 Bag 


If you, Mr. K. have jver fers youre f 
_ eee the fone fk 2 f 


appointment yr kf the: failure of 1 little borbene com- 
pelled me to abate the ſinery which I hitherto thought ne- 
ceſlary to the company with whom J aſſociated, and the 
rank to which I ſhould be raiſed, Aurantius, from the mo- 
ment in which he ä my poverty, conſidered me as 
fully in his power, and afterwards rather permitted my at 
tendance than invited it; thought himſelf a at liberty to re- 
fuſe my viſits, whenever he had other amuſements within 

reach, and often ſuffered me to wait, without ——— 4 
neceilary buſineſs, When I was admitted to his table, if 
any man of rank equal to his own was' preſent, he took o 
ſion to mention my writings, and commend my / ingenuity, 


became fainiVgr at the table of ger. e 8 


by which he intended to apologize for the confuſion of df. 


tinctions, and the improper aſſortment of his company; and 
often called upon me to entertain his friends with my pro- 

ductions, as a ſportſman — the ſquires of his neighbour- 
"i ee . 


% 


A 
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Kia —.—.— 


4 — — — 
own imaginatio ſuggeſted, and w therefore thou 
* , —— — Ogi vonn nud ne £0141 "gt 
When the red rd ceremony by broken, rudeneſs and inſult 
| ſoon enter He now found that he might ſafely ha- 
ruſs me — that he had fixed the ſhackles _ 
tronuge upon me; and that I could neithet reſiſt him nor 
cape” At laſt in the eiglith year 'of my ſervitude, — 
- elatiour of creditors was vehement, and m y neceffity known 
to be extreme, he offered me''a fma}l office; —_— hinted: his 
| expeRation that I ſhould marry” 4a young woman with _— 
he had been acquainted. - 
+ F'was' not» fo far depreſſed by my calamitzes 2 to ly 
with his but knowi wing e complaints and nth 
 Intions-would not gratify his inſolence, I turned away with 
that contempt wi eh 4 never want to treat 
2 'who'/ can ou | 
— 9 his 1 Ha | 
to maintain the ſhow of his levee, 
1 table, e | ir, happineſs, and 
3 .d . in F e eee e eniz 
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Dis rm z the ls E 

that a great part of the pain and pleaſure ,of 1 e 

the gratification or difappointment'of an / inceſſant” wiſh for 

ſuperiority,” from the ſucceſs or miſcarriages of fecret Xing 1 

titions, from victories and defeats, of which, though they ap-' 

pie OE great importance, in reality” note are. c Mio, | 
veg” 

Proportismate to the prevalence of this love of praiſe is the 
variety of means by which its attainment is attempted. Every 
man, however hbpe Leſs his pretenſions may appear to all but 
himſelf, has derbe p project by which he hopes to riſe to reputa-' 
tion; babe art by which he imagines that 1 * of the 


world will be attracted; ſome p. 55 ye bad, which 
diſcriminates' him from the comiton Herd of morale” and by 


which others may be perſuaded to love, or n to fear 
him. Tbe aſeents of honour, however ſteep, never appear 
inacceſſible ; he that deſpairs to ſcale the precpices Which 
learning and valour have conducted their vourites, dlſcovers 
ſome by-path, or eaſier acclivity, which, though it cannet 
bring him to the tummit, will yet enable him to overlook thoſe, 
with whom he is now contending for eminence; and we. ſeldom 
require more to the happineſs o 'the preſent hour, than to fur- 
_ es that ſtands ＋ ne” us, Sine | 
8 eater uman kind 
{ Wn nf, 4s thoſe who afpire Lid cork and a 1 — 
propoſe to themſelves ſome example which ſerves as the model 
of their conduct, and the limit of their hopes. "Almoſt every 
man, if cloſely examined, will be found to have enliſted him- 
ſelf under ſome leader whom he expects to conduct him to fe- 
nown; d —— = "other, ww Tal dead, in bis 
view, whoſe character he en vours to ume, and w — 
formances he labours dee, aer W 


ln conſequence 


— 
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When the original is well choſen, and judiciouſly copied? 
the imitator often arrives at excellence, which he could never 
have attained without direction; for few are formed with abi- 
lities to diſcover new poſſibilities of 2 and to 1275 
themfelyes by means never tried beſoreG. 

But folly and idleneſs often contrive to ratify nid at a 
cheaper rate : not the qualities which are moſt illuſtrious, but 
tiofe which are of eaſieſt attaimment, are ſelected for imita- 
tion; and the honours and rewards which, publick gratitude 

has paid to the benefaQtors & mankind, , are expected by 
wretches who can only ĩmitate them in their vices and defects, 
or adopt ſome petty ſingularities, of which * from whom 
they are l dak be R args NM 
| man riſes to ſu IA eight, as to agar cuous, . 
but he is an one ſide cenſi wy nie nd ng malice, which 
reproaches him for his beſt ces fro rs his apparent 
and inconteſtable excellencies ; idolized on the other by 
ignorant admiration, which, exalts his faule and follies — 
virtues. It may be obſerved, that he by whole, i 


his 
uaintances themſelves hed, enerally diffuſes 
. 


vigilance than is, generall applied to the regulation of the mi- 
ban; parts of Re it is not eaſy when we converſe 
much with one whoſe general character our veneration, 
to eſcape all contagion of his peculiarities, even when we do 
not deliberately, think them worthy of our notice, and when 
| — ous have excited laughter — diſguſt had they not been. 
ell by their alliance ta nobler qualiics, and accidentally 
81 n with virtue, | 

85 alles al. or. ee Gamotionge Bet fo 
oy and impe ly upen the wiſe and virtuous, but by 

cious fondneſs or thoughtleſs vanity are adopted with de- 


ere is _ any of mind or body, any error 
apt. The or depravity 901 — which, inſtead of pro- 
f _ _ and diſcontent, its natural effects, has not at one 
G hors r gladdened _ with the hopes of praiſe, and 
been ſplayed with oftentatious induſtry by thoſe who fought 
kindred minds 2 (the wits of heroes, and could prove - 
their relation onl Emilie of deformity, - 
| pe ſes perverſe ambition, every habit which 
l reaſon condemns may 1 Nader and avowed. When a man 
is upbraided with his faults, he may indeed be pardoned if he 
endeayours to run for ſhelter. to ſome onthe name; but it 
is not to be ſuffered that, from the retreats to which he fled 
from jay, he ſhould iflue again with the confidence * 
_ queſts 


„ 


* 
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= and call upon mankind for praiſe, Yet we ſee men 
t 


t waſte their patrimony in luxury, deſtroy their health wick 


debauchery, and enervate their minds with idleneſs, becauſe 
there have been ſome whom luxury never could fink into con- 
tempt, nor idleneſs hinder from the praiſe of genius 


his general inclination of mankind to copy characters in ; 


the groſs, and the force which the recommendation of illuſtri- 
ous examples adds to the allurettients of vice, ought᷑ to be _ 
ſidered by all whoſe character excludes them from chte fhades 
ſecrecy. as incitements to ſcrupulous caution and untyerfal pu- 
rity of manners. No man, however enflaved to his appetites, 
or hurried by his paſſions, can, while he preſerves his intellects 
unimpaired, pleaſe himſelf with ptomoting the corriiption of 
others. He whoſe merit has enlarged. his influence, would 
ſarely with; to exert it for the, benefit of mankind. Yet ſuch 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he ſuffers himſelf to 
indulge any favourite fault, that they who have no hope to 
reach his excellence will eateh at his failings, and his virtues 
will be cited to juſtify the copiers of his vices. 
It is particularly the duty of thoſe who conſign illuſtridus 
names to poſterity, - ws _ leſt their —_— be 'miſted 
ambiguous examples. writer may be juſtly condetnih> 
E as nga a to goodneſs, who ſuffers 1 
confound: right with wrong, or to ſhelter the faults wien even 


3 


* 


* 


the wiſeſt and the beſt have committed from that igno mig | 
os | 


which guilt ought always to ſuffer, and with which 
be more deeply ſtigmatized when dignified by its. heighbours 
hood to uncommon worth, ſinde we ſhalt be in danger of be. 


holding it without abhoxrence, unleſs its turpitude be laid open ? 


3 from the deception of 
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£1 "Hy vie, im; you rudi, aN i * 
2 fies ia raren eiurgöe i aePorigos, 


N "Os Tar u xpnodes Juvapens, ener” 855 by 87,00. WE 
, & iert ygiodas f Ju-, Tor ty. = ANTIPMILOS, 


-.. , Young was I once and poor, now rich and old ; -' 
A harder caſe than mine was never told 
Bleſt with the pow'r to uſe them—T had none; 
Loaded with richer iow, the pow'r is gone, F. Lawn, 


F 
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75 SIR, — | 44 
| Tn E. writers who haye undertaken the unpromiſing taſk 


of -moderating deſire, exert. all the power of their eloquence 
to ſhew that happineſs, is not the lot of man, and have by 
: . arguments and examples proved the . every 
condition by. which envy or ambition are excited. ey have 
ſet before our eyes all the calamities to which we are expoſed 
from the frailty of nature, the influence of accident, or the 
ſtratagems of malice ; they have terrified greatneſs with con- 
ſpiraties, and riches with anxieties, wit with criticiſm, and 
beauty with diſeaſe. . | Cw 
All the force of reaſon, and all the charms of language, are 
/ indeed neceſſary to ſupport poſitions which every man hears 
with a wiſh to confute them. Truth finds an eaſy entrance 
into the mind when ſhe is introduced by deſire, and attended 
by pleaſure ; but when ſhe intrudes uncalled, and brings only 
fear and ſorrow in her train, the paſſes of the intelle& are 
barred againſt her by prejudice and paſſion ; if ſhe ſometimes 
forces her way by the batteries of argument, ſhe ſeldom long 
3 of her conqueſts, but is ejected by ſome fa- 
voured enemy, or at beſt obtains only a nominal ſovereignty, 
without influence and without authority. 1 
That life is ſhort we are all convinced, and yet ſuffer not 


Adunat conviction to repreſs our projects or limit our expecta- 
| | tions; 
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tions ; that life is miſerable we all fee), and yet we ** that 
the time is near when we ſhall feel it no longer. But to hope 
happineſs and immortality is equally vain. Our ſtate may in- 
deed be more or leſs embittered, as our duration may be more 
or leſs contracted ; yet the utmoſt felicity which We ean ever 
attain will be little better than alleviation of miſery, and we 
ſhall always feel 1 more. pain from' our wants than on, from 
our enjoyments. The incident which, T am to relate 
will ſhew, that to deſtroy the effect of all our ſu 1801 18, it is not 


neceſſary, that any ſignal calamity ſhould fall upon us, that we”: 


ſhould be haraſſed by implacable perſecution, or Excruciated by 
irremediable pains ; che brighteſt hours of proſperity have? 


their clouds, and the ſtream of life, if it is not ruſfled 'by" Oh” 


ſtructions, w ow. putrid'by 7 ſtagnation. 35 4 
My father 5, bk not to imitate the folly of his anceſt 
who had ;hitherto | 1018 0 the younger ſons encumbrances on 
eldeſt, deſtined me to a lucrative profeſſion; and 1 being care 
ful to "loſe no opportunity of improvement, was, at the uſual 
time in W 25 Fig men enter the world, well qualified for 


the exerciſe o buſi neſs which J had choſen. 


My N to 5 diſt zuiſh myſelf in publiek, and my i. 
patience of the narrow ſcheme o life to which my indigence 
confined me, did not ſuffer | me to continue long in” the town 
where J was born. 1 went away as from a place of confine- 
ment, with a reſolution to .retury no more, till 1 ſhould be 
able to dazzle. with my ſplendour thoſe who' now looked upon 
me with contempt, - to reward thoſe who had paid 'hortours- 
to my 5 1 5 merit, and to ſhow all- who had ſuffered . 
me 19 lide by them unknown and neglected how much 
ber miſtook eir intereſt in omitting to propitiate a 7 
like mine. 

Such were 71 intentions ben I ſallied forth into the ws © 
known world, in queſt of riches and honours, which I ex- 
pe to procure Fr x very ſhort time; for what could with⸗ 

old them from induſtry and knowledge? He that indulges 

* will always be dllappointed. Reputation I very con 

obtained; but as merit is much more cheaply acknowledged 
than rewarded, I did not find myſelf e in le 
to my celebrity. 


however eh time ſurmounted: my obſtacles by which | 


envy and competition obſtruck the firſt attempts of a new chi- 
mant, and ſaw my opponents and cenſurers tacitly confeſſing 
their deſpair of ſucceſs, by courting my friendſhip and yielding 


to my influence. . who once 2 2 me, were now ſa- 
Vor. III. | Tc * © tisfied | 


* 


F<; 


7 
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tishied to eſcape from me; and they who had before thought me 


preſumptuous in hoping to overtake them, had flow their ut. 
rok wil if they were petmitted at no great diffance quietly 
to follow me. Ng n 
My wants were not madly multiplied as my acquiſitions in- 
crxeaſed, and the time came at length when I thought myſelf 
enabled to gratify. all reaſonable delires, and when therefore, I 
ved to enjoy. that plenty and ſerenity which J had been his 
herto labouring to procure,. to enjoy them while I was yet rei. 


ther.cruſhed by age into infirmity, nor ſo habituated to à par- 
ticular manner of life as to be unqualified for new ſtudies or 


I now quitted my profeſſion, and to ſet myſelf at once 

all importunities to reſume it, changed my refidetice, a 
d the remaining part of my time to quiet and amuſfement. 
Amidft innumerable. projects of pleafure which reſtleſs idle. 
| neſsincited me to form, and of which moſt, when they cute 
to the moment of execution, were rejected for others of 10 
longer continuance, ſome accident revived in my imagination 
the pleafing ideas of my native place. It was now in my 
power to viſit thoſe from whom I had been fo long abſent; in 
ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent with my former reſolution, and 
Twondered how it could happen that Pad it long delayied thy 

own happiness. e Te * 
Full of the admiration which I ſhould excite, and the ho- 
mage which I ſhould receive, I dreſſed my fervants in 4 more 
oſtentatious livery, purchaſed a magnificent chariot, and re- 
ſolved to dazzle the inhabitants of the little town with an un- 

blaze of greatneſs, . 6 

. While the preparations that vanity required were made fot 
my re; which, as workmen will not eaſily be hurried 
| their ordinary rate, I thought wy tedious, I folaced 
my impatience with imaging the various cenſures that my ap- 
pearance would - produce, the hopes which ſome would feel 
from my bounty, the terror which-my power would ſtrike on 
others; the awkward reſpect with which I ſhould be accoſted 
by timorous officiouſneſs ; and the diſtant reverence with which 
others, leſs familiar to ſplendour and dignity, would be con- 
tented to gaze upon me. I deliberated a long time, whether 1 
ſhould immediately deſcend to a level with my former acquaint- 
ances, or make my condeſcenſion more grateful by 4 ron 
tranſition from haughtineſs and reſerve, At length I deter- 
mined to forget ſome of my companions, till they diſcovered 
themſelves by ſome indubitable token, and to receive the con- 
8 ghgrakulations 


Ll 
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gratulations of others ups good fortune with ii | 
to ſhew that 1 aeg ee ee | 
The acclamations of the populace I purpoſed to reward with 
fix hogſheads of ale, and a roaſted ox, and then recommerid 
to them to return te ei WG bg NE 
At laſt all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, and I be- 
the journey of triumph, which I could have wiſhed to 
ave ended in the fame moment; but my horfes felt none of 
their maſter's ardour, and I was ſhaken four days upon rugged 
roads, I then entered the town, and having graciouſly let fall 
the glaſſes, that my perſon 4 deen, paſted ſlowly through _ 
the ſtreet. The noiſe of the wheels brought the inhabitants to 
their doors, but I could not perceive that I was known by them. 
At lat I P name; I ſuppoſe was told by my ſtr- 
vants, for the barber ſtept from the oppoſite houſe, and ſeiaed 
me by the hand with honeſt joy in his countenance, which, 
according to the rule that I had preſeribed to myſelſ, I repreſſed 
with A frigid graciouſneſs. The fellow, inſtead of finking into 
dejection, turned away with contempt, and left me to conſider 
how the ſecond falutation ſhould be received. The next 
friend vras better treated, for T ſoon found that I nut pur- 
chaſe by civility that regard which I had expected to enforce 
by inſalence. . A. r 
There was yet no fmoke of bonfires, no hartnofty of bells, 
no ſhout-of erbude, nor riot of Joy ; the buſineſs , of the da 
went forward as before; and after having ordered a ſplendid 
fupper, which no mam came to partake, and which my 1 7 
hindered me from taſting, I went to bed, where the Vexation 
of diſappointment overpowered the fatigue of my journey, 
and kept me from leer „„ 
I roſe ſo much humbled by thoſe mortifications, 2s to inqu 
after the preſent ſtate of the town, and found that T had been 
abſent too 7 obtain the triumph which had flattered 90 


expeCtation. Of the friends whoſe compliments I expecte 
ſome had long ago moved to diſtant provinces, ſome had left 
in the maladies of age all ſenſe of another's proſperity, and 
ſome had forgotten our former intimacy amidſt cafe and dif- 
treſſes. Of three whonr I had refolved to puniſh for their 
former offences by à longer continuance of neglect, one Was, 
by his own induſtry, raiſed above my ſcorn, and two Wers 
| ſheltered from it in the grave. All thoſe whom I loved, feared . 
or hated, all whoſe envy or whoſe kindheſs I had hopes of con- 
templating with "pleaſure, were ſwept away, and their place 
was filled by a new generation with other views and other 
. „ competitions; 


* 
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itions ; and among many proofs of the impotence of 
, 1 found that ĩt conferred upon me very few diſtinctions 


* : 


in my native place. 
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ance would enable to ſupport themſelves with decency, and 
who y cannot obtain from near relations ns 
 eaVilhed in oftentation, luxury, or frolic xk. 9 88 
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ciliate Aeon. He that — heonrenk ned from his infancy 
to the converſation of the loweſt elaſſes of mankind, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily want thoſe accompliſhments which are the uſual means 
of attracting favour ; and though truthz>fortitude;' n 
give an indiſputable. right to reverence and kindneſs, 
not be diſtinguiſhed by common eyes, unleſs they are 
tened by- elegance of manners, but are caſt afide like un 
liſhed gems, of which none but the artiſt knows the intrin 4 
value, till their eee are ſmoothed and their incruſtations 
rubbed AWAY. - tot! Fw $1160 64+ NW} Fo 
be, grollneſs of e habits obſtruds ths" Wer of 

| virtue, as impurity and harſhneſs of ſtyles impair the force of 
reaſon, and fugged numbers turn o the mind from artifice 
of, 8 and fertility of invention. Few have ſtrengtk 
of reaſon to over- rule the perceptions of ſenſe j and yet fewer 
have curiolity or benevolence. to ſtruggle long againſt che 
firſt impreſſion: he therefore whõ fails to lea in his falu- 
tation and addreſs, is at once rejected, — never obtains an 
hebrew gy of ſhowing kis latent arcs or — 
qu es \ 

It is indeed not caly 10 preſeribe a ſucceſsful manner * ap- 

_ proach to the. diſtreſſed or. neceſſitous, whoſe condition ſu 
jects every kind of behaviour equally to miſcarriage.” He 
whoſe confidence of merit incites him to meet without an | 
parent ſenſe of inferiority, the eyes of thoſe who flattered ry 
ſelves with their own dignity, is oonſidered as an inſolent le- 

veller, impatient of the juſt prerogatives of rank and wealth; 

enger to uſurp the ſtation to which he has no right, and to con- 
found the . of ſociety; and who would contri- "1 
bute to the exaltation of that ſpirit which even want and ca- 
lamity are not able to reſtrain from rudeneſs and rebellion. © _ + A 

But no better ſucceſs will commonly be found to attend ſer- 
vility and dejection, which often give pride the confidence to 
treat them with contempt. A requeſt made with diffidenice 
and timidity is eaſily, denied, becauſe the petitioner . 
ſeems to doubt its fitneſs. 

Kindneſs is generally reciprocal z we are deſirous of 5 

others, PS he receive pleaſure from them; but b what 


% 5 


means can the man leaſe, whoſe attention is engr by his 
diftreſſes, and who has no leiſure to be officious; whoſe will 

is reſtrained by his neceſſities, and who has no power to con- 
fer benefits; whoſe temper is perhaps vitiated by yOu and | 
whoſe. underſtanding i is ene by ignorance? 


vs _ 
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It is yt a more offenſive diſoouragement, that the ſame ac- 
tions performed hy different hands, produce different effects, 
and inſtead of rating the man by his performances, we rate too 
frequently the performance by the man. It ſometimes happens 
in che combinations of liſe, that important ſervices are per- 
formed by inferiors ; but though their geal and activity may 
be paid by pecuniary rewards, they ſeldom excite that low of 
gratitude, or obtain that accumulation of recompence, with 
which: all think it their duty to acknowledge the favour-of thoſe 


ho deſcend to their aſſiſtance from a higher elevation. To 


be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect inferior to another; 
and few. willingly indulge the memory of an action which 
raifes/ one vrham they have always been aceuſtomed to 
tbink below them, but ſatisfy themſelves with faint praiſe 
and penurious payment, and then drive it from their own 
2 and. endeavour to conceal it from the knowledge of 

ers. 955 120 09  SNLOIOV ITC Ch SHO T6080 HR 

It may be always objected to the ſervices of thoſe who can 
be ſuppoſed to want a reward, that they were produced not by 
kindneſs but intereſt; they are therefore, when they are no 
longer wanted, eaſily diſregarded as arts of infinuation, or 


ſtratagems of ſelfiſhneſs. Benefits which are received as gifts 


from wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence; and he 
that in a high ftation is celebrated for ſuperfluous goodneſs, 
would in a meaner condition have barely been confeſſed to have 
done his dux. POP OI PE IRtS © Re OpeRe PAAs 
It is ſcarcely poffible for the utmoſt benevolence to oblige, 
when exerted under the diſadvantages" of great infer;ority ; 
for by the habitual arrogance of wealth, ſuch expectations are 
commonly formed as no zeal or induſtry can fatisfy ; and what 
* can he hope, who has done leſs was demanded from 
folk | | 9 1 
There are indeed kindneſſes conferred which were never 
purchaſed by -precedent favours, and there is an affection not 
arifing from gratitude or groſs intereſt, by which fimilar na- 
tures are attracted to each other, without proſpect of any 
other advantage than the pleaſure of exchanging ſentiments, 
and the hope of confirming their eſteem of themſelyes b 
the approbation of each other. But this ſpontaneous: fond- 
neſs ſeldom riſes at the ſight of poverty, which every one 
regards with habitual contempt, and of which the applauſe 
is no more courted by vanity, than the countenance is 
- ſolicited by ambition. moſt 
friendſhip muſt be reſol ved at 


enerous and difintereſted 
into the loy e of our- 
ſelyes; 


„„ 


* 
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ſelves ; he therefore . whoſe reputation or dignity inclines 
us to, conſider his efteem as a teſtimonial of deſert, will al- 
ways find our hearts open to his endearments. We every day 
ſee men of, eminence followed with all the obſequiouſnels of 
dependance, and courted with all the blandiſhments of — 
by thoſe who want nothing from them but profeſſions of re 

and who think themſelves \ ni rewarded by $20 ande 
or an embrace. 


But thoſe p Ticks, on which ev wind feels, more or leſs | 
in fayour of riches, ought, like opinions which only 

cuſtom and 05 Yak" impreſſed i upon us, to be in Pe 
ſubjected to r ſan. We muſt Ahe Nang to ſep te the 
— character from e | ighs aig, © —— Cir- 


cumſtances, to gonſide 5 him 178 bout to 
adopt or to ręject; to —— his ma us Vl as his 


actions; to trace out thoſe virtues which lie torpid in the 
heart for want of opportunity, and thoſe vices ex lurk un- 
ſeen by the abſence of temptation ; that when we find worth 
faintly ſhooting in the ſhades of obſcurity, we may let in light 
and ſunſhine upon it, and ripen barren volition | into *. an: | 


power. 
y » 5 x4 > $4 45 a . = . 
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Ir is not common to envy thoſe with whom we cannot ca- 


ſily be placed in compariſon. Every man ſees without male- 
volence the progreſs of another in the tracks of life, which 


he has himſelf no deſire to tread, and hears, without inclina- 


tion to cavils or contradiction, the renown of thoſe whoſe diſ- 


tance will not ſuffer them to draw the attention of mankind 
from his own merit. The failor never thinks it neceſſary to 
conteſt the lawyer” s abilities; nor would the Rambler, howe- 
ver jealous of his reputation, be much diſturbed by the ſucceſs 


of rival wits at Agra or Ipaban. 


We do not therefore aſcribe to you any ſuperlative degree of 
virtue, when we believe that we may inform you of our change 


of condition without danger of malignant faſcination ; and 


that when you read of the mar marriage' of your correſpondents Hy- 
meneus and Tranguilla, you will join your wiſhes to thoſe of 


their other friends for the happy event of an union in which 
a caprice and ſelfiſhneſs had fo little part. 


There is at leaft this reaſon why we ſhould be leſs deceived 


in our connubial hopes than many who enter into the ſame 


ſtate, that we have allowed our minds to form no unreaſonable 
expectations, nor vitiated our fancies, in the ſoft hours of 
courtſhip, with viſions of felicity which human power cannot 


beſtow, or of perfection which human virtue cannot attain. 


That impartiality with which we endeayoured to 1 the 


* * 
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manners of 4s! whom _ Age Was [ads much 
in conviction, that as there are advantages to be enjoyed in 
marriage, there are inconveniencies likewiſe to. be endured; 
and that, togetber with gonfederate intellects and auxiliar 
virtues, we muſt find different opinions and oppoſite inclina- 
tion n ee 4A As ud! ger tots bv; 4p 
We however flatter ourſelves, for who is not flattered by 
himſelf as well as hy others on the day of marriage? that we 
are eminently: qualified 1 Log mutual pleaſure... Our birth is 
without any ſuch- remarkable diſparity as can give either aa 
opportunity of inſulting the othet with pompous. names and 

ſplendid alliances, or of calling in, upon any domeſtick eon: 
troverſy, the overbearing aſſiſtance of powerful relations. Out 
fortune was equally ſuitable, ſo that we meet without any of 


thoſe obligations, which always produce reproach. or ſuſpicion 


i of reproach, which, though the may be for otten in the gai- | 


eties of thę firſt month, no delicacy. will always ſuppreſs, or 


of which the ſuppreſſion muſt be conſidered. as a new-fayour, - 


to be repaid by tameneſs and ſubmiſſion, till gratitude takes 
the place of love, and the deſire of pleaſing degenerates by 
degrees into the fear of ↄff ending 
The ſettlements cauſed no delay; for we did not truſt our 


affairs to the negociation of wretches who would have paid 


% 


their court by multiplying ſtipulations. Tyunguilig ſcorned to 
detain any part of her fortune from him into. whoſe. 


| ſhe delivered up her perſon ;- and Hymenæus thought no act of 
baſeneſs more criminal than his who. enſlaves his wife by her 


own generoſity, who by marrying without a jointure N e ; 
laſt 3 


her to all the dangers of accident and caprice, and at! | 
his liberality,' by granting what only the indiſcretion of her 
kindneſs enabled him to withhold,” He therefore received on 
the common terms the portion which any other woman might 
have brought him, and reſerved all the exuberance of acknow- 
ledgment for thoſe excellencies which he has yet been able to 
diſcover only in Tun i.... Be 

We did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip like thoſe who con- 
ſider themſelves. as taking the laſt draught of pleaſure, and 
reſolve: not to quit the bowl without a ſurfeit, or who know. 
themſelves about to ſet happineſs to hazard, and endeavour to 
loſe their ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of N amuſe- 
ment, and whirl round the gulph before they ſink. nut 
often repeated a medical axiom, that the ſucoours of ſickneſs. 
fought not fn be afted.in jualjh. . We know tit howerer. our. 
9285 eee 
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eyes may yet ſparkle, and our hearts bound at the preſence oſ each 
n of liſtleſſnefs and ſatiety, of un viſhneſs and 
diſcontent, muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall be driven for 
relief to ſhows and reereations; that the uniformity of life 
muſt be ' ſometimes diverſiſied, and the vacuities of ,converſa- 
tion ſometimes ſupplied. We fejoice in the reflection that 
we have ſtores of novelty yet unexhauſted, which may be 
opened when repletion ſhall call for e, and pratifica- 
tions yet Wege 3 life, when it ſhall become vapid 

or bitter, may be reſtored to its former ſweetneſs and fpright- 
neſs, and again irritate the appetite, and again ſparkle in the 


75% me will probably be leſs taſteleſs than that of thoſe 
whom the authority and avarice of parents unites almoſt with- 
out their conſent in their early years, before they have accu- 
mulated any fund of reflection, or collected materials for mu- 
tua] entertainment. Such we have often ſeen riſing in the 
morning to cards, and retiring in the afternoon to doſe, whoſe 
happineſs was celebrated by their —_—— becauſe they 
happened to grow rich by parſimony, and to be kept quiet by 
inſenſibility, and agreed to eat and to fleep together. 

We have both mingled” with the world, and are therefore 
no ſtrangers to the faults and virtues, the deſigns and compe- 
titions, the hopes and fears of 'our cotem ies, We have 
both amuſed our leiſure with books, can therefore re- 
count the events of former times, or eite the diftates of an- 
cient wiſdom. Every occurrence furniſhes us with ſome hint 
which one or the other can improve, and if it ſhould happen 
that memory or imagination fail us, we can retire to no idle or 
unimproving ſolitude. . Aru, 2 

Though our characters, beheld at a diſtance, exhibit this 
neral reſemblance, yet a nearer inſpection diſcovers ſuch a 
iſſimilitude of our habitudes and ſentiments, as leaves each 
ſome peculiar. advantages, and affords that concordia diſcors, 
that ſuitable diſagreement which is 1 neceflary to intellec- 
tual harmony. There may be a total diverſity of ideas which 
admits no participation of the fame delight, and there may 
likewiſe be ſuch a conformity of notions, as leaves neither 
any thing to add to the deciſions of the other. With ſuch 
contrariety there can be no peace, with ſuch ſimilarity there 
can be no pleaſure, - Our reaſonings, though often formed 
upon different views, terminate generally in the fame conclu- 
ſion. Our thoughts, like rivulets iſſuing from diſtant ſprings, 
are each 1 in its courſe with various mixtures, and 
- tinged by infuſions unknown to the other, yet at laſt wy 
| uni 
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unite into one ſtream, and purify themſelves by the gentle by 
efferyeſcence of contrary qualities. 25 

Theſe benefits we receive in a greater degree as we converſe 
without refsrye, becauſe we bay je nothing to to concęal. We 
have no debts to be paid by rceptible deductions Fs 
avowed expences, no habits 8 be 2 by the private ſub- 
ſerviency of a favoured ſervant, no private interviews with 
needy relations, no intelligence with ſpies. placed upon each 
other. We conſidered marriage as the maſt ſalemn * of 

perpetual friendſhip, a ſtate from which artifice and conceal- 
ment are to be baniſhed: for ever, and in IA act of 
diſſimulation is a breach of faith. = 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that. 10 8 of de- 
fire, which the firſt ſight of pleaſure naturally produces, hae 
long ceaſe to hurry us into itreg 3 it wir vehemence; and 
experience has ſhewn us that Br cations are too valuay 
ble to be ſagrificed to com Liſe. We haye thought it 
convenient to reſt from the tigue of pleafure, and now only 
e that courſe of life into which we ＋— * nw | 
con in our choice by mutual approbation, ſupported in 
our reſolution by mutual {Amer ſir ger affiſted in our 

efforts by mutual exhortatioorn. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our proſpect of 4 2 proſpeck 
which, as it is beheld with more attention, ſeem is 151 
extenſive happinefs, and ſp reads by degrees Re the "leſs 
" ions of eternity. But if all our prudence has been vain, 

we are doomed to give one inſtance more of the uncer- 

_— of human difcernment, we ſhall comfort | oyrfelves 

our difappointments, that we were not betrayed but by 
ſuch deluſions 2s caution could not eſcape, Aince we . 
rp tee, of virtue. We . 5 PIE 


I: deviant 
| Your humble Servants, 
| ATUEN EDS 
FRA 
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{> The tinſel glitter, and the ſpecious mien, 
Delude che moſt; few pry behind the ſcene. | 
, or ret erent of 
.. eie was ab] + 4 33 by ty TIN F090 Gre 2 
I: has. been obſeryed by Baileau, that & a mean or common 
thought expreſſed in pompous diction, generally pleaſes more 
by a, new or noble ſentiment, delivered: in low and vulgar 
2 language; becauſe the number is greater of thoſe whom cul- 
4 rom has enabled to judge of words, than whom ſtudy has 
e fre dong? 
This en might ſatisky, if ſuch only were offended with 
meanneſs of expreſſion as are unable to diſtinguiſh propriety 
of. thought, and to ſeparate, propoſitions or images from the 


= 


* 


vehicles, by which they are conveyed to the underſtanding, 
But this kind of diſguſt is by no means confined to the igno- 
rant or ſuperficial; it operates uniformly and univerſally upon 
readers of all claſſes ; every. man, however profound or ab- 
ſtracted, perceives himſelf irreſiſtibly alienated by low terms; 
they who, profeſs the moſt zealous adherence to truth are forced 
to admit that ſhe owes part of her charms to her ornaments; 
and loſes much of her power over the ſoul, when. ſhe- appears 
'diſgraced by a dreſs uncouth or ill-adjuſted. -* 
Ga We are all offended by 5 are not diſguſted alike 
by the ſame compoſitions, becauſe we do not all agree to cen- 
ſure the ſame terms as low. No ward is naturally or intrin- 
„r 09 than another; our opinion therefore of words, 
as of other things arbitrarily and capriciouſly eſtabliſned, de- 
pends wholly upon accident and cuſtom. The cottager thinks 
thoſe apartments ſplendid and ſpacious, which an 1nbabitant 
of palaces will deſpiſe for their inelegance 3 and to him who 
has paſſed moſt of his hours with the delicate and polite, many 
expreſſions will ſeem ſordid, which another, equal] acute, 
may hear without offence ; but a mean term never fails to diſ- 
pleaſe him to whom it appears mean, as poverty n 
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and invariably deſpiſed, though he who is poor in the1eyes of 7 0 
ä ſome, * by others be envied for- his wealth. TTY! rte 
Words become low by the occaſions to which they ate. ap- N 
plied, or the general character of them who uſe them and the 25 
diſguſt rg they produce, ariſes. from the revivalof»thels 
images with which they ate commonly united. Thus if, in 
the moſt ſolemn diſcourſe, phraſe happens to occur which ä 
has been ſucceſsfully employ ed in ſome ludicrous! 9 5 
the graveſt auditor finds it Acneult to refrain from | 
CO they who are not prepoſſeſſed by the ſame accide — | 
ciation, are utterly unable to gueſs the reaſon of his merri-. 
ment. Words which convey ideas of. —.—. in one age, are 
baniſhed from elegant vriti ing or converſation in another, be- 
cauſe they are in * debaſed by vulgar; mouths, and can be 
no Neat d heard without: the involuntary: r. tion of _ 


2 
NES i: 


8 N Beth. is pe nm himſelf. i in As horrid purs- 3 


poſe of ſtabbing his king; he breaks out —_— his « ne 
enen i e e 
een thick le. T merit gt} 
1 thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of: hell Ys BY 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it ke 1 
Nor heav'n peep thibugh the ey agree a er ee . 

Term A hold! 41 en 1 . 

1 


In this pallzen is bertel all the 1 poetry, thatforce 5 
which calls new powers into being, which embodies ſentiment, 
and animates matter; yet perhaps ſcarce any man now peruſes 
it without ſome diſturbance of his attention from the coun- | 
teraQtion of the words to the ideas. What can be more dread- 
ful than to implore the preſence of night, inveſted; not in 
common . obſcurity, but in the ſmoke of hell? Vet the >= 
cacy of this invocation js deftroyed' by er 2 of an 
thet now ſeldom. heard but in the ſtable; and dn e 
come or go without any other notice than con 

lf we ſtart into raptures when ſome hero of the Iliad 4 
us that dae dr., his lance rages with eagerneſs to deſt 4 
if we are alarmed at the terror of the ſoldiers commanded 
Czjar to hew down the ſacred grove, who dreaded, ſays La- 
can, leſt e ee at the os _ n r 


n, L oy 5 S> Le 
of 6 12 frrirent, e 26 6 bs 75 N ts 
In ſua * redituras menbra 22 10 TOE ik © 


is None 
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None . im 3 gel hs red trend, 
Leſt a himfelf . dee ſtroke deſcend + eh 


ile with the horrors of a eech 
About to und his erz his friend, his benefactor, wh6 
ſeſpects that the weapon wal refuſe its office, and ſtart back 
from the breaſt which he is preparing to violate. Vet this 
ſentiment is weakened by the name of an inſtrument uſed by 
butchers and cooks in the meaneſt empleyments; we do not 
immediately conceive that any crime of importance is to be 
Committed with a Anis; or who does not at laſt, from the 
long habit of connecting a knife with ſordid offices, feel an 
wateh rather than terror ? 
|  Mackbeth proceeds to wiſh, in he madneſb of guilt, thi 
the inſpection of heaven may be intercepted, and that he may, 
in the involutions of itifetnal darkneſs, eſcape the — 9 ould ae of pro- 
vidence. This is the utmoſt extravagance eterminel 
wickedneſs; yet this is ſo debaſed by two x ap echt words, 
that while I endeavour to impreſs on my reader the energy of 
the ſentiment, I can ſcarce check my — when the ex- 
preſſion forces itſelf upon my mind; for who, without ſome 
relaxation of his gravity,” can hear f the wengers of — 
ou g through a blanket D 
heſe imperfections of diction are leſs beten to che reader, 
as he is leſs acquainted with common ufages ; they are there- 
fore wholly imperceptible to a foreigner, who learns our lan- 
guage from books, and will ſtrike a ſolitary” academic leſs 
bly than a modiſh lady. 
Among the numerous requiſites that moſt concur to com- 
Here an author, few are of more importance than an early en- 
trance inte the living world. The ſeeds of knowledge may 
be planted in ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated in pablick. Ar- 
ontation may be taught in colleges, and theories formed 
retirement; but the artifiee of > poems and the pow- 
ers of attraction can eee vice general coriverſe. _ 
An acquaintanee with prevailing cuſtoms and The jr 
chan is neceflary Ukerrife for Ser purpoſes. 3 
that grand imagery ſuffers from unſuitable langonge, — 
merit may fear from rudeneſs and indelicacy hen the na 
eefs- of A neas depended on the favour 25 — n upon whoſe 
coaſts he was driven, his celeſtial protectreſs thought him not 
ſufficiently ſecured againſt rejection by his piety or bravery, 
but decorated him for the interview with preternatural beauty. 


AI" deſires, for his —_— or himſelf, what none can 
reaſonably 


en farely bias {yi 


T 
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reaſonably contemn, che fivour of mankind; muſt add 
- hay , and make his fou 
any complain of neglea who never tried to attract 
= ard. Tt cannot be expected that the patrons of «ſeienceine 
80 ſhould be ſolieitous to diſcover encellencies, which they 
who poſſeſs them ſhade and diſguiſe. Few have abilities fo 
much needed by the reft of the world as to — 
their own terms; and he that will not condeſrend to recom 
mend himſelf by external embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the 
fate of juſt ſentiment manly” er gh 1. ; 
forgotten before he Wi n 00 2 n Htz * 4 
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No blood from bitten dadle thoſe poems erz, bs 
"But nn nn from the 0 is flew. : 
bee 


1 1 # 
Tx 


N. run AL kit6ridns Mi: it wttchy 1 rel | 
for long duration arrives flowly to its maturity. Thus ce 
firmeſt timber is of tard growth, and anitrtals genetally er- 
ceed each other in longevity, in proportion to the ume berween | 


thei Ir conception and their birth. * 
f p og 1 


he in obſervation may be extended to the 
by flowery 1255 ce, and ſpread in the funſhine of 
it periſh 


the mind. paty compoſitions, however they p 
favour, can ſeldom endure the change of feaſo; 175 

the firſt blaſt of criticiſm, or froſt of neglect. Hts 

was teproached with the paucity of his Soitohs, 3 _ this 


_ inceſſant attention with which he. retoughed his pieces, hewvtrs 
deſcended to make no other anfwer that that the painted for per- 


Pane 4 1 
vanity can L uſtly incur contend ac indignatien 
than that which boats f 0 wes gence and hurry: pr 1 or who can 


bear with 1 the writer ue claims . R ts 


 agretable'as': well as ufe- | 


 Juaded, 
tat they 


Men have fo 


idea which human indu 


* 
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the reſt of his ſpeties, as to imagine that mankind are at lei- | 
fure for attention to his rage fallies, and that poſterity. 
ill repoſite his caſual effuſions among the treaſures of an- 


etimes appeared of ſuch tranſcendent abilities, 
that their — and moſt curſory performances excel all that 
labour and ſtudy can enable meaner intellects to compoſe; as 
there are regions of which the ſpontaneous products cannot 
be equalled in other foils by care and culture. But it is no leſs 
Gangerous for any man to place himſelf in this rank of under- 
Randing, and fancy that he is born to be illuſtrious without 
labour, than to omit the cares of huſbandry, and expect from 


his id the bloſſoms of. Arabia. 3 
part of thoſe who congratulate themſelves 


| e greateſt 
upon their intellectual dignity, and uſurp the privileges of ge- 


nius, are men whom only themſelves would ever have marked 
out as enriched by uncommon liberalities of nature, or enti- 
tled to veneration and immortality on eaſy terms. This ar- 
dour of confidence is uſually found among thoſe who, having 


not enlarged their notions by books of converſation, are per- 


«ea partiality which we all feel in our own fayour, 
ve reached the ſummit of excellence, becauſe they . 
diſcover none higher than themſelves ; and who acquieſce in 
the firſt thoughts that occur, becauſe their ſcantineſs of know- 
ledge allows them little choice; and the narrowneſs of their 
views affords them no glimpſe of perfection of that ſublime 

— has from the firſt ages been vainly 
toiling to They ſee a little, and believe that there 


- i nothing beyond their ſphere of viſion, as the Patuecos of 


Spain, who inhabited a ſmall valley, conceived the ſurround- 
ing mountains to be the. boundaries of the world. In propor- 


tion as perfection is more diſtantly conceived, the pleaſure of 


contemplating our on rmances will be leſſened; it may 
therefore be obſerved, they who moſt deſerve praiſe are 
often afraid to decide in favour of their own performances 
they know how much is ſtill wanting to their completion, 
and wait with anxiety and terror the determination of the 


| publick, 7pleaſe every one efſe, ſays Tully, but never ſatisfy 


It has often been inquired, why, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vances of later ages in ſcience, and the aſſiſtance which the 


infuſion of ſo many new ideas has given us, we fall below the 
_ ancients in the art of compoſition. Some part of their ſupe- 
riority may be juſtly aſcribed to the graces of their language, 


from which the moſt poliſhed of the preſent European tongues 


; - 
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are nothin more than barbarous degenerations. | Some advan» 

tage they might gain 2. b priority, which put fy in _ 
ſſeſſion of the moſt natural was oy and left us nothing 

but ſervile ition or forced concei But the grea ; 
of their praiſe ſeems. to have been ama ay reward 1 
and labour. Their ſenſe of human weakneſs. 
commonly to one ſtudy, which their knowledge of | 
of every ret Rom to proſecute. with ind 


N 


ib 3 

the writers. of antiquity I 3 none « 
AE ventures to mention the N of. | 

writings, either as an extenuation 145 Ir or ee 

his facility. Nor did Statius, when he a8 4 

candidate for laſting Ne think a 1 * unne· 

ceſſary, but amidſt all his pride and indigence, the two great 


haſteners of modern x employed twelye years upon 
dou, mae e FORO =Y 
abour. #6 £ > 140. T4 1 ;4 "GA 


. a 7 
on e Dien 
#33); 3 —_—_ F* 4 f © + 


'Thebais, 1 * tt „i 
4 audaci HT Mantuone | . 


raid Ws endleſs toil, my TR 
At length aſpire to Mantuan praiſe. | 4 


Ovid indeed apologizes i in his baniſhment for the ene 
tion of his letters, but mentions his want of leiſure to poliſh 
them as an addition to his calamities; de 
imagining reviſals and corrections unneceſſary, that at his 
departure from Rome, he threw his M oſes ——4 
2 E a Book which he could not 

to nniih. 

R not often to have bappened that the ſame writer | 
aſpired to reputation in verſe and proſe z and of thoſe few that 
attempted ſuch diverſity of excellence, 1 1 not that even | 
one ſucceeded. ; Contrary characters they, never imagined a ] 
fin je ind ahlis ts fopport, . | | 

ve undertaken more than one kind of dramatick 0 1 
| ” What hey toad. wrieten-eher: did not venture. in — 
3 into the world, but conſi te impro- dt 

5 forth 3 that whi 1 
. wo 
ace, r 


to che een of 1 
Vol. III. 
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ter the res of invention, and the are of novelty had 
ceaſed _—_— the judgment. 8 
There were in thofe days no l or Subs! biete] 
muta die, & mull liturn, much time, and many rafures, 
were gonſidered as —— requiſites j and that no other 
method of attaining — 22 praiſe has been yet diſcovered, may 
be oonjectured ren we d otted manuſcripts: of Milton now 
— and from the tardy emiffien of Pope's compoſi- | 
tions, delayed more than, once till the incidents to which ® they 
-- 2.50 were forgotten, till his enemies were ſecure from his 
and, what to an honeſt mind muft be more painful, "his 
were deaf to his encomiums. 
To him, l of pra Wunden ts produRions 
foot into the If many imperfections are unavoidable, even 
where the wind ra fyrnifhes the materials, as well as regulates 
their Ger d ition, and nothing depends upon fearch or * 
tion. Delay opens new veins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed 
for a time appears with a new train of dependant images, the 
accidents of reading or converſation ſupply new ornaments or 
alluſtons, or mere intermiſſion of the fatigue of thinking ena- 
bles the mind to collect ne force, and make new excurſions, 
But all thoſe benefits come too late for him, who, when he 
was weary with labour, ſnatched at the recompence, and gave 
his work to his friends and his enemies, as ſoon as impatience 
and pride perſuaded him to conclude it. | 
One of the moſt aber us effects of haftey is obſcurity. 
He that teems with a q fon of ideas, and perceives 
how one ſentiment — another, eafily 3 that he 
ean clearly expreſs what he fo ſtron ; he ſel- 
dom ſuſpects his thoughts of ane, ee while he preſerves 
in his own memory the ſeries of connection, or his dition 
of , while" only one ſenſe is preſent to his mind. 
Vet if 3 been employed on an abſtruſe, or complicated 
1 he will find, when he has a While withdrawn his 
c nd, and returns as a new reader to his work, that he has 
only a conjectu 1 impſe of his own. meaning, and that to 
explain it to thoſe" he deſires to inſtruct, he muſt open 
his ſentiments, diſentanghe his method, and alter his e 
ment. 
Authors ab lovers al fuſer me infatustion, from 
which only abſence can ſet free; and e 
ws _ —— the. full exereiſe of his 
does that whic aw” NY” 5 
his honout and his quiet. ty 
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my firſt arrival ; and when ſhe diſmiſſed me, preſſed me to her 

boſom with an embrace that I ſtill feel, gave me ſome precepts 

| 22 which, however neglected, 1 have not + + 
not 


uttered pra for my final, happineſs, of which 
e will at laſt be granted. me 


y lifters envied my new e and ſeemed not much to 


g et our ſeparation; m conducted me to the — 
_ "pom a kind * zeec, and i S a ny — 
time, I was tranſported to aparim: a luxurious 
table, and grew avec to ſhow, nom ty yy x gaiety. 
75 In three mother died, ;mplored a bleſling 
on her family wi with ad beach. AI haf ings opportunity to 
14 ſorrow which there was none to partake with me, 
and therefore ſoon ceaſed to reſſect much upon my loſs; My 
father turned all his care upon his other children, whom ſome 
fort adventures and unexpected  legagies enabled bi 
ben he died Wer 4 e e toleave in a ondi- 
tion ubo ve their expe: 9 
7 thould have l nden of jil fort, 5 and Nad 
a a po Non UL EW Mel 1 har affur- 
iftg him that all date for me was needleſs, Lee 


q eq pe ms lppy in te or, An d him to dvride wy 
5 * of ctr - upon dependance without reſoure. Be- 


& now at an age 1 ce are initiated into 
TG 'no' Þ jooger in my fortner cha- 


res, — .me 5 left I fhould 


Joy prey e might 
avs e dose, was inſenſi 5 
from my equality, and enjoyed few privileges above the head 
Fryanit, Four that of receiving no oh 11e 
I felt evety indignity, but knew Aae webs pre- 
cipitzte. my fall. T'therefore endeavoured to continue my im- 
portance by little ſervices and active 1 and for a time 
| preferved myſ myſelf from Luhn » by withdra all pretences 
to competition, and . than to ſhine. 
Hur, my 1 e ede this this expedient, hourly de- 
clined, atid my copſfin's* fayourite maid began to exchange re- 
partees with me, and conſult me about the alterations of a caſt 
own... 
f I wis now completely depreſſed ; 100 though T had Gon” 
mankind enough to know the neceſſity of outward cheerful- 
neſs, I often withdrew to my chamber to vent my grief, or 
- wi my condition in my mind, and 1 means 1 


might cape from perpetual mortification, At gs: 


( 
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and ſorrous were interrupted a ſudden chan 1 » | 
lation's behaviour, eee 255 oy 
were left r in room, to bid K * — 2 | 
er to be inſulted, but aſſume the place which, * ins 
tended me to hold in the family. He aſſured me that. his 
wife g preference of her own * ſhould never hurt 
me; and, 3 his profeſſions with a purſe of 1 
ordered peak - ho ſuit at the mercer's,. and to 
apply privately to him for money when I . it, and 
inſinuate that my other friends deen eee me, which. he 
ee e 1 id bot ben underſtand, bs 
, wot. 
Pigs fron me with tenderneſs and gratitude, compelled me to ren 
poſe on him as my aper, and produced a 1 
private converſation... He often appointed interviews at the 
be of an acquaintance, and ſometimes. called on mf 5 
a coach and carried me abroad. My.ſenſe; of his. fayour, 
and the deſire of Sr, it diſpoſed me, to unlimited com- 
plaiſance, and Though I. dv. his, kindneſs / grow. every da 
more fond, I did not ſuffer any fuſpigions to enter my thoughts... 
At laſt the wretch took f iarity Which 
he enjoyed as my: relation, and the ſubmiſſion which he 
exated as my benefi , fo complete the ruin of an or- 
whom his own promiſes had made indigent, whom bis 
indulgence had melted, and his authorit 8 ſubdued. =» 
I know not why it ſhould afford ſubject of exultation, to. ; 
overpower on any terms the reſolution, . 15 ſurpriſe the cauti- 
on of a girl; but of all the boaſters that deck themſelves in 
the ſpoils s of innocence and oa”; Wig they ſurely have. the 
leaft pretenſions to triumph, who bmit to owe their ſuc- b 
ceſs to ſome caſual i in un By They neither employ; e 
force of underſtanding, in their 


eaſe their oy with the art of 
of their addrefl 0 RY their th Eee 
ce ir addreſs, or the e it eloquence; 
2 applaud themſelves as — of any quit by - 
which affection is attracted, "They e no ob 5 | 
e no rivals, but attack only thoſe 8 70 cannot "I ma 
often content to poſſeſs the body, thout any folici» 
tude to gain the heart, 097.3; 
Many of theſe deſpicable wretches does my [ora eo 


5 


quaintance with 9 0 and wickedneſs _ OG me to nu 5 
among the heroes uchery. Reptiles * their o 
N wc? have 1 had the 415 fi W oF 
vants, and wi whom be wo e diſdained inter 
"ts : le Wa 


a6 in i ” i 
. * been ed Many 5 


7 Is 


7 
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2 are] now riotiag in taverms, or ſhivers 
hy revts; have bern corvupted not by arts of galtan- 
22 {ole gtuchually upon the affections and 
dence aſteep, but by the Teir of loſing benefits which were 

Reber intended; C of incurring reſentment -which/- 

7 eould Hot Aae tm been 'frighce®> by miſters;" and 
Bene awed by glad: invo'rajh. il High hens HE ont 
Our afinte Na its uſual conſtquence,/aq#tic fbon-peiceived 
en Leould net long continue un hie fly. I was diſtract- 
& at the thought of che reprouch which now believed ine 
vitable. He comforted me with hopeb ef eluding all diſcos 

very, ind oftth upbraided me With "the, anxiety, which per. 
haps none but himfelf ſaw in my Tountenance;; but at laſt 
mingled his "afſurances of p And maintenance with 
menaces of total: deſerttiem if in ther moments of perturba- 
tion 1 mould fuffer his ſeerer to eſcapeg ur endeuvour to thivw 
oh him any part 6f my infamy. o. =rrr. inn cnt rod? 
Thus paſſed the difindl-hovrs ul W 
er de del ee ers relations had fent 
me to n diſtant Eountry, and l ent Kar Ret which 

; Atty ing tage Af 4 
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No, n THE, BAMBLER— oof 
duction, than a, juſt deſcription of ths Fontan. inn, Tak | 
the wanton plunges herſelf and therefore hope that my letter 
may be a ſuthcient antidote to my example... 
© Afer the difraBion, heſitation and delays which the ti: 
dity a poi naturally produces, i was remored th. lodgings 
in a di t of the. town, under one of the characters 
commonly aſſumed upon ſuch occaſions. Here being by my 
circumſtances condemned to folirude, 1 paſſed moſt of my 
hours in bitterneſs. and anguiſh, _ The converſation. of the 
people with whom I was placed was not at all capable of en- 
aging my attention, or diſpoſleſſing the reigning deas. Ih 
bock which I carried to my retreat were ſuch as hei Wache 
my abhorrence of myſelf; for I was not ſo far abandoned 
to ſink voluntarily into corruption, ar endeavour to ,concea 
from my own mind the enormity of N . 
My relation remitted none of his nels -but 0 1 
me 


* 


ſo often, that I was ſometimes afraid left his afhiduity ſhoul 
expoſe him to. ſuſpicion, ,, Wheneyer, he came be found me 
' weeping, and was therefore leſs delightfully. entertained than 
he expoted After frequent expoſtulations upon the unrez 
ſonableneſs of my ſorrow, and innumerable proteſtations 9 
everlaſting regard, he at laſt found that I was more 
with the Toſs of my innacence, than the danger of my fame, 
and that he might not be. diſturbed by my remorſe, began to 
lull my conſcience. with the opiates, of irreligion. His argu- 
ments were ſuch as my courſe of life has ſince expoſed me of- 
ten to the neceſſity of hearing, vulgar, empty, and fallacious; 
pet they at firſt confounded me by their novelty, filled me 
with doubt and perplexity, and -interrupted. that peace which 
I began to feel from the {incerity of my repentance, without 
Wan any other ſupport. 118 ned a while to his im- 
pious. gabble, but it's influence was ſoon Lev! e 
natural reaſon and early education, and the convictions which 
this new attempt gave me of his baſeneſs completed my ab- 
horrence. I have heard of barbarians, who, . when tenipeſts 
drive ſhips upon their coaft, decoy them to the rocks that 


| they may plunder their lading, and have always thought that 


 wretches, thus mercileſs. in their depredations, ought to be 
deſtro by a general inſurrection of all ſocial beings ; yet 
how light is this guilt, to the crime of him, who in the 

agitations of remorſe cuts away the anchor of piety,. bg 

when he has draw. aſide credulity from the paths of virtue, 
hides the light of heaven which would direct her to return. 
I had hitherto. conſidered him as a nan equally betrayed 
with myſelf by the concurrence of appetite n | 


Fa 


* 
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but I now ſaw with horror that he was contriving to perpetuate 
his gratification, -and was defirous to fit me to his purpoſe by 
2 and radical corruption. . ENT 
To eſcape, however, was not yet in my power. I could 
ſupport the expences of my condition, only by the continu- 
ance of his favour.” He provided all that was neceſſary, and, 
in a few weeks, congratulated me upon my eſcape from the 
danger which we had both expected with ſo much anxiety, 
T then began to remind him of his promiſe to reſtore me with 
my fame uninjured to the world. He promiſed me in general 
terms, that nothing ſhould be wanting which his power 
" could add to my bappineſs, but forbore to releaſe me from 
my confinement. | f knew how much my reception in the 
world depended upon my ſpeedy return, and was therefore 
outrageouſly impatient of his delays, which I now perceived 
to be only artifices of lewdneſs. He told me at laſt, with 
an appearance of ſorrow, that all hopes of reſtoration to m 
former ſtate were for ever precluded; that chance had dif. 
covered my ſecret, and malice divulged it; and that nothing 
now remained, but to ſeek a retreat more private, where cu- 
riofity or hatred could never find us. Stands ng 
The rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which I felt at this 
account are not to be ed. I was in ſo much dread 
of reproach and infamy, which he reprefented as purſuing me 
with full cry, that I yielded myſelf implicitly to his diſpoſal, 
and was removed, with a thouſand ſtudied utions, through 
by-ways-and dark r to another houſe, where ed 
him with perpetual ſolicitations for a ſmall annuity, that 
might enable me to live in the country in obſcurity and in- 
© This demand he at firſt evaded with ardent profeſſions, 
but in time appeared offended at my importynity and diſtruſt ; 
and having one day endeavoured to ſooth me with uncom- 
mon expreſſions of tenderneſs, when he found my diſcontent 
immoveable, left me with ſome inarticulate murmurs of an- 
ger. I was pleaſed that he was at laſt rouſed to ſenſibility, 
and expecting that at his next viſit he would comply with 
my requeſt, Tived with great tranquillity upon the money in 
my hands, and was ſo much pleaſed with this pauſe of perſe- 
- Eution, that I did not reflect how much his abſence had ex- 
ceeded the uſual intervals, till 1 was alarmed with the danger 
of wanting ſubſift I then ſuddenly con my ex- 
pences, but was unwilling to ſupplicate for aſſiſtance. Ne- 
eeſſi 7 however, ſoon overcame my modeſty or my pride, 
and I applied to him by a letter, but had no anſwer. Tant 

5 . 's a in 


I 


\ 
j 


oi Tix waved 4s. 
in terms more prefling, but without effeQ. I then ſent "an 
agent to enquire after him, who informed me, that he had 
uitted his houſe, and was gone with his family to reſide for 
Cane time:upon his efiyie in Bellic . Me het 


"I" 


ling to believe that he could wholly ee 1 2 


by the ſale of my clothes, I ſupported myſelf, expecting that 
every poſt would bri ng me relief. Thus 10 paſſed ſeven ett 
between hope and dejection, in a gradual” approach to poverty 
and diftreſs, emaciated with diſcontent, and bewildered wi 


the remainder for rent, and led me to the door. 
To remonſtrate againſt legal cruelty, was vain; to ſuppli- 
cate obdurate brutality, was hopeleſs. I went away I knew 
not whither, and wandered about without any ſettled purpoſe, 
unacquainted with the uſual expediemts of miſery, unqualihed 
for laborious offices, afraid ts meet an eye that had Gen me 
before, and hopeleſs of relief from thoſe who were ſtrangers 
to my former condition. Night came on in the midſt of my 
diſtraction, and I ſtill gontinued to wander till the menaces 
of the watch obliged me to ſhelter myſelf in a covered paſ- - 


ext day, I red a lodging in the backward garret of a a 
mean houſe Wen 1 lady to enquire for a ſervice,” 

My aplicutons ere gener rejected for want of a charac- 
ter. At length I was received at a draper's ; but when it was 
known to my miſtreſs that I 1 and that f 
filk, ſhe was of opinion that I looked like a thief, and without 
warning hurried me away. | then tried to ſupport myſelf by 


e; and, by aty lnndiady's eee, obtained = 


a little 2 from a ſhop, e e ru cM 
repining ; but when my punctualit gained me fo mu 
Wan. that I was truſted egos Pee) a head of ſome va- 
Jue, one of my fellow-lodgers ſtole the Jace, and I was obliged 
1 %%% ˙⅛ͤ—Äͤjil.. ¾ N.] 
Thus driven again into the ſtreets, I lived upon the leaſt 
that could ſupport me, and at night accommodated myſelf un- 
der pent-houſes as well as I could. At length I became ab- 
ſolutely pennyleſs, and' having ſtrolled all day without ſuſte- 
nance, was, at the cloſe of evening, accoſted by an elderly 
man, with an invitation to a tavern. I refufed him with heſi- 
tation; he ſeized me by the hand, and drew me into 2 | 


* |; 
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ouring W here ben he ſaw. i: face pale with hunger 
my eyes GA with, tears, he ſpurned me from him, an; 
bad nis Cant ine 10 . nen he for his part 
wr 440 of his pock; ad 1 
.continued to 400 TY e avin ſcarcely rength 
further, when anothe 28 boring me in the * 
ner. When he ſaw the gy tokens of calamity, he con- 
dered that T might | be obtained at 2 . rate, an 3 
2 A 1570 OE WS which J had no longer . to re- 
e thi Ld was maintained four months i 11} denurious 
wickeduch, then abandoned to my former condition from 
which J was delivercd by another keeper. 
Th. this abj ect ſtate I have now paſſed four j years, the drudge 
10 erer, and the ſport of. .Urunkennels ; ; ſometimes- the ro- 
of one W and ſomętimes the common prey of acciden- 
tal 11004 fe 0 
4 bro, | t another; begging in the ſtreets to deres from 


lie rare to kin ag ad = intemperan ſtly with 
famine, Wee a and . noiſome a z it 
would not be caſy for any 55 abhorrence to Harden them 
againſt. 200 ation, or to fepreßs the deſire which they muſt 
e Yi Fel to reſcue. dach numbers of human beings from 
a te o 
It is ſaid wang in 1 they apnually evacuate their ſtreets, 
and ſhip their proſtitutes and vagab abands to, thair colonies. I 
t women, that infeſt this AY, the ſame opportunity of 
eſCaping from their miſeries, I believe very little force would 
* neceflary z for who among them can dread any change? 
of us indeed are wholl ; unqualified for any hut the moſt 
fer e employments, and thole perhaps would 2 the care 
of a magiſtrate to hinder, them from following the ſame prac- 
tices in another country; 3 but others are ay ee by 
infany op reformation, and would 1 delivered 
any 4580 om the neceſſity of guilt an x hy tyranny of Sag 


No place b ut a populous city can afford dee far open 
e and where 5 80 of juſtice can attend to indivi- 


Ws ſe de good be reſtrained from 
* ee ee en " miſchief. 


* 
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miſchief. For. my part, I ſhould exult at the privilege of ba- 

niſhmeat, and think myſelf happy in any TR eden 

ee e . ws 
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. 0 Idcuples ; fimgue repente pots. 
22 ee ee, 
mibe, f rag oth pet a an Pee: 
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e e 10 75 
1 at once er bee. $1 | 
What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee? & x20 

Tell me what fort of 1 9 be. As * een. 


1 15 * 


Nora has been longer obſeryed,. than that a 
; of fortune cauſes a change of wherh 4,98 Ther in 8: 
difficult to re, from the conduct of him whom we fee 
in a low 2 how bs. would act, 3 
were put into his hands. ut it is generally agreed, ew 
men are made better by, affluence or exaltation ; and that the 
wy nn rage when they are unbound and Expanded by 
e ſun-ſhine more frequent! unis into folling,. 
than bloſſom into goes lx | 
2 have concurred to eſtabliſh this opinion, 
and it is not likely ſoon to became obſolets, for want of new- 
occaſions — it. The part of mankind are cor- 
w_ in every condition, and differ in ich and in low ftations,. 
only as; they have ED 
their deſires, or as they are more or leſs reſtrained dy Bman 

cenſures. Many vitiate their principles in the acquiſition of. 
riches ; and who can wonder that what is 27 * een 
extortion eee Wes cen Tis * 1 

| Who han 3 011 b et. 
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Let I am willing to believe that the depravation of the 
mind by external advantages; though certainly not uncommon, 
yet 1 not ſo nearly to univerſality, as ſome have 
aſſerted in the bitterneſs of reſentment, or heat of declama- 
tion. Sie en . 
Whoever riſes above thoſe who once pleaſed themſelves 
with equality, will have many malevolent gazers at his emi- 
nence. To gain ſooner than others that which all purſue with 
the ſame ardour, and to which all imagine themſelves entitled, 
will for ever be a crime. When who ſtarted with us in 
the race of life, leave us ſo far behind, that we have little ho 
to overtake them, we revenge our diſappointment by remar 
an the arts of ſupplantation by which they gained the advan- 
tage, or ori the folly or arrozance with which they pöſſeſs it. 
Of them, whoſe riſe we could not hinder, we ſolace ourſelves 
by W the V 
It is impoſſibſe for human purity not to betray to an eye, 
thus ſharpened by malignity, ſome ſtains which lay concealed 
and unregarded while none thought it their intereſt to diſcover 
them; nor can the moſt circumſpe& attention, or ſteady rec- 
titude, blame from cenſors, who have no inclination to 
approve. Riches therefore perhaps do not ſo often produce 
crimes as incite accuſers. 3 1 
Ide common charge againſt thoſe who riſe above their ori- 
ginal condition, is that 3 It is certain that ſucceſs 
naturally confirms us in a favourable opinion of our own abi- 
lities. Scarce any man is willing to allot to accident, friend- 
. hip, and q thouſand cauſes, which concur in every event with- 
out human contrivance or interpoſition, the part which they 
may juſtly claim in his advancement. - We rate ourſelves by 
our fortune'rather than our virtues, and exorbitant claims-are 
quickly produced by imaginary merit. But captiouſneſs and: 
paring are likewiſe eaſily offended, and to him who ſtudioufly 
or an affront, every mode of behaviour will ſupply it; 
freedom will be rudeneſs, and reſerve fullenneſs ; mirth will 
be negligence, and ſeriouſneſs formality : when he is received 
with ceremony, diſtance and reſpect are inculcated; if he is 
treated with familiarity, he concludes himſelf inſulted by con- 
 deſcenſions. EPR LI DU Po EDT TY 4 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that as all ſudden changes 
are dangerous, à quick tranſition from poverty to abundance 
can ſe be made with ſafety. He that has long lived 
within fight of pleaſures which he could not reach, will need 
more than common moderation, not to loſe his reaſon in un- 
bbunded riot, when they are firſt put into his power. 


Every 
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Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty ; yer ratification 
is exaggerated by deſire. It is difficult not to eſtimate what is 
lately gained above its real value; it is impoſſible not to annex 
reater happineſs to that condition from which we are unwil- 
ſing! y excluded, than nature has qualified us to obtain. F or 
this reaſon, the remote inheritor of an unexpected fortune, 
may be generally diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who are entriched in 
the common coürſe of lineal deſcent, by his greater "haſte to 
enjoy his dee by th ine of nenen the pop of is 
equipge, the plendor of is Furniture, and the luxury of hi 
ble 70 i © cut 12190310 1RoD IUDBIA PRIDOL BY BRL | 
A thouſand things which familiarity diſcovers to be of little 
value, have power for a time to ſeize the imagination. A 
Virginian king, when the Europeans had fixed a lock on his 
door, was fo delighted to find his ſubjects admitted or exclu- 
ded with ſuch facility, that it was from morning to evening his 
whole 2 to turn the key. We, among whom locks 
and keys 155 been longer in uſe, are inclined to laugh at this 
American atiuſement; yet IJ doubt whether this paper will 
have a fingte reader that may not apply the ſtory to him- 
ſelf, and recollect ſome hours of his life in which he has 
—_ equally overpowered by the tranſitory charms of trifling 
nov ALA 1091 1 2 | * 453; . 7 s r * f 1 : 
. indulgence is due to him whom a happy gale of fot- 
tune has ſuddenly tranſported into new regions, where un- 
aceuſtomed luſtre dazzles his eyes, and untaſted delicacies 
ſolicit his appetite. Let him not be conſidered as loſt inhope- 
leſs degeneracy, though he for a while forgets the regard due 
to others; to indulge the contemplation of himſelf,” and in 
the e: | ef 166 a ruptures expotiv" this his wyh - 
| ſhould regulate | the 'motions of all that 2 him, -and 


» 


his opinion be received as deciſive and oracuſous. His intoxi= _ 


cation will give way to time; the madneſs of joy will fume 
imperceptibly away ; the ſenſe of his inſufficiency will ſoon 
return; he will remember that the co-operation of others is 
neceſſary to his happineſs, and learn to conciliate their regard 
by reciprocal beneficence. refs 


There is, at leaſt, one conſideration which ought to allevi- 


ate our cenſures of the powerful and rich. To imagine them 
chargeable with all the guilt and folly of their own actions, is 
to be very little acquainted with the world, Ne”, 


De Pahſalu pouvoir Vans 1gnorez Pyoyre IN 
Et fp la voia — . Py + 
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' Thou haſt not known the giddy abba, fate, 
Nan e nene he r 
"Miſs A. W. 


" He FEY, can . 2 Ira e many 
whom ambition or cowardice will - ſuffer co be ſincere. 
While we live upon the level with the reſt of mankind, we 
are reminded of our — or ma 
reproaches of enemies; men who ſtand in the higheſt 
ranks of ſociety, ſeldom hear of their faults ; if by any ac · 
cident an opprobrious clamour reaches their ears, flattery is 
always at hand to pour in her opiates, payer ne: 
obtund remarſe, _. 3 


Favour is ſeldom but by conformity in vice. * i res 
can ſtand without Tea t by goof conſiders | fas Da 


tle I andre by 8 and approbation: but vice, Rog 
| the ſhelter 1 
8 yy we wor therefore, neglects the good 
qualities his patron, apd employs. Al ki art on his weak- 
| nels ad = 7 ah eee ** reigning Eo hgh 


irtue is ſufficientl 


muſt oppoſe artifice andadulation. r 
3 tations, cannot give thoſe who look upon 
— peat yo ſince few can juſtly 
pune e me rey Bol bac ben tp 
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AS wy den or i eliethoed, w. denen 
disfigure dae limbs; her the 2291 Hkewiſe is crippled and con- 
tracted by perpetual application to the ſame fet bf Ideas. It is 
: calytog to gueſs the trade of an artizan by his Enees, his fin 

is ſhoulders ; and there are few among men of the more 
dera profeſſions, whoſe minds do not the brand of their 
calling, br whoſe converfation' does not quickly AS 
what claſs'of the community they belong. MLA ki 
Theſe peculiarities have —4 of great uſe, In the ge ra 
hoſtility which every part of 2 an exerciſes againſt the reſt, 
to furmſh infults and ſarcaſms.”” ug $ art has its dialect un- 
couth and ungrateful to all whom cuftom has not reconciled 
to its ſound, and which therefore becomes ridiculous by a light 
miſapplication, or unneceſſa repetition. 7 
he general reproach wil hich ante revenges the 
ereiliouſmeſs of learning, is that pedantry;ʒ a cenfure 
ich every man incurs, who has at-any time the misfortune 
to alk to thoſe who cannot underſtand him, and by which the 
modeſt and timorous are ſometimes frighted from the diſplay of 
their acquiſitions, and che exertion of their powers. 5p 
The name of a pedant is fo formidable to y young men when 
they firſt ſally from their colleges, and is fo liberally featrered | 
dy thoſe who mean to boaſt their elegance of education, eaſi- 
neſs of manners, and knowledge of the world, that it ſeems 
to require particular conſideration; liners e, perhaps, if it were 
once underſtood, many a heart mi from painful 
apprehenſions, and man a tongue Vf from 0 
Pedantry is the unſeaſonible oſtentation of learning. It 
may be diſcovered either in the choice of a ſubject, or in n the 
manner of treating it. He is undoubtedly ale of 1 —_ | 
who, when he has made himſelf maſter of ſome abſtruſe and 
uncultivated part of knowledge, obtrudes liis remarks and dif- 
coveries upon thoſe whom he believes unable to judge of his 
g proficiency, 


Hh 
a. 
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ficiency, and from whom, as he cannot fear contradiction, 
cannot properly expect applauſe. | 
To this error the ſtudent is ſometimes betrayed by the na- 
tural recurrence of the mind to its common employment, by 
2 eaſure which ev er the recollection 
f p images, re elling upon topicks, 
on which. he knows himſelf able to ſpeak with juſtneſs. But 
becauſe we are ſeldom ſo far prejudiced in favour of each 
other as to ſearch out for palliations, this failure of politeneſs is 
imputed always to vanity ; and the harmleſs: collegiate, who 
intended entertainment and inſtruction, or at worſt 
only ſpoke without ſufficient reflection upon the character of 
his abit cenſured as arrogant or overbearing, and eagc 
to extend his renown,, in contempt of the convenience of ſo 
iety, and the laws of converſation. | 1 
| diſcourſe of which pans pane partake, is not only an 
irkſome uſurpation of the time devoted to pleaſure and enter- 
tainment, but, what never fails to excite very keen reſentment, 
an inſolent aſſertion of ſuperiority, and a triumph over leſs en- 
lightened underſtandings. The pedant is, therefore, not only 
heard with wearineſs, but malignity; and thoſe who conceive 
themſelves inſulted by his knowledge, never fail to tell with 
acrimony how injudiciouſly it was exerted. 5 | 
Tuo avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholars ſometimes di- 
| veſt themſelves with too much haſte of their academical for- 
tnality, and in their endeavours to accemmodate their notions 
and their ſtyle to common conceptions, talk rather of any 
thing than that of which they underſtand, and fink into inſi- 
pier of ſentiment and meanneſs of expreſſion. | 
There prevails among men of letters an opinion, that all 
appearance of ſcience is particularly hateful to women; and 
that therefore, whoever deſires to be well received in female 
aſſemblies, uy: quality himſelf by a total rejection of all that 
is ſerious, tational or important; muſt conſider argument or 
criticiſm, as perpetually interdicted; and devote all his atten- 
tion to trifles, and all his eloquence to compliment, _ 
Students often form their notions of the preſent generation 
from the writings of the paſt and are not very early informed 
of thoſe changes which the gradual diffuſion of knowledge, or 
the ſudden caprice of faſhion, produces in the world, What- 
ever might be the ſtate of female literature in the laſt century, 
there is now no longer any danges leſt the ſcholar ſhould want 
an adequate audience at the tea-table ; and whoever thinks it ne- 
ceſlary to 9111 his converſation by antiquated rules, will be 
rather deſpiſed for his futility than careſſed for his — 
88 | : 0 
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To talk intentionally in a manner above the com prehenſion y 
of thoſe whom we addreſs, is unqueſtionable ry ; but 
ſurely complaiſance requires, that no man ſhould, . . ' 

proof, conclude his company incapable of following him to 
the higheſt elevation of h y, or the utmoſt extent of his 
knowledge. It is always fafer to err in fayour of others than 
of ourſelves, and the ore we ſeldom hazard much by endea» 
youring to excel. ; 

It ought at leaſt to be the care of leaking when ſhe' quite. 
her exaltation, to deſcend with dignity. Nothi is more deſ- 

picable than the aifineſs and Jocularity of a man bred to ſevere 
| 2 and ſolitary meditation. 1 85 trifle agreeably i is a ſe- 
cret which ſchools cannot impart 1 negligence and vi- 
vacious levity, which charm * * re erever ou | 
„are never attainable. by him who, > having ſpent his : 


among the duſt of lib into the gay world 
| 412 un ane attention ele habits. * 5 
It is obſerved i in the e e on Fabricius the mechaniſt, 
in > 16 h forced by publick employments into mingled con- 
Hy never loſt the modeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the 
vent, nor drew ridicule upon himſelf by an affected Aires oe 
of 1 life. To the: ſame; praiſe every man devoted to 
kacning "to aſpire. If he attempts the ſofter, arts of 
e endeavours to learn the graceful bow and the 
penn embrace, the inſinuating accent — the general ſmile, 
he will loſe the reſpect due to the chatacter of learning, with 
out * at the envied honour of 255 oy thing ith ole-) 
ce ility. 191 f 
7 bros wa diGovered not to be a native of 1 
by ſo an adherenco to the Attic dialect, as ſhewed. that, 
he had learned. it not by cuſtom, but by rule. A man not 
early formed to habit 1 elegance, bet Is in like manner the 
effects of his education, by an u anxiety of beha-,, 
viour. It is as poſſihle to become . pedantick by fear of pe- 
dantry, as to be troubleſome by ill-timed civility. . There. is, 
no kind of jinpertiperon mers juſtly. cenſurahle, than his. who 
is e labouring to level thoughts to intellects higher =, 
his own ; who a alogizes for every. word which his own. nar- 
rowneſs of conyerſe.inclines him to think unuſual ; keeps the 
tberance! of Hy faculties under viſible reſtraint ; is folcitous, 
anticipate enquiries by needleſs. explanations ; and e 
vours to ſhade his: own yy ier, leſt Wen Wen n 0 ood 
zled with their luſtre. * « 11 85 i/ 
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/ Yonder he . furious bell! | 
lf he may have never care. 
5 * n nor een en fares, 


aden 


+ th a A M B BY TY 
1151 Rabat, | 


Thr E latvys of ela eee 1 
ſk6uld endeavour to aflift others by his ag ax rack 6 that 
| his at [aft eſcaped into port oth the fluctuations of chance, 
aſd the guſts of oppoſition, ought to make ſome improve 
metits in the chart of life, by marking the rocks on — 
he has been daſhed, and the malo where he has been, 


The error into which I was betra rod, whe auftom firſt 
gaye me up to thy own eas is wry frequently incident 
to the quick, the ſpri ige yz the fearleſs, and the gay; to all 
whoſe ardour bürries chez Into p preci — execution of their 
deſigns, and imprudent diclandtion of their opinions 3 who 
1 the coſt of pleaſure, or examine the diſtant eon 
ſequenees of any Proktice that flatters them with immediate 
gratification. 99 | 

Aeame forth into the open world with whe uſual juvenile 
ambition, and deſired nothing beyond the title of a wit. Mo- 

ney 1 conſidered as below my care; for I faw-ſuch maltitudes 
rich without underftanding, that * not forbear to 

60k - wealth as an Witten eaſy to induſtry directed by 
therefore threw it aſide as n ſecondary conveni- 

enee, 2 be procured when my principal wiſh ſhould be ſatis- 

fied, and the claim to intelleftual excellente univerſally ne 


knowled ; 
12 Weh 


Ws 
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With this view I regulated aps in publick; and 


exerciſed ee in b My life was divided be- 
tween' the care of providing topicks for hs entertainment of 
my company, and that of collecting company worthy" to be 
entertained; for I foon found, that wit, like eyery other pow 
er, has ies boundaries that-its ſueeeſs depends ns Grant! hy, Ml 

tude of others to receive impreſſions; and that as ſome" 

dies, indiſſoluble by heat, can ſet the furnace indictugidly x at 
defiance, there are minds upon which the rays of faney may 


be pointed without effect, in wehen ns er ſentiment can | 


agitate or exalt. 


fe ws, however; bot log! beer 7 eg Sheen ei, 


fet of companions who knew how to laugh, and to whom no 
| oh recommendation was neceſſary than the power of ſtrik- 
ing ng out a jeft, Among fre Tops my e wre and for A 
e enjoyed the felieity of neighbours e 
night 1 652 LA is applauſe which my fallies! go 
from the oats putation of our-club every day _— 
creaſed, and as my ne Ane remarks were 5 by, 
admirets, every day he new {olicieations for adm 


into our fockety, Y. . 
To ſupport is 828 and of Mert 1 8 
every cultivated the acquaintanee of all 
the leres race, Md the day in a continual ſucveſ- 


fm of viſits, in as collected a treaſure of pleafantry 


for the expences of the evening. Whatever error of eon- 
duct I corld diſcover, Whatever 'peculiarity of manner 1 


could obſerve, whatever weaknefs was betrayed by confi- 
e was ſuffered by neglect, all was drawn 


dence, whatever Japſ 
rogether for the diverſion of my wild 


companions, / ' who, 

when they had been taught the art of. ridicule; never failed to 
fignalize theinſclves by a zealous imitation, and filled be 

town on the enſuing ay with ſandal and vexationy with 


merriment and ſhame. * | 
T can ſtarcely believe hen I recolle& my own packte 


that I could habe been fo far deluded with petty praiſe; a8 to. 


divulge the ſecrets of truſt, and to expoſe the erte of 
franknels ; wa waylay the walks of dhe cautious, and ſurpriſe 
the fecurity — pro Vet it is Ge that for 
many years Ih heard but with 6. tell it, and 
faw nothing with any e curioſity than Hor * ome failure 
17 K We out a jeſt. of a yr = 
I ee, arquity me I Ignity, 
intereſted inſtdioufnefs; I had no oth 8 2 
heighten the pleaſure of lau oy by commune why © 


* 
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taiſed any pecuniary advantage from the calamities of others 
I led weakneſs and negligence into difficulties, only that I 
wg t divert. myſelf with their perplexities and diftreſſes ; 
2 900 4 law of friendſhip, with no other hope than 

3 reputation of ſmartneſs and waggery. 

d not — to charge myſelf with any crimes 
of * atrocious or deltructive kind. . never betrayed an heir 
to gameſters, or à girl to debauchees; never intercepted the 
kindneſs of a patron, or ſported away the reputation of inno- 
cence. My delight was only in petty miſchief, and momen- 
tary vexations, and m «res of was em ployed not upon 
fraud and oppreflion, hic it had been — to detect, 
boy upon barmleſs ignorance or abſurdity, prejudice * miſ- 

. 

This enquis I purſued with ſo much dili ence and ity, 
that I was 22 — of every man 8: I md gs 
blunder or mi to betray. the-moſt circumſpect of my 
friends, into follies, by a judicious. flattery of his predominant 
paſſion; or — him to contempt, by placing him in circum- 
ſtances which put his prejudices into action, brought to view 
his natural defects, or drew the attention of the company on 
dis airs of affectation. 

The power had been poſſeſted i in win if it had never been 
exerted ;. and 3 to let any arts of jocula- 
rity remain unemployed. My impatience of applauſe brought 
me always early to the place of entertainment; and I ſeldom 
failed to lay a ſcheme with the ſmall knot that firſt gather- 
ed round me, by ö 

might be made ſubſervient to our ſport. Every man has ſome 

fayourite topick of converſation, on which, by a fei gned ſeri- 
oulneſs of attention, he may be drawn to expatiate without 
end. Every man has ſome - habitual. .contortion of body, or 
eſtabliſhed mode of expreſſion, which never fails to ble f 
mirch if it be pointed out to notice. By premonitions of 
cheſe particularities I ſecured our pleaſantry. Our companion 
entered with his uſual gaiety, and began to partake of our 
n diſy cheerfulneſs, when the converſation was imperceptihly 
diverted to a ſubject which preſſed upon his tender part, and 
extorted the . ſhrug, the cuſtomary Fi 
the predicted remark. A general ous. of y then burſt 
' from all that were admitted to the ſtratagem. A rp 
often increaſed b the triumph of 18 L 


ily form concluſions 
ofie. pected, ye Off he: eb ws | 
PEE. You 


* 


or tat. even where there is 55 ſenſe 
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Vou will hear, I believe, with very little ſurprize, Git L4 5 
this Conduct 1 had in a ſhort time united mankind againſt 


me, and that every tongue was diligent in prevention or re- 


ven I foon perceived myſelf r ed with malevolence 
or diſtruſt, but wondered _—_ Fn diſcovered” in me 
cither terrible or hateful, I had invaded no man's property; 
I had rivalled no man's claims; nor had ever engaged in 
any of thoſe attempts which provoke the jealouſy 8 
on, er the rage of faction. I had lived but to ugh an 
make others laugh ; and balieved that I was loved by all who 
careſſed, and favoured. by all who applauded me. "1 never 
imagined, that he who'in the mirth of a no&urnal revel, con- 


exert "Tidiculing bis friend, would conſider, . 2 cooler 


hour, that the ſame” trick might be p ee x; WY 
er, the nat 


pride of human nature riſes againſt him, who by general cen 


1 1 elaim to general — 


vinced, by a total deſertion, of the 1 

. my 7 ut; every man ayoided, and cautioned others to 
avoic Wherever I came, I found filence and dejection, 
eoldneſs 3 00 terror. No one would venture to ſpeak, leſt he 
ſhould lay himſelf open to unfavourable repreſentations ; the 
company however numerous, dropped off at my entrance up- 
on various f etences; and if I retired to ayoid the ſhame « 
being left, I heard confidence and mirth revive at my depar- 
0 . ee 

If thoſe whom 1 had thus offended,. ad have contented 
themſelves with repaying one inſult for another, and kept up 
the war only by a reciprocation of ſarcaſms, they might have. 
perhaps er 5 but would never much have. To me; for. 
no man heartily hates him at whom. he 2 laugh. But theſe 
wounds which they they gr me as are without cure; 
this alarm which th Tf tear 5 Fas . Anne to 8 me, 
excludes me from al} riendſhip and from all pleaſure. I am 
condemned to paſs a long interval of my life in ſolitude, as 
a man ſuſpected of infection is refuſed admiſſion into cities; 
and muſt linger in obſcurity, till my conduct ſhall conyinpe 
the WS. uo 2 8. be . without . . e 
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, 4 he int wed. thinly "Bs CN om 
. 8 CE ill, nor can they laſt W . 
T thould Id we count and our ore compile; , _ 
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ONE ef the Was ie e Nene 
e ancient fages to veneration, feeths to have required leſs 
Ser of knowledge, i or perſpicacity of penetration, than che 
* of Bias, that i, i, datei Hie majority are wicked, 
The depravity of mankind is fo eafily diſcoverable, that 
8 but the deſert or the cell tan eclude it from notice. 
; Ne e of erimes intrudes uncalled and undeſired. 
r abſtraftion from common occurrences hin- 
4251 from ſeei e will quickly have their attention 
awakened Kung! Even he vie ventures not Auto the 
world, ma Ar 15 * om in his 'Uofet. For what are 
= treatiſes o Peri , but perſuaſives to che practice of duties, 
for which no ar ts would be 72 2 but chat we are 
continually temp ted to violate or neglect them ? What are afl 
the records of hiſtory, ver rob of ſucceſſive 'villatiles, 
i pettus, the ere of wiring a 0 
ut, Excellerice 0 oriſms conſiſts net 
much 1 2 hc expreflion of ſome rare or abſtruſe ſentiment, As 
in the comprehenſian of ſome obvious and uſeful truth in a 
few words. We frequently fall into ertor and folly, not be- 
cauſe the true principles of Aeon ate not known, but becauſe, 
for a time, they are not remembered; and he may therefore 
be juſtly nimibered among the denefactors of mankind, who 
con the great rules of life into ſhort ſentences, that may 
be eaſily impreſſed on the memory, and "Hts by frequent re- 
collection to recur Err to the mind 


However 
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who have- paſſed through half the lite af | 
y now wonder that mir $46 ſhould require to be caution- 
agen corruption, they will find, that they haue themſelyes 
purchaſes their conyiction by many — and vex- 
ations, which an earlier Ferie would have ſpared them; 
and may fee, on. every ſide, ſome entangliag themſelves: in 
prrplexities, and ſome ſink ing into ruin, y. ignorance 4 
glee of the maxim of Bax. | ain i; 
 Lyery day ſends out, jn queſt of of pleaſure. and ada 
ſome heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered inte pride. 
ny es farth with: all the confidence of a ſpirit — — 
2 aud all I of —— not —.— 
40 22 — raud, or embittered by cxu- 
4 5 be eee e, the univerſal 
of ſalutation produces — = 
r Kites 3 


is gia . by | 
F 2 23 at om 1 wenge, g 
oughtle [8 Major my are Pris 3 whoin- 
E Cams. tha e 
der them, is lured. only by che ſcent of a — 
aps, among All thoſe who. crowd ahout them u profe 
A AR, ey. eee for. 
Aer unity to N 2 cy en 
ray or to 1 Is with R tronger gavage. 


to the imaginstipm or fhe r 


i @ all eee ly is own gar 694 6 Gang 1 
pews — a good man ondegs how.any 
eee they h are An farce A paſſian 


can he cad; 

ps . — obſeryed the arts. of ſeduction, i 
.contagian or 22 x; the, gradual deſcent from one, crime to 
7, gr the inſenſible depravatiam ↄf che principles hy 
logſe,conver — y expect to eee os — 
ry boſom, and Fr ras on every tongue. my 
It is, indeed impaſfible not to hear from [thaſe who Ve | 
lived longer, of Mrongs and falſchoods; of violence and. ir- 

aumvention; by 47 orgs narratives e regarded, by 
the young, the heady,,and, the wy a more 


the mur dure of Ne pr he dream of ge; an 
4 ED notwi 


by the air 2 
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notwith g all the documents of hoary wiſdom, we com- 
e — 5 the world fearleſs and credulous, without 
dangers z or apprehenſibn'of Jeceit. 1 
mo —— a former , that credulity is the 
apa of 'unexperienced tue; and that he who is 
ſpontaneouſſy ſuſpicious, may be juſtly charged with radical 
, "corru J for if he has not known the prevalence of dif 
honeſty by information, nor had time to obſerve it with his 
on eyes, whenev'can he take kis'weafares' of Judguens bat 
from Hank Emi . 51 * 

They who beſt Seferve to eſcape the ends ef 'untifien; are 
moſt likely to be entangled. He that endeavours /'to' live 
for the of others, muſt always be expoſed to the arts of 
them who live only for themſelves, unleſs he is taught by 
timely p the caution required in common 8 
and ewn at a diſtance the pitfals of treachery. 

To youth, ther it ſhould be carefully inculcated, that 
to enter the road of life without caution or reſerve, in ex- 
tion of general fidelity and juſtice, is to launch on the 
1 ro cher 2 25 oy l wi 
that every wi pr er ev 

-afford iy ng | _ 

To enumerate the various motiyes to Ae and in x 
would be to count all the deſires that prevail among 
ſons of men; ſinee there is no ambition however petty, no 
wiſh however abſurd, chat by indulgence will _ _ en- 
abled to overpower dhe influence of virtue, 7 
are, who 'openly and almoſt | profeſſedly regulate all their 
conduct by their love of money; who have no reaſon for ac- 
AO IE $I dae br el, than that they 
hope to gain more by one than by the other. ' Theſe are in- 
deed the meaneſt and crueleſt 44 beings, a race with 
whom, as with ſome peſtiferous' animals, the whole ereatich 
ſcems to de at war; but who, however deteſted or ſoorned, 
long continue to add heap to heap, and when they have fe- 
duced one to beggary, are ſtil permit to faſten on another, 
5! Othets, yet leſs rationally wieked, paſs their lives in miſ- 
chief; beezuſe they" cannot | the of ſuceeſs, and mark 
bub 6very man for hatted, whoſe fame or fortune they be- 
| thay ee advanced' to theſe degrees of gvil | 
Many, who not to theſe ut, 
—— wh unqualified for friendſhip, and unable 8 bens | 
nt or regular courſe” of kindneſs. Happineſs 


y de de deſtroyed not only by * Bo with the man who i 


3 but with him whont 4 
_ opinion 
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opinion of the dignity of perſeverance, in whatever" c 


diſpoſes to purſue every injury with unwearied and per 
reſentment ; with. him 33 inclines him to conſider 


every man as a rival in every pretenſion; with 2 


negligence puts his friend's affairs or ſecrets in 


rardz and Who thinks his forgetfulneſs of others encuſed — 


his inattention to himſelf; and with him whoſe inconſtaney 
ranges without any ſettled rule of choice through varieties of 
friendſhi and who' adopts and diſmiſſes favourites by the Tud- 
den impulſe of. caprice. 5 

Thus numerous are the ers to which the collyerſs' of 
mankind-e us, and whi _ OL 
dent diſtruſt, ' He therefore, that rememberi _ 
— to withhold hie fontnefs from fair ap- 


will have reaſon to pa en Moped; Bll BE 


Priene, who enabled din to become e 2 
ane f” 


v1 gf 


Nous ms ieee Neven 7 


4 . - | 4 4 ? 'S 
LES * 
| Nn 88 4 1 
. — 7 A 
- * - 
* 4 5 +6 44 — 4 
- 


| Onmeyou un the nals. 


I +: 


83 ace many vexatons actos and gr da, 
ations which raiſe little compaſſion for the' ſufferer; and 


which no man but ' thoſe. whom immediately diſtreſs, 1 
can regard with ſeriouſneſs. 2 


influence on futurity, nor. extend effects to the reſt of 
life, are always ſeen” with a kind of malicious pleaſure. A 


i which for the preſent moment fills 


the face with bl the mind with Confullod; will haye 


et pan thoſe who obſerve it than that of con- 
vulſing them with irreſiſtible laughter. Some circumſtances 


of miſery are ſo powerfully ridiculous, that neither kindneſs 
nor duty can withſtand them; they bear down {ove,- intereſt, 


and reverence, and force the friend, the 09908 


a 


* * way to inſtantaneous motions # gperriment, 


* 
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Among the principal of comick calamities, may be reckon- 
n which an author, not yet hardened into inſenſi- 
bility, feals at the onſet of a furious eritick, whoſe age, rank, 

| nou gives him confidence to ſpeak without reſerve 
—ů— objection upon another, and obtrudes fo "ages 
e his ag without lem, or, 


2 The author fu Tf the bmemtenas of blacks: endinant- 
for the juſtiſication of every ſyllable, farts and Kindles 
at a the . teſt attack ; the critick, eager, to eſtahliſh his _ 
| 2 every diſcovery of failure, and 
reſs of his arguments, purſues 
| ne to line — ceſſation or remonſe. The 
aa 9 little, proceeds with vehemende, impe- 
and fearleſſnoſs; the ator, whole quiet and fs 
ife and immortality, are involved in the cantrov 
es every art of ſubterfuge and defence; maintains miodeſtly 
— he reſolves never to yield, and yields unwillingly what 
cannot be maintained. The critick's purpoſe is to conquer, 
che author only hopes to eſcape; the critick therefore knits his 
brow, and raiſes his voice, and rejoices whenever he perceives 
any tokens of pain excited by the preſſure of his aſſertions, 
or the point of his ſarcaſms. The author, whoſe endeavour 
is at once © 75 molli e elude his perſecutor, poſes his 
Mtures and- accent, breaks the force of Malt by 
retreat, and _ —_ aſide than flies or advances, , + 
As it v 7 ſeldom happens that the rage of .extemporary 
criticiſm i inflits fatal or Taſting wounds, — not that the 
laws of benevolence entitle this diſtreſs 2 ITE 
The diverſion of baiting an author has the ſan al 
and nations, and is more lawful than the = of. —.— 
aher becauſe, for tbe maſt part, be. comes volun- 
_ gazily to ahe ſtake, furniſhed, as he imagines, by the patran 
xs af literature, with geſiſtleſs weapons, and impanetra- 
Aumnour, With the mail of. the boar of Le and the 
paws of che lion of Mamca. 
| ede woe — — praduceld by other 
enatives than vanity : and he-whom,,neceffity or duty enforces 
40 Write, is not always ſo well ſatigfied with himſelf, as not 
40>bediſeouraged by cenſorious impudence. It may there- 
ore be hꝭ,s z to conſider how they whom publication lays 
open to the/inſults of ſuch as their obſcurity ſecures againſt 
r e __ neee, 
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Vida, à man of conſiderable {kill in the Fa of |lite- 
rature, directs his · pupil wholly to abandon his defence, 
even when he can irrefragably refute Fi e e en 
tamely the exultatious of his antago 18 FX RE; © 
This rule may aps be j A en 0 . eil, nd. 
ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe no man tells his opinion. ſo freely 
as when he imagines it recgived. with implicit vene: 
and wir 0 ke: 9 ar aan e . 5 
yet: med er in uppre d.. ut 
. has diſmiſſed into che world, and can. be 
more retouched, 1 11 not whether a very different 
ſhould not be agg and whether Rh and 9 
2 . 
often be 


not, ſametimes be to over wer arrggance 
brutality. Boftneſz, diffidence,, e 
miſtaken ot imbocility and on. they. lure cowardice to 
the attack by the hopes of eaſy vi ory, and: it will ſoon t 
found * 1 phe E thinks be can cn, o 
never e BISTARSY 111 
a arid ons of ©eriticks.; are e ö 77 
. . to e 155 2 


. We alp "on. 
deration has familiari Ty a ſubj . to 1 who by Jong conk 


ly 2 the- ſeries of vis thoughts, — . al 0 the 


is compoſition into a regular dependance on each 
— will often ſtart at the ſiniſtrous . interpretations, or ab- 


ſurd remarks of haſte and it n — we wonder dy what in- 
** they have been led away from the obvious ſenſe, 


| =__ what peculiar principles wc they —_ 
. 2 


eye of the intelles, Ile that of 'the © ds l ee 

_ Cre in all, nor equally adapted in to all = 
js; the end of criticiſm is. 8 its ; rules are 
the inſtruments of mental viſion, which may indeed aſſiſt our 
faculties ee whe, that produce desen ad ob- 
ſcurity by unſkilfu $4 3 | 

Come ſeom — ;with the ee criti- 
eiſm, Gi em 1 their whole attention upon minute el 
or faults ſcarcely viſible ta common abſeryation. The diſſo- 
nance of a ſyllable, the recurrence of the ſame ſound, the re- 
petition of a particle, the ſmalleſt deviation from iety, 
the ſlighteſt defect in conſtruction or arrangement, {well be- 
fore their eyes into enormities. As they diſcern with gc 
N of * marw. 2 knee 
nothing Jjuſtneſs deſign, ah era ſpivit 1 
me performance, the artifice bf. r —— 
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me es they neyer conceive” how ſmall a b propor 
ch they are buſy in contemplating bears to 2 
how the inaceuracies with which they are 
ee are u erde and loft in general excellence. 
"Others are farniſhed by critici _with teleſcope. 
ſes with great clearneſs Whatever is too remote te be diſeo- 
vered by the reſt of mankind, 2. are wary. blind to all that 
lies immediately before them. diſcover in every paſſage 
ſome ſecret fome 0 7 uſion, ſome artful 21 Os 
Ty, More Linq; imitation which no other reader ever ſuf. 
pected; but they have no tion of the. cogency of argue 
ments, the 1 of pathetick ſentiments, the various colours 
of diction, or the flowery „ of fancy; of all that 
engages the attention 27 2 7 infeaſible 
while they pry into worlds o Skins and ah dente 
with ms in the clou OY 
In eriticifm, as in e 6h Wh; ve kn Heep 
our weakneſs, but more frequently by our fault. We are 
ſometimes bewildered'by ignorance, ind ſometitnies by preju- 
dee, but we ſeldom'deviate far from the rig ht, WEL When we 
deliver oufelves up tc the direction of . 
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1 Wu HEN I was, Ld about to * 
to which my friends had deſtined me, being fum- 


N . the country; ma 
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myſelf maſter of an unexpected ſum of money, and of an 
ate, which though not large, was, in my opinion, ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport 2 in a condition far preferable to the fatigue, 
dependance, and uncertainty of any gainful -oceupation. - 1 
therefore reſolved to devote the reſt of m _ bee, to e. 
olity, and without. any conſinement of 
termination of my views, to wander over 
ons of general knowledge. 

This ſcheme of life ſeemed p 
variety, and therefore I could not forbear to — my- 
ſelf upon the wiſdom of my choice. I furniſhed a large room 
with all conveniencies for ſtudy; collected books of eve 
kind; quitted every ſcience at the firſt perception of dii- 
guſt; returned to it again as ſoon as my former ardour hap- 
pened to revive; and having no rival to depreſt me by com- 
pariſon, nor any eritick to alarm me with we. ts — I ſpent 
day after day in profound tranquility, with only ſo much com- 
placence in my own ret as: ſerved to excite and 
animate my application. 

Thus 1 lived for ſome years with complete alete 
in my own; plan of conduct, n read, and divid- 
ing the latter part of the day between economy, exerciſe, and 
reflection. 2 in time, I began to find my mind contract- 
ed and ſtiffened by ſalitude. My eaſe and elegance were 
ſenſibly impaired; i was no longe r able to accommodate my- 
ſelf with readineſs to the — current of converſation; 
my notions grew. particular and paradoxical, and my phraſeo- 
logy formal and eee, I ſpoke, on common occaſi- 
ons, the language of 82 =; uickneſs of apprehenſion, 
and celerity of reply, had entirely deſerted me: when I deli- 
vered my opinion, or detailed he knowledge, I was bewil. 
dered by an unſeaſonable interrogatory, diſconcerted by 
light oppoſition, and overwhelmed and loſt in dejection, when 
the ſmalleſt advantage was gained againſt me in diſpute. I 
became deciſive and dogmatical, impatient of contradiction, 
perpetually jealous of my character, inſolent to ſuch as ac- 
knowledged my ſuperiority, and ſullen and malignant to all 
who refuſed to receive my diQates. | 

This I ſoon . to: de one of thoſe intellectu . 
eaſes which a wiſe man ſhould make haſte to cure. ern 
fore reſolyed for a time to ſhut my books, and am. Aj 
the art of converſation; to defecate and clear my mind 

briſker motions, and ftronger impulſes;. 0-7 ho unite myt 
once more iv. the living, e r 
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For this purpoſe I hafted to Londvn,: and entreated one 
of my academicat 209 naintances, to introduce me into ſome 
A e u e which: ae formed in ta- 
verns and coffee-houſes. He was pleaſed with an opportu - 
nity of ſuewing me to his friends, and ſoon obtained me ad- 


minton among a felect of curious men, ho met 
once a wee to exhilarate their and compare their ac- 
pn 


Tho- eldeſt and moſt venerable of this ſociety was Mir. 
farus, who, aſter the firſt civilities of my reception, found 
means to introduce the mention of his favourite ſtudies, by 

a ſevere cenſure of thoſe who want the due for their 
native c He informed me, that he h with. 
drawn his attention from foreign trifles, and thay noe he 

to addict his mind to ferious * manly ſtudies, 


8 2 had very carefully amaſſed all the Bughþ books that 


inted in the black charater. This fearch' he had pur- 

| diligently, that he was able to ſkew the deficiencies 
I the beſt catalogues. He had long ſince completed mM 
Caxton, had three ſheets of Treveris unknown to the | 
ries, and wanted to à perfect Pywon but two volumes, of 
which one was promiſed him as a legacy by its reſent poſleſ- 
ſor, and the other he was refotved to * at whateyer price, 
when Quifguitius's library ſhould be Hirſutus had 0 
other for the 0 or flighting a books than that it 
was printed in the Roman or the Gethick letter, nor a _ 
but ſuch as his favourite volumes had ſupplied; when 
ſerious, he expatiated-on the- narratives of Fohan de Tai, | 
2 when _ was merry, regaled us 5 with a quotation from the 
Sh oles, © 

Vl, J was liſtening to this ſtudent,” Perfutuy en- 
tered in a hurry, and us with the abruptneſs of ex- 
taſy, that his let of halfpence- was now complete; he had 
ju received in a handful of change, the piece that he had 
ſo long been ſeeking, and could new defy mankind to outgo 
his collection of Enghfb eoppe.. 

- Chartoghylax then 1 how fatally human edge, 
ſometimes baffled, and how often the moſt valuable 
ties are made by chance. He had employed himſelf and his 
emiflaries ſeven years at great expence, to perfect his ſeries 
of - Gazettes, but had long wanted a fi paper, | 
when he deſpaired of wer 1m was ſent Wee 
round a parcel of tobacco. 

Cantilenus turned all his e ballads, ſor he 


conſidered them as the genuine 2 . of the national "ow 
F 


i 
N 
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He offered to ſhew me a copy of 75% Ohiluren In the M 
which he firmly believed tobe of the firſt edition, and-by*the_ 
help of which, the text might be freed- from ſeveral corrup<" 
tions, if tis age of barbarity had any claim to fach favours 
from him. CCC 
Many were admitted into this ſociety as inferior members, 
becauſe they had collected old prints and neglected pamphlets, 
or poſſeſſed ſome fragment of antiquity, as the ſeal of an an- 
cient corporation, the charter of à retigious Houſe, the genea- 
logy of a family extin&, or a letter written in the reign of 
Elizabeth -- | | Le MN | | 
Every one of theſe virtuoſos looked on all his aſſociates ay 
wretches of depraved taſte and narrow notions.” Their con- 
verſation was, therefore, fretful and waſpiſh, their behaviour 
brutal, their merriment bluntly larcaſtick; and their feriouſ- 
neſs gloomy and ſuſpicious. They were totally ignorant of all 
that paſſes, or has lately paſſed in the world; unable. to-diſcuſs 
any queſtion of religious, political, or military knowledge; 
equally ſtrangers. to ſcience and.politer learning, and without 
any wiſh to improve their minds, or any other * pleaſure than 
that of diſplaying rarities, of which they would not ſuffer” 
ohen W ,, oo CEE Ne: 
Hirſutus graciouſly informed me, that the number of their 
ſociety was limited, but that I might ſometimes attend as an 
auditor. I was pleaſed to find myſelf in no danger'of an ho- 
nour, which I could not have willingly accepted, nor grace- 
fully refufed, and left them without ary intention of return- 
ing, for I Toon found, that the ſuppreſſion of thoſe habits 
with which I was vitiated, required affociatisn with men very 
different from this ſolemn race. „ 


N VvIVACUL us. 


It is natural to feel grief or indignation, when any thing 
— or uſeful is wantonly' waſted, or negligent! deſtroys 
ed; and therefore my correſpondent cannot be blamed. for 5 
ing with, unenſineſs on the waſte of life, Leiſure and eurioſity 
might Mn make great advances in uſeful knowledge, were 
they not diverted by minute emulation and labotious trifles. 
It may; however, ſotnewhat mollify his anger to reflect; that 
perhaps none of the aſſembly which he ara | 
f 


— 


however little, is always to be diſtinguiſhed from him who 


does nothing. Whatever buſies the mind without corrupting, 
it, has at leaſt this uſe, that it reſcues the day from idleneſs,. 


and he that is never idle will not often be vicious. 


\ 
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of any nobler employment, and that he who does his beſt, 


P 1THAGORAS is reported to haye required from thoſe 


whom he inſtructed in philoſophy a probationary filence of 
five years. Whether this prohibition of f extended to 
all the parts of this time, as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, 
or was to be obſerved only in the ſchool or in the ear of 
their maſter, as is more probable, it was ſufficient ts diſcover 
the pupil's diſpoſition ; to try whether he was willing to pa 

the price of learning, or whether he was one of thoſe whole 


ardour was rather violent than laſting, and who expected to 


row. wiſe on other terms than thoſe of patience and obe- 


* dence. _- | 2 14 ons 
Many of the bleſſings univerſally defired, are * enen 


ur, con- 


ly wanted, becauſe moſt men, when they ſhould la 
tent themſelves to complain, and rather linger in a ſtate in 
which they cannot be at reſt, than improve their condition by 
vigour and reſolution. | 5 
rovidence has fixed the limits of human enjoyment by im- 
moveable boundaries, and has ſet different gratifications at ſuch 
a diſtance from each other, that no art or power can bring 
them together. This great law it is the buſineſs of ra- 
tional being to underſtand,” that life may not paſs away in an 


attempt to make contradictions conſiſtent, to combine; oppo- 


ſite qualities, and to unite things which in the 
Ar. 2 


being muſt al keep wr: : e 25 
tw) odjetts tomprinig at a diftarice on contrary fides, it 


is impoſſible to approach one but by receding from the other; 


z 


by 
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by long deliberation and dilatory projects; they may be both 
. loſt, but can never be both gained. It is, therefore, neceſ- 
ſary to compare them, and when we have determined the pre- 
ference, to withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at once from 
that which reaſon. directs us to reject. This is more neceſ- 
fary, if that which we are forſaking has the power of delight- 
ing the ſenſes, or firing the fancy. He that once turns aſide 
to the allurements of unlawful pleaſure, can have no ſecurity 
that he ſhall ever regain the paths of virtue. _ a 
The philofophick. goddeſs of Boethius, having related the 
ſtory of Orpheus, who, When he had recovered his wife from 
the dominions of death, loſt her again by looking back upon 
her in the confines; of light, 7 5 with a very elegant 
and forcible application. ¶ boever you are that endeavour to 
elevate your minds to the illuminations Heaven, conſider your- 
ſelves as repreſented in this fable ; for he that is once ſo fur over- 
come as to turn back his eyes totuards the infernal caverns, loſes 
at the firſt ſight all that influence which attratted him on highs 


Vos hc fabula refpicit, 
Quicunque in ſuperum diem 
| Mentem durere quæritiis. 
Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus 
Gg umina ee + ov 
Quidquid præcipuum trahit, 
* Perdit, dum vider inferos. | © 


It may be obſerved in general, that the future is purchaſed 
by the preſent. ' It is not poſſible to ſecure diſtant or perma- 
nent happineſs but by the forbearance of ſome immediate gra- 
tification. This is ſo evidently true with regard to the whole 

of our exiſtence, that all the precepts of 152 have no 
other tendency than to enforce a life of faith; a lite regulated 
not by our ſenſes but our belief; a life in which, pleaſures are | 
to be refuſed for fear of inviſible puniſhments, and calamities 
ſometimes to be. ſought, and always endured, in hope of re- 
wards that ſhall be obtained in another ſtate 

Even if we take into our view only that particle of our du- 
tation which is terminated by the grave it will be found that 
we cannot enjoy one part of life beyond the common limita- 
tions of pleaſure, but by anticipating ſome of the ſatisfaction 
which ſhould exhilarate the following years. The heat of 
youth may ſpread happineſs into wild luxuriance, but the radi- 

| You, II. . i F e eint cal 
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cal vigour requiſite to make it perennial is exhauſted, and all 


that can be hoped afterwards is languor. and ſterilit . 
The reigning error of mankind is, that we are not content 


with the conditions on which the goods of life are granted. 
No man, is inſenſible of the value of knowledge, the advan- 
tages of health, or the convenience of plenty, but every day 
ſhews us thoſe on whom the conviction 1s without effect. 


- Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by multitudes whom her 


l charms could never rouſe from the couch of ſloth; whom the 
fainteſt invitation of pleaſure draws away from their ſtudies; 


1 


to whom any other method of wearing out the day is more 


eligible than the uſe of books, and who are more eaſily en- 


gaged by any converſation, than ſuch as may rectify their no- 


tions or enlarge theit comprehenſion. 


Every man that has felt pain, knows 'how little all other 


mY 


_ comforts can gladden him to whom health is denied. Vet who 


| impatience to call on dea 


is there does not ſometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of an 
hour? All aſſemblies of jollity, all places of publick enter- 
tainment, exhibit examples of ſtrength waſting in riot, and 
beauty withering in irregularity; nor is it eaſy to enter a houſe 
in which part of the family is not groaning in repentance of 
paſt intemperance, and part admitting diſeaſe by negligence, 
or ſoliciting it by luxu x. 

There is no pleaſure which men of every age and ſect have 


more generally agreed to mention with contempt, than the 


ratifications of the palate; an entertainment fo far removed 


from intellectual happineſs, that ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs of 
the ſenſual herd have dared. to defend it: yet even to this, the 
' - Joweft of our delights, to this, ; thou h neitheg quick nor laſt- 
ing, is health with all its activity and ſprighthneſs daily facri- 


urge 


| The whole world is put in motion by the wiſh fot, riches 
and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would not imagine 


ficed; and for this are half the miſeries endured whi 


. . 
— 


that ſuch conduct as will inevitably deſtroy what all are thus 


labouring to acquire, muſt. generally be ayoided? That he 


| * 
decd it muſt be confeſſed that we are ſubject to calamities by 


who ſpends more than he receives, myſt in time become in- 
digent, cannot be doubted; but how evident ſoever this con- 
ſequence may appear, the 2 in the whirl of 
pleaſure with too much rapidi 

in the intoxication of gaiety, grows every, day poorer without 
any ſuch ſenſe of approaching ruin as is ſufficient to wake him 


ty to keep it before his eyes, and 


into ; Caution. - 


Many complaints are made of the miſery of life ; and in- 


which 
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which the good and bad, the diligent and ſlothful, the vigilant 
and heedleſs, are equally afflicted. But ſurely, though ſome 
indulgence may be allowed to groans extorted by inevitable 
miſery, no man has a right to repine at evils which, 2 
warning, againſt experience, he deliberately and leiſurely brings 
upon his own head; or to conſider himſelf as debarred from 
happineſs by ſuch obſtacles as reſolution may break, or dexte- 
rity may put aſide. WI? | | 
Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, have. 
wanted not the power but the will to obtain'a better ſtate. 
They have never contemplated the difference between good and 
evil ſufficiently to quicken averſion, or invigorate deſire; they 
have indulged a drowſy thoughtleſſneſs or giddy levity; have 
committed the balance of choice to the management of ca- 
price; and when they have long accuſtomed themſelves to 
receive all that chance offered them, without examination, la- 
meat at laſt that they find themſelves deceived. | 


— % 


: Nums. 179. Tors DAr, December 3, 27751. 
Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat. 5 Joy. 


- Democritus would feed his ſpleen, and ſhake | 
His fides and ſhoulders till he felt them ake. Dxrpzx. 


Every man, ſays Tully, has two characters; one which 
he partakes with all mankind, and by which he is diftinguiſh- 
ed from brute animals; another which diſcriminates him from 
the reſt of his own ſpecies, and impreſſes on him a manner 
and temper peculiar to himſelf; this particular character, if it 
be not repugnant to the laws of general humanity, it is always 
his buſineſs to cultivate and,preſerve, © —- _  - | 
Every hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of Tulhys precept. 
It ſeldom happens, that an aſſembly of pleaſure is ſo happily 

ſelected, but that ſome. one finds admiſſion, with whom the | 
are deſervedly offended; and it will appear, on a eloſe inſpec- 
tion, that ſcarce any man becomes eminently diſagreeable, 
: . fs 2 | - 2 


- 
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at ſomething for which nature or education have left him un- 
Ignorance or dulneſs have indeed no power of affording de- 
light, but they never give diſguſt except when they aſſume the 


dignity of knowledge, or ape the ſprightlineſs of wit. \Awk-'_ 


wardneſs and inelegance have none of thoſe attractions by 
vrhich eaſe and politeneſs take poſſeſſion of the heart, but ri- 
dicule and cenſure ſeldom riſe againſt them, unleſs they appear 
aſlociated with that confidence, which belongs only to long 
acquaintance with the modes of life, and to. conſciouſneſs of 
unfailing propriety of behaviour. Deformity itſelf is regard- 


ed with tenderneſs rather than averſion, when it does not at- 
tempt to deceive the ſight by dreſs and decoration, and to ſeize . 


upon fictitious claims the prerogatives of beauty. 


_ © He that ſtands to contemplate the crowds that fill the ſtreets | 


of a populous city, will ſee many paſſengers whoſe air and 


motion it will be difficult to behold without contempt and 


laughter ; but if he examines what are the , appearances that 
thus powerfully excite his riſibility, he will find among them 
neither poverty nor diſeaſe, nor any involuntary or paintul de- 
fect. The diſpoſition to deriſion and-inſult is awakened by 


the ſoftneſs of foppery, the ſwell of inſolence, the livelineſs of 


Ps. or the ſolemnity of grandeur ; by the ſprightly trip, the 
ſtately ſtalk, the formal ſtrut, and the lofty mien; by geſtures 
intended to catch the eye, and by looks elaborately formed as 
evidences of importance. D 

It has, I think, been ſometimes urged in favour of affectation, 
that it is only a miſtake of the means to a good end, and that 
the intention with which it is practiſed is always to pleaſe. If 
all attempts to innovate the conſtitutional or Pabitual charac- 
ter have really proceeded from publick ſpirit and love of others, 
the world has hitherto been ſufficiently ungrateful, ſince no 
return but ſcorn has yet been made to the moſt difficult of all 


enterprizes, a conteſt with nature; nor has any pity been ſhown 


to the fatigues of labour which never ſucceeded, and the un- 
eaſineſs of diſguiſe by which nothing was concealet. 

It ſeems therefore to be determined by the general ſuffrage 
of mankind, that he who deeks himſelf in adſcititious qualities 
rather purpoſes to command applauſe than impart pleaſure; 
and he is therefore treated as a man who by an unreaſonable 
ambition uſurps the place in ſociety to which he has no right. 
Praiſe is ſeldom paid with willingneſs even to inconteſtible 
merit, and it can. be no wonder that he who calls for it without 
deſert is repulſed with univerſal indignation, OO 


1 


Affectation 
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Affectation naturally counterfeits thoſe excellencics which 
are placed at the 1 diſtance from poſſibility of attainment. 
We are conſcious of our -own defects, and eagerly endeavour 
to ſupply them by artificial excellence; nor would ſuch ef- 
forts be wholly without excuſe, were they not often excited 
by ornamental trifles, which he, that thus anxiouſly ſtruggles 
for the reputation of poſſeſſing them; would not have been 
known to want, had not his — quickened obſervation. 
Gelaſimus paſſed the firſt part of his life in academical pri- 
vacy and rural retirement, without any other converſation than 
that of ſcholars, grave, ſtudious, and abſtracted as himſelf. 

He cultivated the mathematical ſciences with indefatigable 
diligence, diſcovered many uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed with 
great accuracy the reſiſtance of fluids, and though his priority 
was not generally acknowledged, was the firſt who fully ex- 
plained all the properties of the catenarian curve. | 

Learning, when it riſes to eminence, will be obſerved in + 
time, whatever miſts may happen to ſurround it. Gelaſimus, 
in his forty-ninth year, was diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who have 
the rewafds of knowledge in their hands, and called out to 
diſplay his acquiſitions: for the honour of his country, and add 
dignity by bis preſence to philoſophical aſſemblies... As he did 
not ſuſpe& his unfitneſs for common affairs, he felt no reluc- 
tance to obey the invitation, and what he did not feel. he had 
yet too much honeſty to feign. He entered into the world as 
a larger and more populous college, where his performances 
would be more publick, and his renown farther extended; and 
imagined that he ſhould find his reputation univerſally, preva- 
lent, and the influence of learning every where the ſame, _ 

His merit introduced him to ſplendid tables and elegant 
acquaintance ; but he did not find himſelf always qualified to 
join in the converſation. He was diſtreſſed by civilities, 
which he knew not how. to repay, and entangled in many 
ceremonial perplexities, from which his books and diagrams 
could not extricate him. He was ſometimes unluckily engaged 
in diſputes with ladies, with whom algebraic axioms had no 
great weight, and ſaw many whoſe fayour and eſteem he could 
not but defire, to whom he was very little recommended by his 
theories of the tides, or his approximations to the quadrature 
of the circle. i : 

Gelaſimus did not want penetration to diſcover, that no charm -. 
was more generally irreſiſtible than that of eaſy facetiouſneſs 
and flowing hilarity. He ſaw that diverſion was more fre- 
quently welcome than improvement, that authority and ſeri- 
- Ouſneſs were rather feared than loyed, and that the grave 5 

| r 
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lar was a kind of imperious ally, haſtily diſmiſſed when his 
aſſiſtance was no longer neceſſary. He came to a ſudden re- 
ſolution of throwing off thoſe cumbrous ornaments of learn- 
ing which hindered his reception, and commenced a man of 
wit and jocularity. Utterly unacquainted with . topick 
of merriment, ignorant of the modes and follies, the vices 
and virtues of mankind, and unfurniſhed with any ideas but 
ſuch as Pappus and Archimedes had given him, he began to 
filence all enquiries with a jeft inſtead of a folution, extended 
his face with a grin, which he miſtook for a ſmile, and in the 
place of a ſcientifick diſcourſe, retailed in a new language, 
formed between the college and the tavern, the intelligence of 
the news- paper. 5 noe eee 
Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity; and, there- 
fore, whatever he faid or heard, he was careful not to fail in 
that great duty of a wit. If he aſked or, told the hour of the 
day, if he complained. of heat or cold, ſtirred the fire, or 
filled a glaſs, removed his chair, or ſnuffed a candle, he always 
found ſome occaſion to laugh. The jeſt was indeed a ſecret to 
all but himſelf; but habitual confidence in his own diſcern, 
ment, hindered him from ſuſpecting any weakneſs or miſtake. 
He wondered that his wit was fo little underſtood, but expect- 
ed that his audience would comprehend it by 0 and 
perſiſted all his life to ſhow by groſs buffoonery, how Nittle 
the ſtrongeſt faculties can perform beyond the limits of their 
own province. 5 FFF 
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n ro x4108 uri 5 riris di pores,  AUTOMEDON._ 
On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employ d: 
Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void. 
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Ir is ſomewhere related by Le Clerc, that a wealthy trader 
of good underſtanding, having the common ambition to breed 
his ſon a ſcholar, carried him to an univerſity, reſolving to uſe; 
his own judgment in the choice of a tutor. He had been 
taught, by whatever intelligence, the neareſt way to the heart: 
of an academick, and at his arrival entertained all who came 
about him with ſuch profuſion, that the profeſſors were lured. 
by the ſmell of his table from their books, and floeked round. 
him with all the cringes of awkward complaiſance. This 
erneſs anſwered the merchant's purpoſe: he glutted them 
with delicacies, and ſoftened them with careſſes, till he pre- 
vailed upon one after another to open his boſom, and make 
a diſcovery of his competitions, jealouſies, and reſentments. 
Having thus learned each man's character, partly from him- 
ſelf, and partly from his acquaintances, he reſolved to find 
ſome other education for his ſon, and went away convinced, 
that a ſcholaſtick life has no other tendency than to vitiate the 
morals, and contract the underſtanding ; Nor would he after- 
wards hear with patience the praiſes of the ancient authors, 
being perſuaded that ſcholars of all ages muſt have been 
the ſame, and that Aznophon and Cicero were profeſſors of 
ſome former univerſity, and therefore mean and ſelfiſh, ig - 
norant and ſervile, like thoſe whom he had lately viſited and 
forſaken. | | $97 APO dic long 
Envy, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the imperfection of our 
preſent ſtate, incline us to eftimate the advantages which are 
in the poſſeſſion of others above their real value. - Every one 
muſt have remarked, what powers and prerogatives the vuly 
gar a to be conferred by learning. A man of ſcience 
is expected to excel the unlettered and unenlightened even on 
occaſions where literature is of no uſe, and among mo 
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minds, loſes part of his reverence, by diſcovering ro ſupe- 
riority in thoſe parts of life, in which all are unavoidably equal; 
as when a monarch makes a progreſs to the remoter provinces, 
the ruſticks are ſaid ſometimes to wonder that they find him of 
the ſame ſize with themſelves, | 
Theſe demands of prejudice and folly can never be ſatisfied; 
and therefore many of te imputations which-learning ſuffers 
from diſappointed ignorance, are without reproach, - But there 
are ſome failures to which men of ſtudy are peculiarly ex- 
poſed. Every condition has its diſadyantages. The circle 
of knowledge is too wide for the moſt active and diligent 
intellect, and while ſcience is purſued, other accompliſh- 
ments are neglected; as a ſmall; garriſon - muſt leave one 
part of an extenſive fortreſs naked, when an alarm calls them 
to another. 4 fe | „ 
The learned, however, might generally ſupport their dig- 
nity with more ſucceſs, if they ſuffered not themſelves to be 
miſled by the deſires of ſuperfluous attainments. Raphael, 
in return to Adam's. enquiries into the courſes of the ſtars, 
and the reyolutions of heaven, counſels him to withdraw his 
mind from idle ſpeculations, and employ his faculties upon 
nearer and more. intereſting objects, the ſurvey of his own 
life, the ſubjection of his paſſions, the knowledge of duties 
which muſt daily be performed, and the detection of dangers 
which muſt daily be incurre . 
This angelick counſcl every man of letters ſhould hw | 
have before him. He that devotes himſelf to retired ſtudy, 
naturally finks from omiſſion to forgetfulneſs of ſocial duties; 
he muſt be therefore ſometimes awakened, and recalled to the 
general condition of mankind. _ _ - 
I am far from any intention to limit curioſity, or con- 
ſine the labours of learning to arts of immediate and neceſ- 
 fary uſe. It is only from the various eſſays of experimen- 
tal induſtry, and the vague excurſions of minds ' ſent out 
upon diſcovery, that any advancement of knowledge can be 
expected, and though many muſt be diſappointed in their 
labours, yet they are not to be charged with having ſpent 
their time in vain; | their example contributed to infpire 
emulation, and their miſcarriages taught others the way to 
ſucceſs, | 5 eee e eee 4 alin 
But the diſtant hope of being one day uſeful or eminent, 
ought not to miſlead us too far from that ſtudy, which is 
equally requiſite to the great and mean, to the celebrated 
and obſcure ; the art of moderating the def.res; of 9 
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mankin 

No man Gu in rine | the as of bis cond life or the 
conduct of the world around him, unworthy his attention; 
yet among the fons of learning many ſeem to have thought 

f every thing rather than of themſelves, and to have obſerv- 
ed every thing but“ what paſſes before their eyes: Many 
who toil through the intricacy of complicated ſyſtems,. are. 
tſuperably embarraſſed with the leaſt perplexity in common 
affairs; many who compare the actions, and aſcertain the 
characters of ancient heroes, let their own days glide away 
without examination, and ſuffer vicious habits to encroach 
upon their minds without reſiſtance or detection. 

Fhe moſt frequent reproach of the ſcholaſtick race is the 
want of fortitude, not martial but philoſophicx. Men bred, 
in ſhades, and ſilence, taught to immure themſelves at ſunſet, 
and accuſtomed to no other weapon than ſyllogiſm, may be 
allowed to feel terror at perſonal danger, and to be diſcon- 
certed by tumult and alarm. But why ſhould he whoſe life 
is ſpent in contemplation, and whoſe buſineſs is only to diſ- 
cover truth, be unable to rectify the fallacies of - imaginaS 
tion, or contend ſucceſsfully peer rejudice and paſſion? 
To what end has he read and weditet if be gives up his 
underſtanding to falſe appearances, and ſuffers himſelf to be 
enſlaved by + of evils to which only folly or vanity can 
expoſe him, or elated by advantages to which, as they are 
ON OY, WP upon the good and bad, no real dignity is 
annexe 

Such, however, is the ſtate of the wall that the moſt 
obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, the moſt rapturous of the 
gazers upon wealth, the moſt officious of the whiſpers of 
r ⸗ f are collected from ſeminaries appropriated to the 

udy of wiſdom, and of virtue, where it was intended that 
appetite ſhould learn to be content with little, and that hope 
ſhould aſpire only to honours which no human power can give 
or take awz 

The ſtudent, when he comes forth into the world, - inſtead 
of congratulating himſelf upon his exemption from the errors 
of thoſe whoſe opinions have been formed by accident or 
cuſtom, and who live without any certain principles of con- 
duct, is commonly in haſte to mingle with the multitude, | 
and ſhew his ſprightlineſs and duale by an expeditious 
compliance with ions or vices. The firſt ſmile of a 
man, whoſe fortune gives him power to reward his depen- 
dants, commonly enchants him beyond reſiſtance; the glare 
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of equipage, the ſweets of luxury, the liberality of general 
promiſes, the ſoftneſs of habitual affability, fill his imagina- 
tion; and he ſoon ceaſes to have any other wiſh, than to be 
well received, or any meaſure of right and wrong but the 
opinion of his patron. | IE DT 
A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact groſſer adula- 
tion, and enjoin lower ſubmiſſion. Neither our virtues nor 
vices are all our own. If there were no cowardice, there 
would be little infolence ; pride cannot riſe to any great de- 
gree, but by the concurrence of blandiſhment or the ſuffer- 
ance of tameneſs. The wretoh who would farink and crouch 
before one that ſhould dart his eyes upon him with the ſpirit. 
of natural equality, becomes capricious and tyrannical when 
he ſees himſelf approached with a downcaſt look, and hears 
the ſoft addreſs of awe and ſervility. To thoſe who are 
willing to purchaſe favour by cringes and compliance, is to 
be imputed the haughtineſs that leaves nothing to be hoped 
by firmneſs and integrity. . 5 
If, inſtead of . after the meteors of philoſophy, 
hich fill the world with ſplendour for a while, and then 
Fi and are forgotten, the candidates of learning fixed their 
eyes upon the permanent luſtre of moral and religious truth, 
they would find a more certain direction to happineſs. A 
little plauſibility of diſcourſe, and acquaintance with unneceſ- 
ſary ſpeculations, is dearly purchaſed, when it excludes thoſe 
inſtructions which fortify the heart with reſolution, and exalt 
the fpirit to independence, 121 „ 
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u, floitum dubie ſpe pendulus kor. Hon. 
Nor let me float in fortune s pow'r, 5 G7 
Dependant on the future hour. Francis. 


| To the RAMBLER 1 | 


As I have paſſed much of my life in diſquiet/and ſuſpence, 
and loſt many i of ne by a paſſion which 
| have reaſon to believe prevalent in different degrees over 
* great part of mankind, I cannot but think myſelf well 
ualified to warn thoſe who are yet uncaptivated, of the 
nger which- they incur by placing — within its 
influence. | | tl RE 
F ferved an apprenticeſhip to a linen-draper, with uncom- 
mon reputation for diligence and fidelity; ard at the age of 
three and twenty opened a ſhop for myſelf with a large ſtock 
and fuch credit among all the merchants, who were acquainted 
with my maſter, that I could command whatever was im- 
ported curious or valuable, For five years I proceeded with 
ſucceſs proportionate to cloſe application and untainted inte- 
rity ; was a daring bidder at every ſale; always paid my notes 
efore they were due; and advanced fo faſt in commercial 
reputation, that I was proverbially marked out as the model 
of young traders, and every one expected that a few years 
would make me an alderman. ES 
In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one day perſuaded 
to buy a ticket in the lottery. The ſum was inconſiderable, 
part was to be repaid though fortune might fail to favour me, 
and therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims of frugality did not re- 
ſtrain me from ſo trifling an experiment. The ticket lay 
almoſt forgotten til] the time at which every man's fate was 
to be determined; nor did the affair even then ſeem of any im- 
ever, till I diſcovered by the publick papers that the num- 
der next to mine had conferred the great prize, My 
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My heart leaped at the thought of ſuch an approach to ſud- 
den riches, which I conſidered myſelf, however contrarily to 
the Jaws of computation, as having miſſed by a ſingle chance ; 
and I could not forbear to revolve the conſequences which ſuch 
a bounteous, allotment would have produced, if it had happened 
to me. This dream of felicity, by degrees, took poſſeſſion of, 
my imagination. The great delight of my ſolitary hours was 
to purchaſe an eſtate, and form — with money which 
once might have been mine, and I never met my friends but 
Y + rg. all their merriment by perpetual complaints of my 

At length another lottery was opened, and I had now fo 
heated my imagination, with the proſpect of a prize, that I 
ſhould have preſſed among the firſt purchaſers, had not my ar- 
dour been withheld by deliberation upon the ee ſuc- 
ceſs from one ticket rather than another. I heſitated long be- 
tween even and odd; conſidered the ſquare and cubick num- 
bers through the lottery z examined all thoſe to which good 
luck had heen hitherto annexed ; and at laſt fixed upon one, 
which, by ſome ſecret relation to the events of my life, 1 
thought predeſtined to make me happy. Delay in great affairs 
is often miſchievous; the ticket was ſold, and its poſſeſſor 
could not be found. x | 4510 | 

I returned to my conjeQtures, and after many arts of prog- 
noſtication, fixed upon another chance, but with leſs - 
dence. Neyer did captive, heir, or lover, feel ſo much vexa- 
tion from the flow pace of time, as I ſuffered between the pur- 
chaſe of my ticket and the diſtribution of the prizes. I ſolaced 
my uneaſineſs as well as I could, by frequent contemplations of 
approaching happineſs ; when the ſun roſe I knew it would 
et, and n myſelf at night that I was ſo much near- 
er to my withes, At laſt the day came, my ticket appeared, 
and rewardedall my care and ſagacity with a deſpicable prize of 


n | | 5 | 
My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon my ſucceſs, were 
very coldly received; I hid myſelf a fortnight in the country, 
that my chagrin might fume away without obſervation, and 
then returning to my ſhop, began to liſten after another lot+ 


tery. © 4 5 
2 8 Nich the news of a lottery I was ſoon gratified, and having 
now found the-yanity of conjecture and inefficacy of computa- 
tion, I reſolved to take the prize by violence, and therefore. 
bought forty tickets, not omitting however to divide them be- 
tween the even and odd numbers, that I might not miſs the 
lucky claſs. Many concluſions did I form, and many experi- 

| | 85 ments 
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ments did I try to determine from which. of choſe tickets I 
might moſt reaſonably expect riches.” At laſt, being unable to 
ſatisfy myſelf by any ae of reaſoning, I wrote the numbers 


upon dice, and allotted five hours every day to the amuſement | 


of throwing them in a garret; and examining the event by an 
exact re iſter, found on the evening before the lottery was 
drawn, that one of my numbers had Cows turned up five times 
more than any of the r qu in three hundred nee wound i 
throws. ien 
| This experiment was i — firſt 5 prese e 

hopeful ticket, a deteſtable blank. The reſt came out with 
different fortune, and in concluſion 1 loſt thirty * by this | 
great adventure. 

I had now wholly changed che eat of my behaviour Ant- the | 
conduct of my life. The ſhop was for the ” moſt part abandon- 
ed to my 42 and if I entered it, my thoughts were ſo 
engroſſed by my tickets, that I ſcarcely heard or anſwered a 
queſtion, but conſidered every cuſtomer as an intruder upon 


my meditations, whom I was in haſte to diſpatch. I miſtook 


the price of my goods, committed blunders in my bills, forgot 
to file my receipts, and neglected to regulate my books. bs 
acquaintance by degrees began to fall away; but I e 
the decline of my buſineſs with little emotion, becauſe what- 
ever deficience there might be in my gains, I expected the 
next lottery to ſupply. . 

Miſcarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I began now to 
ſcek aſſiſtance. againſt ill luck, by an alliance with thoſe that 
had been more ſucceſsful. - I enquired e ray what office 
any prize had been ſold, that I might purchaſe at a propitious 
vender ; ſolicited thoſe who had been fortunate in former lot- 

teries, to partake with me in my new tickets; and whenever 
I met with one that had in any event of his life been wut vr 
proſperous, I invited him to take a larger ſhare. I had, b 
this rule of conduct, ſo diffuſed my nens, that I had a fou 
part of fifteen eber, an eighth of forty, and a ſixteenth of 
nine 

I waited for the deciſion of my fate with m former palpi- 
tations, and looked upon the buſineſs of my Fax with the uſu- 


al neglect. The wheel at laſt was turned, and its revolutions : - 


brought me a long ſucceſſion of forrows and diſappointments. 
[ indeed often partook of a ſmall prize, and the loſs of one day 
was generall — by the gain of the next; but my deſires 
yet rank unſatisfied, and when one of my chances had 
failed, all my expectation was ſuſpended on thoſe which re- 
mained yet undetermined. At laſt a prize of five 2 
pounds 
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pounds was prbclaimed ; I caught fire at the cry; and enquir- 
ing the number, found it to be one of my own tickets, which 
J had divided among thoſe on whoſe luck I depended, and of 
which I had retained only a ſixteenth part ti 
.- You will eaſily judge with what deteſtation of himſelf, a 
man thus intent upon gain reflected that he had fold a prize 
which was once in his poſſeſſion. It was to no. purpoſe, that 
I repreſented to my mind the impoſſibility of recalling the paſt; 
or the folly of condemning an act, which only its event, an 
event which no human intelligence could foreſee, proved to be 
wrong. The prize which, though put in my hands, had 
been ſuffered to ſlip from me, me with anguiſh, and 
knowing that complaint would only expoſe me. to ridicule, I 
gave m , Me to grief, and loſt by degrees my appe- 
- tite my reit. N A: x 
My indiſpoſition ſoon became viſible 3 I was 2 
friends, and among them by Eamathes, a clergyman, 
iety and learning gave him ſuch an aſcendant over me, that 
I could not refuſe to open my heart. There are, ſaid he, few 
minds ſufficiently firm to be truſted in the hands of chance, 
Whoever finds himſelf inclined to anticipate futurity, and ex- 
alt — F ſhould avoid every kind of caſual 
— ince his grief muſt be always proportionate to his 
hope. You have long waſted that time, which, by a proper 
application, would have certainly, though moderately, in- 
creaſed your fortune, in a laborious and anxious purſuit of a 
ſpecies of gain, which no labour or anxiety, no art or expedi- 
, _ can ſecure or N uns are now fretting away your 
life in repentance of an. act, againſt which repentance can gi 
no caution, but to avoid the — vccmdiths it. Reuſe 
from this lazy dream of fortuitous riches, which, if obtained, 
you could ſcarcely have enjoyed, becauſe they could confer no 
' conſciouſneſs of deſert; return to rational and manly induſ- 
8 the mere gift of luck as below the care of a 
Wite man. 3498.5 i Eg | 
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E. — 2 7 ee, ky een SG 
The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. 
Ir le obſerved in a Nie papet, thit we art nredſon- 
. ably. defirous to. ſeparate the /goods' of 'life from thoſe "evils 
Which Providence has connected with chem, and t6'catch'ad- 
vantages without paying the price at which' . N e 
us. Every man wiſhes to be rich, but very few have the 
powers neceſſary to raiſe a ſudden fortune, either by new diſeo- 
veries, or by ſuperiority of ſkill, in any neceſfary employ- 
ment; and among lower underſtandings, many warnt the firm- 
.. ugh apd induſtry requiſite to regular gain ànd "gradual ac- 
quiſitions. Bb ĩͤ Tn 
From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods more com- 
pendupus than thoſe of labour, and more generally practicable 
than thoſe of genius, proceeds the common inelination ts ex- 
periment W. ee willingneſs to ſnatch all oppor- 
tunities of growing rich by chance, which, when it has once 
taken poſſeiſion xg the mind, is feldom driven out either by 
time or argument, but continues to waſte life in'perpetual'de- 
luſion, and generally ends in wretchedneſs and want. 
Tk folly of untimely exultation and viſionary prolpetity, is 
by no means peculiat to the purchaſers of tickets; there are 
. multitudes whoſe life is nothing but 4 cdntinual lottery; Wh 
are always within a few months of plenty and happineſs,”and 
how often ſoeyer they are mocked” with blanks, expect a priae 
from the next adventure. nnn 
Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of the votaries of chance, 
may be numbered the mortals whoſe hope is to raiſe themſelves 
by a wealthy match; who lay out all their induſtry on the aſſi- 
Auities of courtſhip, and ſleep and wake with" no other ideas 
than of treats, compliments, guardians, and tivallss. 
One ot the molt indefatigable of this claſs, is my old friend 


.  Leyiculus, whom I have never known for thirty years without 


ſome matrimonial project of advantage. Tebiculus was bred 
under a merchant, 4 by the graces of his perſon, hag = 
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lineſs of his prattle, and the neatneſs of his dreſs, ſo much 
enamoured his maſter's ſecond daughter, a girl of ſixteen, 
that ſhe declared her reſolution to have no other huſband. Her 
father, after having, chidden her for undutifulneſs, conſented 
to the mateh, not much to the ſatisfaction of Leviculus, who 
was ſufficiently elated with his conqueſt to think himſelf enti- 
tled to a — fortune. He was, however, ſoon rid of his 
perplexity, for his miſtreſs died before their marriage. N 
He was now fo well ſatisfied with his own accompliſhments, | 
that he determined to commence fortune-hunter ; and when 
his apprenticeſhip expired, inſtead of beginning, as was ex- 
pected, to walk the exchange with a face of importance, or 
aſſociating himſelf with thoſe who were moſt eminent for their 
knowledge of the ſtocks, he at once threw off the ſolemnity of 
the counting-houſe, equipped himſelf with a modiſh wig, liſ- 
tened to wits. in coffee-houſes, paſſed his evenings behind the 
ſcenes in the. theatres, learned the names of beauties of quality, 
hummed the laſt ſtanzas of faſhionable ſongs, talked with fa- 
miliarity of high play, boaſted of his atchievements upon draw- 
ers and coachmen, was often brought to his lodgings at mid- 
night in a chair, told with negligence and jocularity of bilk- 
ing a taylor, and now and then let fly a ſhrewd jeſt at a ſober 
Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery, he turned his bat- 
teries upon the female world, and in the firſt warmth of ſelf- 
approbation, ' propoſed no. leſs than the poſſeſſion of riches and 
beauty united. He therefore paid his civilities to Flavilla, the 
only daughter of a wealthy ſhop-keeper, who not being accuſ- 
tomed to.amorous blandiſhments, or reſpectful addreſſes, was 
delighted with the novelty of love, and eafily ſuffered him to 
| pens. or” her to the play, and to meet her where ſhe viſited, 
_ Leviculus did not doubt but her father, however offended by a 
. clandeſtine marriage, would ſoon be reconciled by the tears of 
his daughter, and the merit of his ſon-in-law, and was in haſte 
... to conclude the affair. But the lady liked better to be courted 
than married, and kept him three years in uncertainty and at- 
_  tendance. At Jaſt ſhe fell in love with a young enſign at a 
ball, and having danced with him all night, married him in the 
morning. Ai 95 i ii SY VEET f 
TCevuiculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, took a 
journey to a ſmall eſtate in the country, where, after his uſual 
enquiries concerning the nymphs in the neighbourhood; he 
found it, proper. to fall in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, 
twenty ycars older than himſelf, for whofe favour fifteen ne- 
.  phews and nieces were in perpetual contention. They _ 
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quent bribes had ſecured in his ſefyice;*Ske” ſoon burſt into 
his room, and told him that ſhe could not ſuffer him to be 
longer deceived; that her miſtreſs was now ſpending the laſt 
l payment of her fortune, and was onl Fe ; 
by the credit of his eftate. Leviculus ſhuddered to ſee himſelf 
ſo near a precipice, and found that he was indebted for his eſ- 
nl dF gr or dy maid, whe, having aſſiſted La- 
3 the conquett, quarrelled with ber at laſt about 
plunde. 
Leviculus was now hopeleſs and diſconſolate, till one Sunday 5 
he ſaw a Lady in the Mall, whom her dreſs declared a widow, . 
and whom, by the jolting prance of her gait, and the broad 88 
9 1 he gueſſed to have wa | 
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tied ſome-profperous citi He followed her — 
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enemy, and incited by every ſtratagem of defamation ; when 
he hears the misfortunes of his family, or the follies of his 
youth, expoſed to the world; and every failure of conduct, 
or defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he then learns 
to abhor thoſe artifices at which he only Jaughec before, and 
diſcovers how much the happineſs of life would be advanced 
by = 3 of 00 from ne of heart. 8 ; 
nvy is, indeed, a. we e mi eldom 
na to the culture of philoſo There fs een 
conſiderations, which, if carefully OP and” Ol 
propagated, mi ight | in time qverpower and repreſs i 
one can nurſe it for the ſake of L 4 its eee 
ſhame, anguiſh, and. 
It is above all other vices — * SH with the . 
a ſocial being, becauſe it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs to very 
weak temptations. ' He that plunders a wealthy neighbour 
gains as much as he takes away, and may improve his own 
condition in the ſame IR as he impairs another's; but 
he that blaſts a flouri tation, muſt be content with 
« finall dividend of addiflon fame, ſo ſmall as can afford 
very little conſolation to balance the 1 oy WITS | 
tained. 
I have hitherto ayoided that dangerous and emp irical mo- 
rality, which cures one vice by means of — But enyy 
is ſo baſe and deteſtable, ſo vile in its original, and ſo pernicious 
in its effects, that the predominance of almoſt any other qua- 
lity is to be preferred. It is one of thoſe lawleis enemies of 
e againſt which poiſoned arrows may honeſtly be uſed. 
therefore be 8 remembered, that whoever en- 
vies another confeſſes his fu riority, and let thoſe be OT 
by their pride who have loſt their virtue, 
"Ie is no flight a; „ ee the injuries which envy 18 
that the 100 committed againſt thoſe who have, given 
96 3 enen Apr ren that the ſufferer is often 
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becauſe he has dared to do more than was required,” 
Almoſt every other erime is practiſed by the help of ſome 
uality which might have produced — or 2 if it had 
| fem well em b, but envy is mere unmixed and * 
evil; Te purſnics 2 hateful er y deſpicable means, delires 
not ſo much its own happineſs as anothet*s miſery.” To avoid 
depravity Hike this, it is bot neceſſary that any one ſhould ac. 
pire to heroiſm or ſanctity, but only that he ſhould reſolve not 
to quit the rank which nature e We, 2 ores. n 
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As every ſcheme of life, ſo every form of writing, has its 
| advantages and inconveniences, though not mingled in the 
ſame proportions, The writer of eſſays eſcapes many embar- 
raſſments to which a large work would have expoſed him; be 
ſeldom haraſſes his reaſon with long trains of conſequences, 
dims his eyes with the peruſal of antiquated volumes, or bur- 
thens his memory with great accumulations of preparatory 
knowledge. A careleſs glance upon a favourite author, or 
tranſient ſurvey of the varieties of Jife, is ſufficient to ſupply 
the firſt hint or ſeminal idea, which, e ped by the gradual 
accretion of matter ſtored in the mind, is, by the warmth of 
mr migipged expanded into lowers, and fometimes ripened into 
uit. Nn rig e, uuns Ir 4 Wh 
The moſt frequent difficulty by which the authors of theſe 
petty compoſitions are diſtreſſed, ariſes from the perpetual de- 
mand of novelty and change. The compiler of a ſyſtem of 
ſeiener lays his invention at reſt, and employs: only his judg- 
ment, the faculty exerted with leaſt fatigue, Even the rela- 
tor of fei — when once the prineipal characters 
rꝛre eſtabliſhed, and the great events regularly connected, finds 
incidents and epiſodes crowding upon his mind; every chan 
opens new views, and the latter 1 of the ſtory grows with⸗ 
dut labour out of the former. But he that attempts to enter- 
tain his reader with unconnected pieces, finds the irkſomeneſs 
of his taſk rather increaſed than leſſened by every. production. 
The day calls afreſh upon him for à new topick, and he is 
2 in obliged to chooſe, without any principle to regulate his 


It is indeed true, that there is ſeldom any neceſtty of looking 
fan or inquiring long for a proper ſubject. Every diverſity of 
„ vw ©0- IS THC ETW . art 
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art or nature, publick or \calamity;' every dsl. 
tick pain or gta ally of caprice, blunder: of 
abſurdity, or —— of Affe Raten, may ſupply matter to 
him whoſe only rule is to avoid uniformity. But it often! hap- 
pens, that the judgment is diſtracted with boundleſs multi- 
plicity, the imagination ranges from one deſign to another, and 

the hours paſs imperceptibly away, till che [compoſition can be 
no longer delayed, and neceſſi enforces the uſe of thoſe 
thoughts which then happen to be at hand. The mind, re- 
joieing at deliverance on any terms from perplexity and Caf: 

nce, applies herſelf vigorouſly to the work before her, col- 
We embelliſhments- — illuſtrations, me Sire . | 
w reat elegance ineſs, n a ſtate 
| leurs ſhe never had — Fe n | 

It is not commonly obſerved, how: — even of Waden 
conſidered as particularly ſubject to choice; is to be attributed 
to accident, or ſome cauſe out of our own power, by what- 
ever name it be diſtinguiſhed; |. To cloſe tedious deliberations 
with haſty reſolves, and after long conſultations with reaſon to 
refer the queſtion to caprice, is by no means peculiar to the 
eſſayiſt. Les him that peruſes this paper review the ſeries 
of his life, or uire how he was placed in his preſent 
condition. He -will find, that of the — or ill which he 
has experienced, a ee part came unexpected, without any 
viſible — of approach; that every event has been 
influenced by cauſes acting without his intervention and 
that whenever he pretended to the prerogative of foreſight, 
he was mortified with * conviction of the ſhortneſs of his 
vieren 1 f 5 

The buſy, the Aa the inen, and! the dventl- 
- rows, may be ſaid to throw-themſelves by deſign into the arms 
of fortune, and voluntarily to quit the power of governing 
themſelves;; they engage in a courſe of life in which little can 
be aſcertained by previous meaſures; nor is it any wonder that 
their time is paſt N en, and depondeiey, _ and 
peer. n = 

Some there are oy upper to walk the road: of life with 
more circumſpection, and make no ſtep till they think them- 
ſelves ſecure from the hazard of a precipice; when neither 
pleaſure nor profit can tempt them from the beaten path; who 
refuſe to climb leit they ſhould fall, or to run leſt they ſhould _ 
- ſtumble, and — forward without any CITE with 
thoſe paſſions Rn the hop and: homme e are ſeduced. 
on EOS” + of ELLE 
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|  » Veteventhotimotous prudence of this judicious claks is far 


from exempting; them from the dominion. of chance, a ſubtle 
and inſidious power, who will intrude upon privacy and em- 
barraſs caution. No Gourle of life is ſo proſtribetl and limited, 
but that many actions muſt reſult from arbitrary election. 
Every one muſt form the general plan of his conduct by his 
own refleianss he muſt reſolve whether he will endeavour 
at tiches or at content; whether he will exerciſc private or 
publick virtues ; whether he will labour for the general bene- 
fit of mankind; or contract his beneficence to his family and 
cpendadts: io dre . aniogn dont | 
This queſtion 2 exerciſed the ſchools of philoſophy, 
but remains yet wadecided; and What hope is there that a 
young man, unacquainted with the arguments on either fide, 
ſhould determine his own deſtiny otherwiſe than by chance ? 
When chance has given him a partner of his bed, whom he 
prefers to all other women, without any proof of ſuperior 
deſert, chance muſt again direct him in che education of his 
Children; for, who was ever able to convince himſelf by ar- 
guments, that he had choſen for his ſon that mode of inſtruc- 
tion to which his underſtanding was beſt adapted, or by which 
he would moſt eaſily be made wiſe or virtuous ? 1580 0 
Whoever ſhall inquire by what motives he was determined 
on theſe important oceaſions, will 5nd them ſuch as his pride 
will ſcarcely ſuffer him to confeſs ; ſome ſudden ardour of de- 
fire, ſome uncertain glimpſe of advantage, ſome petty com- 
petition, ſome inaccurate concluſion, or ſome example impli- 
<itly reverenced. Such are oſten the firſt cauſes of our re- 
ſolves; for it is neceſſary to act, but impoſſible ta know 
the conſequences of action, or to diſcuſz all the reaſons which 
— on every part to inquiſitiveneſs and ſolici- 
Since life itſelf is uncertain, nathing which has life for its 
baſis can boaſt much ſtability. Yet this is but a ſmall part of 
our perplexity. We ſet out on a tempeſtuous ſea in queſt of 
ſome port, where we expect to find reſt, but here we are 
not ſure of admiſſion; we are not only in danger of ſinking 
in the way, but of being miſled by meteors miſtaken for 
(are, of being driven from our counſe by the changes of 
the wind, and of loſing it by unſkilſul ſteerage ; yet it fome- 
times happens, that croſs winds hlow us to a ſafer coaſt, 
that meteors draw us aſide from whiclpoals, and that negli- 
or error contributes to our eſqape from miſchiefs to 


' 


which a direct courſe would have expoſed us. Of thoſe that, 
by precipitate concluſions, involve themſelves in den 
e 2322 884 | FORTE SS F wi out 
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without guilt, very few, however may reproach them- 
| ſelves, can be certain that other ures would have been 
more ſucceſsful, er 4:4 „ art nat el Wee” Jr 
In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, where a thouſand - 
dangers hover about us, and none can tell whether the good 
that he purſues is not evil in diſguiſe, or whether the next ſup 
will lead him to ung fn deſtruction, nothing can affordany 
rational tranquillity, but che conviction that, however we 
amuſe ourſelves with unideal ſounds, nothing in ceality is go- 
verned by chance, but chat che univerſe is under the perpetual 
| 2 of him who created it ; chat our being is in 
the hands of omnipotent goodneſs, by whom what appears ca- 
ſual to us, is directed for ends He Br kind and merciful ; 
and that nothing can ſinally hurt him who debars not himſelf 
from the divine favour, NILS 5 
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Alt vindi8a bonum vita jucuniiur ipſa, . 

> 2 7 | Nempe hoc indocti. — — — 1. 

Chryſippus non dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis 

enim, dulcique ſenem vicinul Hymetto. 

Nui partem accepte ſava inter vincla Cicuis 
2 9 4 faruſatori nollet dare. Yuippe minutt_ | i512 14 

Tobin FFA. exiguigue voluptas rs Thes 


a 4 * 
1 p - 


+ & * \ 
$7 $4 7.7 


| Bat O | revenge is faveet. 
+ Thus think the crowd; who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 
Not ſo mild Thales nor Chryfippur thought, 
Nor that good man who drank the pois'nous draught 
With mind ſerene ; and could not wiſh to ſee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he: 
Exalted Socrates / divinely brave 
Injur d he fell, and dying he forgave, 3 
Too noble for revenge; which ſtiil we find 


The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. Darpxx. 


N O vicious diſpoſitions of the mind more obſtinately reſiſt 
both the counſels of philoſophy and the injunctions of religion, 
than thoſe which are complicated with an opinion of dignity; 
and which we cannot diſmiſs without leaving in the hands of 
oppoſition ſome advantage iniquitouſly obtained, or ſuffering 
from our own prejudices ſome imputation of puſillanimity. 
For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our REDEEMER is more 
. openly tranſgreſſed, or more induſtriouſly evaded, than that by 
which he commands his followers to forgive injuries, and prohi- 
bits, under the ſanction of eternal miſery, the gratification of 
the deſire which every man feels to return pain upon him that 
inflits it. Many who could have conquered their anger, are 
unable to combat pride, and purſue offences to extremity 
vengeance, left they ſhould be inſulted by the triumph of an 
But certainly no precept could better become him, at whoſe | 
birth peace was proclaimed to the earth. For, what _—_ 
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ſoon deſtroꝝ all the order of ſociety, and deform life with 
violence and ravage, as a permiſſion to every one to judge 
gined:injuties f I et M ee lee boo bara 
It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice not to favour, 
himſelf too much; in the calmeſt moments of ſolitary medi- 


tation. Every one wiſhes for the, diſtinctions for which thou 


ſands are wiſhing at the ſame time, in theit on opinion, with 
better claims. He that, when his reaſon . in its full. 
force, can thus, by the mere prevalence of ſelf-love,. prefer. 
himſelf to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to judge equi- 
tably when his ee by a ſenſe of wrong, 


and his attention wholly engroſſed by pain, intereſt, or dan- 


5b. Whoever arrogates to himſelf the right of vengeance, 
ws how little he is qualified to decide his on claims, ſince 
he certainly demands what he would think unfit to be grant - 
ed to another. M og. ft! 

Nothing is more apparent than that, however injured, or 


| however provoked, ſome muſt at laſt be contented to forgive. 


For it can never he hoped, that he who firſt. commits an in- 
jury, will contentedly acquieſce in the penalty required: the 


ſame haughtineſs of contempt, or vehemence of deſire, that 


/ 


prompt the act of injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite its 
juſtification; and reſentment can never ſo exat] y balance the 

puniſhment with the fault, but there will remain an overplus 
of vengeance which even he who condemns his firſt action 


will think himſelf entitled to fetaliate. What then can enſue 
but a continual exacerbation of hatred, an unextinguiſh- 


, - 


gilance to entrap, and eagerneſs to deſtroy ? 77 


able feud, an inceſſant reciprocation of miſchief, CIS 
Since then the imagi right of vengeance muſt | be at 


laſt- remitted, becauſe & is impoſible to live in perpetual hoſ- 


tility, and equally; impoſſible that of two enemies, either 
ſhould firſt think himſelf obliged by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, it 

is ſurely eligible to forgive 2 1 Every paſſion is more caſt- 
ly ſubdued before it has been long accuſtomed. to poſſeſſion of 
heart; every idea is obliterated with leſs difficulty, as it 


has been more lightly impreſſed, and leſs frequently renewed, 


He who has often brooded over his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf 
with ſchemes of malignity, and glutted his pride with the fan- 
cied ſupplications of humbled enmity, will not eaſily open his 
boſom to amity and reconciliation, or indulge the gentle ſen- 
timents of benevolence and peace. 

It is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to be ſor- 
H. er 2 | : | | moryz 

I 


— 


15 8 


2. 
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; but fuccefiion of ill oftices b degrees aſſoci» 

atos itſelf 3 idea, a long conteſt 4 ſo many 

reumſtances, — —— will recall it to the 

mind, and freſh remembrance of vexation muſt Rill enkindle 
rage, and irritate revenge. 

A wiſe man will make hafte to forgive, becauſe he knows 
the true value of time, and will not ſuffer it to paſs away in 
unneceſſary pain. He that willingly ſuffers the corroſions of 
inveterate ; batred, and gives up his days and nights to the 

of malice, and ebenen of ſtratagem, cannot fure- 
be faid to conſult his eaſe. - Reſentment is an union 
of forrow with malignity, a combination of a paſſion which 


all endeavour to avoid, with a paſſion which all concur to de- 


teſt, The man who retires to meditate miſchief, — 4 exaſ- 

perate his own rage; whoſe thoughts are emplo y on 

means of diſtreſs and Sa een of ruin; whoſe mind never 
uſes from the remembrance of his own ſufferings, but to 


: indulge ſome hope of enjoying the calamities of another, may 
juſtly be numbered among the moſt miſerable of human be- 


ings, among thoſe who are guilty without reward, who have 
neither the gladneſs of proſperity, nor the calm of innocence. 
Whoever conſiders the weakneſs both of himſelf and others, 
2 _ 41 wan pe nn to forgiveneſs, We know 
malignity any Dy is to be imputed; 


| how fugth its fes gate if we were to inſpet the mind of 


him that committed it, would be extenuated by miſtake, 


precipitance, or negligence ; we cannot be certain much 


more we feel than was intended to be an or how much 
we increaſe the miſchief to ourſelves b voluntary aggravati- 

ons. We may charge to deſign the of nt; we 
may think the — only becauſe we have made our- 
felis delicate and tender ; 1 on every ſide in danger of 


error and of guilt; which we are certain to cada ts to 


ſpeedy forgiveneſs. 

From this pacifick and harmleſs temper, thus propitious ts 
navy and ourſelves, to domeſtick tranquillity and to ſocial 
ppineſs, no man is withheld but by pride, by the fear of be- 
ned d his adverſary, or deſpiſed by the world, 
A be laid down as an unfailing and univerſal axiom, 
pride is abject and mean.“ It is always an igno- 
= oh, or cowardly acquieſcence in a falſe appearance. of 
excellence, and proceeds not from xn of our attain- 

ments, but inſenſibility of our wants, | 
| Nothing which 


Nothing can be t which is not 
l * y of the humay 
mind, 


reaſon condemns can be fuitable to thy 
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mind. To be driven by external motives from the path 
which our own heart approves, to give way to any thing but 
conviction, to ſuffer the opinion of others to rule our choice, 
or overpower our NEG is to ſubmit tamely to the loweſt 
and moſt ignominiqus Qavery,-agd to reſign ge feht of . 
recting our own lives. 

The utmoſt excellence at which Humanity can arrive, Wk 
conſtant and determinate purſuit of vi without regard 
to preſent dangers or "6dvatidiſe 3 4 e6htint rs of 
my action to the divine will 85 habitual Ip; ever 

Juſtice; and an uny elevation 'of the N ectual 
a the reward which perlevetanck only can obtain. But 
pride which many, who preſume to boaſt of generous ſen- 
timents, Allow to regulate their has nothing fiobler 

| — view than — — 
ority we are under no 6bHi to Sek edge, and ha, 
* 

2 


when we have de eee with the” atitiolt* "Hd 
e t key ths 7 
ally determine What they never have examined; and whoſe 
ſentence is therefore of no weight till it has received the ra- 
tification of oux.own conſci 85 75 ; 
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y precepts of phil him to withdraw 
9 WEL wounds or Mee „But the n per in⸗ 


whi e 5 of ufferings, 
pe — mh eee will a Yield to the reme· 


05 175 of. the eg great 1175 oy of Seins rene uneafinels,. is 
ee our 15 e Habit o [comparing our conditi- | 
a with 12 on whom the bleſſings of life are 
more bountifully beſtowed, or with | imaginary 2 of de- 
=— t and ſecurity, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few are 
ed in a ſituation ſo gloomy and diſtreſsful, as not to ſee 
_ day beings yet more forlorn and miſerable, from whom 
may learn to rejoice in their own lot. 
No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or dil than 
| the — of elimates, and therefore none affords more 
proper exerciſe for this mie nien A native of 


| E ngland, 


* 
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are e and rm; but if 2 8 
turns his 0 es and coiiſiders 
the nations to whom A \portion of; 6-year; is-darkneſs; 


months amidff 
— ol ſnow,” — ſoomtedgver Hi tranquillit — 
while he. ſtirs ihis: fire, or throws bis cloak ahout 
fects hom much he owes arrow; e l 
in Ereenland or H ileria su. d b e 39 2ong 
The barrenneſs. of the earth and tha) "ſcverirpaof de ies 
in theſe dreary;countries,: are ſuch aß might be enpected t 
confine the mind Holly to the tohtemplation of necefſity an 
diſtreſs, ſo that the care of eſcaping Ueath from cold un 
ger, ſhould leave no room for auth m which,” in lands 
85 plenty, influence conduct gor diverſify charadters 3/(this 
ſummer ſhould be fpent only in providing; 
the winter in longing fox the ſummer- in! 
Vet learned curiokity;is xnomm to habe f 
theſs abodes of -povety and gloom: Lapland 0 260 . 
their hiſtorians; their erſtieks, and 1 pots; and loue, that 
extends his dominion wherever: humanity: can be fouridy/jpers 
haps exerts the ſame power in eee but as in the 
palaces of eaſtern monarchs, - £ 50} Sar ons ia? IK walk | 
In one of the large gaves 3 — families df O | 
Jand retixę together, to paſs the cold months: and -which iray 
be termed; Wages or eities, youth and maid who 


came, from ifferent parts of the cbuntry, were 1 5 


tinguiſhed far their beauty, that they vert called by the reit 
of the inhabitants Auningait and Aut, from 2:1 referns | 
blance £0.,their'angeſtors.//of the lame; names, who had been 
transformed of old into the ſun and mon. bas | 
| Anningait for ſome time heard the praiſes of Ajit with litÞ 
tle emotion. but at laſt, by frequent-1oterviews becaitie ſen 
ſible pf her charms; and firſt made a diſcovery of his affec- 
tion, by inyitipg ber wich her parents to a feaſt, where hr 
placed before ut the tail of à Wwhale. int ſeemed: moe 
much delightedi;by, this; gallantry TD. however, from" chat 
time, was obſerved; rarely to appear, but in a veſt made af 
fon of; uy any ag ſhe uſed frequently ta rene che 
black, A pony er hands and ſotehend, to adorn her flecves 


wich garal and, ſhells, and to praid her air with great cxaRt» | 5 
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The dlegance of het dreſs, and the judicious diſpoſition of 
her ornaments, had ſuch an effect upon Autingait, that he 
—— longer be 1 from a declaration of his love. 
therefore compoſed a pom in her praiſe, in whieh, am 

ether heroick 4 he prooeſted, that 4805 
4 was beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme 
upon the mountains; that her were white us the 
teeth uf the-marſe, and her ſmile grateful as the diffolution 
© of the 'ice;y' that he would purſue her, though ſhe ſhould 
* paſs the fnows 'of the midland cliffs, or- ſech ſheleer in the 
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( tiful as the ſun ſhining on the water, conſider,” ſaid Au. 
ningait, © what thou haſt required. How eaſily may my re- 
« turn be precluded by a ſudden froſt or unexpected fogsy 
« then muſt the ni 15 paſt without my Ajut. We live 
not, my fair, in thoſe fabled countries, whuch lying 

« gers fo * deſeribe; where the whole * is a Weided | 
« into ſhort days and nights; ; where the ſame habitation ſerves 
« for ſummer and winter: where they raiſe hauſes in rows 
« above the ground, dwell cogather from year. to year, with 
« flocks of tame animals graaing in the fields about them; 
4 can travel at any time . one place to another, 3 
« ways incloſed with trees, or over walls raiſed u 0 
« inland waters; and direct their .courſe t wide coun- 
« tries by the dight af groen bills or ſcattered: Even 
4 in ſummer, e Have no means of the mountains, 
« whoſe ſnows- are never diſſolved; nor can remove to any 
fiſtaunt reſidence, but in our _—— Con- 

« ſider, ut; a few ſummer- days, anda few winter-ni 2 5 
4 and the life of man is at an end, A is che time 


« and ſeſtivity, of revels and. 
« porn the NJ l, or the ſoftoil, without the 
< ſmile of har? + 
The eloquence of ie b exin; the weil dee 
inexorable, 9 they eee meet _ | 
es nth; winter. 
a | ek 
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Not tho' beneath the Thracian chme we een, 2 
ate Arne mild bliſs of temperate ſkies foregcũ 
3 An 

Saad SO 7 N10 Ders. 
Ay NNING41T; however diſcompoſed 8 
neſs of Ajut, was yet reſolyed to omit no tokens of amorous 
reſpect; and therefore preſented her at his departure with the 
ſkins of ſeven white ' fawns, of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, 
with three marble lamps, ten veſſels: of ſeal oil, and a lar 
kettle of braſs, which he had purchaſed from a 4 
price of half a whale, and two horns of ſca-unicorns, ; 
Hut was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of her lover, or 
ſo much overpowered by his magnificence, that ſhe followed 
him to the ſea- ſide; . ſaw him enter the boat, 
wiſhed aloud, that he might return with plenty of ſkins and 
oil; that neither the mermaids might ſnatch him into the 
deeps, nor the ſpirits of the rocks Fonſiw him in their ca- 
Verns. 
de ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing veſſel, and 
then returning to her hut, ſilent and dejected, laid aſide, from 
f that hour, her white deer ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread 
unbraided on her ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances 
of the maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thoughts by 
"continual application to feminine employments, gathered mos 
for the winter lamps, and dried 8 to line the boots of An- 
ningait. Of the fkins which he had beſtowed upon her, 
ſhe made a fiſhing- coat, a ſmall boat, and tent, all of ex- 
quiſite manufacture; and while ſhe was thus buſied, ſolaced 
her labours with a ſong, in which ſhe prayed, « that ber 
© lover might have PIE Wh ee OR 
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« mi piety err Be that his boat t nev 7 
« wiche never ſtumble on the a gh EEE 3 
« that the ſeal might ruſh. on his, iis wn 
un whale might daſh the waves in vain,” 1 9 14 
The large boats in Which he |= APRN 0 cher | 
families, are always rowed by women ; fot à man will not de- 
baſe himſelf by work, which requires neither fl nor courage, 
Anningait Was therefore. expoſe idleneſs to e Fayages 
paſſion. He went. thrice to the Rem of the boat with an Ins 
tent to leap into the water, and, ſwim back ta * eral 
but recollecting the miſery which they muſt endure in hes Win- 
ter, without ol for the lamp, or ſkins. for the bed, he reſolved 
to employ the weeks of abſence in proviſic jon for 4 night 
plenty and felicity. He then compoſed his emotions as he cou 
and expreſſed in wild numbers and uncouth images, his 185 
his ſorrows, and his fears. © O life, ſays he, © frail and iu 
certain! where, ſhall wretched man find th reſemblance 
« but in ice floating on the ocean? It towers on high, 1 
« ſparkles from afar, while. the ſtorms drive and the water 
« beat it, the ſun melts it above, and the rocks ſhatter it 
e below. What art thou, En Pace pleaſure! but a ſudder 
4 blaze ſtreaming from the north, which plays a 115 70% on 
< che eye, mocks the traveller wich the hopes of light, and 
« then vaniſhes for ever ? What, Joyes. art thou but A. Pty | 
4 pooh which we approach without. knowledge of out dai 
2 drawn on impercepti ble degree "till * have lock 10 
„ popwer of reſiſtance and eſeape? f fixed my eyes on the 
« graces of Aut, while I had not yet called ker? to 121 ban-- * 
et, I was care leſs as the Neeping morſe, I was merry as 
« 22 ers in the ſtars. Why, Aut, did T gaze u DO 
| 42 graces! Why, my fair, did I call thee to the ages * 
e faithful, m by Sd Anningait, and meet r 
« 5 5 with Se ſmile of virginity, I will chaſe the deer, 1 
« will ſubdue the whale, refiſtl "as the froſt of argen Z 
C6. and unwearied. as the ſummer ſun. In a few weeks, I all A 
c retur roſperous and wealthy; then ſhall the roefiſh an the Z 
« nay, feaſt thy kindred ; . & fox and bare ſhall cover thy 5 
& couch; the tough hide. of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee from cold; | 
« and the fat of the whale illuminate thy x dyeing: þ 45 4 
. Anningait having with theſe ſentiments conſo ed his ict, AW. 
and animated his induſtry, ſound that they had now coaſted. 
the headland, and ſaw the whales ſpouting at'a diſtance. He 
therefore placed himſelf in his fiſhin 45 called his aſſociates 


to their ſeveral en ads his oar and ts 
ineredi 
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ineredlble courage and dexterity ; and, by dividing his time 
between the chace and Fiſhery, faſpended 45 ulerles of ab- 
e e 
Hu, in the mean time, notwithſtanding her neglected dreſs 

as the was drying ſome fkins in the fun, to catch 
the eye of Nornefut, on dis return from hunting. Ns 


. Norngſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe to ſtratagem. He 
knew that Fut would conſult an Angattot, or diviner, con- 
cerning He Vie of her lover, and the felicity of her future life. 
| He therefore applied himfelf to the moſt celebrated Anpethk of 
that part of the country, und by a preſent of two ſeals and a 
marble Ketde obtained a promiſe, chat when Fur ſhould con- 
ult Kim, he would declare that her lover was in the land of 
fouls. | Hut, in a ſhort time, brought him a coat made by her- 
ſelf, and enquired what events were to befal her, with affuranc- 
es of 4 much larger reward at the return of Auningait, if the 
prediction ſhould Aatter her defires. The Argettot knew the 
way. to riches, and foretold that Auningait, having already 
caught two whales, would ſoon return home with a boat 
Laden with provi fins. n 
' This prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to keep ſecret; and 
Norngſuk depending upon his artifice, retiewed his addreſſes 
with 33 confidence ; but finding his ſuit ſtill unſucceſsful, 


5 


applied himſelf to her parents with gifts and promiſes. The 
wealth of Greenland is a powerful for the virtue of a Green- 


-lander, ; they forgot the merit and che preſents. of Auninguit, 
and decreed u to the embraces of Norngſuk. She entreated ; 
ſhe remonſtrated; ſhe wept, aud raved ; but finding riches ir- 
reſiſtible, fled away into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon 
ſuch berries as ſhe could gather, and the 'birds or hares which 
ſhe had the fortune to'enſnare, taking care, at an hour when - 
ſhe was not likely to be found, to view the fea every day, that 


her lover might not mitt her at bis return. At 
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At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Anningait had de- 
parted, ſtealing flow and heavy laden along the coaſt, She ran 


with all the impatience of affection to catch her lover in her: 


arms, and relate her ufferings. 
aa, Pente . 


company reached the land, ed her, * ES 
after the fiſhery was ended, being unable to ſupport the ſlow 


paſſage of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet out before them in his 
kſhing-boat, and they e at their arrival to have found 


kim on ſhore, © tally. 25915 
Hut, diſtrafted at ths intel nes, was aboiit tofly inge 


of her pare eh who forced back. in heir om ik amd n 
deavoured to comfort wy bat EY 2 5 2 ff 
105 ut ORs to 1 55 ; fili 
en it wi t ti 2 55 | 
ues, Yao at her A þ ON 3 . On thoſe eb | 
Anningait, rowed away with great ſyiftnels, and was t 15 


ebe fate of theſe hers gave 25 8 to variga kai 
ae Some are 15 1 the r 
into ers imagine, that was ſeized in 

by the genius of the rocks, . was 7 | 
ormed into a thermaid, 8 7 7 continues, to.{cek her lover in 


the r But eral perſuation is, th: 
are both. in that part aol whe 85 
ſets, where oil is always fr proyiſions always. 


The virgins ſometimes throw a thim Cen a 
os bay rom which the hapleſs maid departed ; 
£ 


cenlander would praiſe any couple for virtugus afteRtian, h 
ane ** l page ye e e M 20? a 
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the deſires dictated by vai 
leſs Fon: ble, than that of being d 4 Us 
* IGOR, 5 Other accomplif ha — 
opportunity of exertitig "deci without dan- 
defect can often ae but as no man can 
ve, erwic than in an he mitage without hourly pleaſure 
bf vexation; from the fondnefs or nieglect of thoſe about him, 
the e of iving eaſure is of r uſe. Few are 
57 envied than thoſe who have the power of forc- 
nga ntion wherever r come, whoſe entrance is conſidet 
48 a iſe of felieity, and whoſe departure is lamented, 
like the receſs Ig the ſun rom northern lit ates, "s 10 4 | privation 
bf All that'enliverx fancy, or inſpirits gaiety, 5 
It is apparent; that ts excallre _ balitable' att, ſome 
peculiar qualifications are nec every one's —— 
will Inform Him, chat the pleaſure wich men ate able to | iv 
 In' converſation, holds nd ftated'propbrtion to their know! 
"their virtue.” r Car their way tothe tables and 
parties of thoſe dh never cobſider them as of the leaſt im 
tance in any other place; we have all, at one time or 
been content to love thoſe whom we could not eſteem, . 
been perſuaded to try the dangerous experiment of admittin 1 
him for a companion, whom we knew to be too ignorant for 
counſellor, and too treacherous for a friend. 

I queſtion whether ſome abatement. of character is not ne- 
— — to general acceptance. Few ſpend their time with 
much ſatisfaction under the of unconteſtable ſuperiority; 
and therefore, among thoſe hob 


reſence is courted at aſſem- 
blies of jollity, — are ſeldom found men eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed for powers or acquiſitions. The wit whoſe vivacity 
condemns flower tongues to ſilence, the ſcholar whoſe know - 
ledge allows no man to fancy that he inſtructs him, the critick 
who ſuffers no fallacy'to paſs undetected, and the reaſoner who 
condemns the idle to thought, and the negligent to attention, 
are * , 3 and feared, reverenced a q avoided, Ph 


42 «4 


be. 


a” 


tion — a celebrated ee ; 5 defire to ph in a or p- 


9 br pO 1 may, Kipp 10 eee lo 
e 
pearance lo little difficul 95 "that e one conel 
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* 


would uſt rarel at ſuch excellence 1 
gebe e . gG Mi eb it or debars them' from 


8 5 of contributing rediprocally to the entertainment of 


e 1pan 3 extorted b ies of i ima ination, 
ſprightlineſs N of re I, guickneſ; UA as y, is * often 
= the Latin I, t KIT rdinian Tan 2 diſtort tion of 
the face without latch 8 ofhexr za) 

For this reaſon, no ſtyle. converſation ion is\more Ectenſiye- 7 
ly wag, . the narrative. . He who has ſtored his me- | 

mory, with ht anecdotes, rivate incidents, and perſorial per 
ae 5 325 to find his udience, favourable. 40 


every man liſtens wi erneſs to contemporary Iiftory 
for almo 1 5 man ny 1035 aten * 88 


ear ame, Vanit) often co. tes "with curiofi 
F le 52 1 r in 125 og Me bes himſelf'ts b 2 90 | 


eaker, in angther; fo 1 9 Yor cannot «4 1 rehend rae 
ar n or 25 the volatile ſpirit of it without ey 


per eg yet thi 
incidents 25 a 17255 and 15 bi e e 


the common rate. I No acq 3 45 7 RA not) 


75 and to relate the ey are known, W in 


equal to the taſk. | 
But i it is not eaſy, And in ame fi tustioils or life hot 8 
to accumulate ſuch a flock” 05 Te 48 by 5 ſupport che 
expence of continual narration; and it freq ppens, 
that they who attempt this method of ing 11 5 1 NG: 
pleaſe only at the firſt Fab eee and, 25 re new ſupplies | 
of intelligence, wear out their ſtories by continual repetition, ' 
: There 'would be, therefore, little hope of obtaining the 
ee 4 good 5 e were it not to be gained * more 
pendious meth but ſuch is the kindneſs of mankind to 


. all, bre thoſe who Aſpire to real merit and rational dignity, 
that every underſtandirig may find ſome way to excite benevo- 
lence; ; and whoever is not envied ma- Ati the art of procur- 


ing love, We are willing to be plea ed, but are not willing to 
xe 1 77 ; we favour the mirth or 7 that ſolicits our 
ard, but oppoſe the worth or ſpirit that enforces it. 
he firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe they deſire 
only to pleaſe, is due to 9 the > merry. fel, whoſe ugh! is 8 


11 
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an who: beide id Kr ; who is teady ee 
: with ob „ oils þ yer on, and counitetrance eve 
ith yociferation 9 978 It is not neceſſary 10 a me 
ellow to have. ih 75 any funtl of rity, or forte 
conception; it is ſufficient 845 he al s in the high- 
- eſt exaltation of gladnefs, for the * r part of 1 mankind oe 


oY or ſerious by. infection, and ichn 


a N fellow 1 lle "la eee 
generally without benevolejne or any other virtue, than 
dene 263 inſea\ibility confer he e 
de anal man is to der 4 Joke; to ſit. unmoved and w_ 
ami 


to hear every Eu. without cori ion; to endure infult wich 
ut rep * and to aer the e of folly, whateyer cot 
it Tha 1255 A Free is mmor 


ge of a ; Na. de 1 25s or to NE content - 
dh bears 1 expenee 0 ps. not laughter, and retires 


rejoicing at his o rtance 
"The dae e a yet lower rank, 75 4 


Els 70 E 1 


3 companions are can id enough! to gin Yep as 1 not 


8 without being able to attain any general character 
excellence, haye ſome ſingle att of entertainmetit which 
ſerves them as a paſſport. Giro ch the world. One I have 
wn, for fifteeg years. the darling of a weekly club, becauſe 
A e at © bk ke begins his oats ſong, 
performance, by correſponding mations 
| wy his 1 ch! out à giant upon the wall. Another has 
endeared himſelf to a long fcceſlon of facquaintances by ſitting 
among them with his wig reverſed; another b contriving to 
ſmut the noſe of any ſtrarger Who was to be initiated in the 
club ; another by e ikea cat, and then pretended to be 
frighted ; and another by yelping like 2 hound, and calling to 
the drawers to drive out the " | 
Such are the arts by whic cheerfulneſs j is promoted, and 
ſometimes friendſbip eſtabliſhed; arts, which thoſe who deſ- 
piſe them ſhould not rigorouſly blame, except when they are 
practiſed at the expence of innocence ; for it is always ne- 
+ wel to be bor, but not 5 neceſſary to be reve- 
en 


einc * 
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2 A irs # et >. 
4s oe 1 WY 85 Ki vt % : 
Fe vid ye te ch .*. falſe 18 to 5 12 
dation, Almoſt every than waſtes part of his life in attempts 
to es which he does not poſſeſs, and to gain ap- 


plane 5 e bo beiin 
rr , d offended 8 del yt ae: 
on of the other. e 

e p 


your to deceive from chern who are deceived; thoſe who 15 

defied impoſtures protnote 'their intereſt, ot gra 5p tr 

from an wks edn onl to fords into 1 la- 

virtues ; who Peli 5 chem 

ſelves qualified to i or pleaſe, and therefore invite the 
notice of mankind. 


' The artful and fraudulent uſurpers of agilen deſerve 
ſeverities than ridicyle and conterh 25 5 70 At 5 
ſeldom content with empty * but are i 
more pernicious than vanity. They Rr Tg the . 0 
which they endeavour to abliſh as neceſſary to che accom- 


/ py Ercellenries and ne 


Fa of ſome ſubſequent deſign, and value praiſe only s 
t 5 


may conduce to the ſucceſs of ayarice or ambition. 
The commercial wartd is very frequently put into confuſiat 


by the bankruptey of merchants, that aſſumed the fplendour of | 
wealth only to obtain the privilege of trading with the * 
of other men, and of contracting debts which nothing bun 
lucky caſualties could enable tha to pay; till after 72 
ſupported their 1 a while by tumultuous mag | 
cence of boundleſs traffick, they fink at once, and drag dc 

into 4 wole uam wham their equipages had . to truſt 
them, 3 


— 
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Among wretches that place their happineſs in the fayour of 
the great, of beings whom only high titles or large eſtates ſet 
above themſelves, nothing is more common than to boaſt of 
confidence which they do not enjoy; to fell promiſes which 
they kuow their intereſt unable- to perform'; and to reim- 
burſe the tribute — they pay to an imperious maſter, from 
the contributions of meaner dependents, whom they can 
amuſe with ln en er hopes of their ſolici- 
naten“ 9 cars ene. eee wu e 
Even among ſome, too thoughtleſs and. volatile for avarice 
or ambition, may; be found a. ſpecies. of falſehood more deteſta- 
ble than the levee or exchange can ſhew. There are men 
that boaſt of debaucheries, of which they never had addreſs 
to be guilty; _—_ on lewd —.— 3 of oy + 
to whom n, or; by whom 
been. 79 7 51 FE da 115 a ing Hh To Kelek. the. E of 
en dach the 'bloom f beauty, and, intercept the "rind 


d artifices' of fallehood, though utterly. unworthy of. An | 
ingenuous mind, are not yet to he ranked with we, itious enor. 
mities, nor is it remand to incite 2 juſtice again 
Z them, ſince they may be ac ly e Foro oven 

laughter. The/trayeller w deſcribes cities which he 
47 ſeen ;. the ſquixe fe who, at his return from London, tells of 
with nobles to whom he has, only bowed in the 
| 8 er e fog uſe ; the author who entertains his admirers 
with ſtories of Fi alf ltance which he gives to wits of a higher 
rank; the city dame wo talks of her viſits at great houſes, 
horn the happens to know, the cook-maid, are ſurely ſuch 
harmleſs animals as truth herſelf may be e to Tepe 
without deſiring to hurt them. 

But of the multitudes who ſtruggle i in yain for diſtinction, 
and diſplay their own merits only to feel more acutely the 
ſting of . a great part are wholly. innocent of deceit, 
and are betrayed, by infatuation and credulity, to that. ſcorn 

with which, the univerſal love of praiſe incites us all to drive 

feeble competitors out of our way. 

. Few men ſurvey themſelves with ſo much ſeverity, as not 
to admit prejudices in their own favour, which an artful flat- 
terer may gradually ſtrengthen, till wiſhes for a particular qua- 
| lification are improved to hopes of attainment, and 3 > 
- attainment. to belief of poſſeſſion. Such flatterers eve 
will find, who has power to reward their aſſiduities. W 


ever there is wealth, there will be * and * 


% 
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of ſervility. 


Many of the follies which provoke general cenſure, are 155 
effects of ſuch Vanity as, however it might have agg 5 
ublick eye, 


in the imagination, would ſcarcely have dared the pi 


had it not been animated and ub eee, by Aattery, Whate- 


ver difficulty there may be in the knowledge. of ourſelves, 


ſearcely any one fails to ſuſpect his own. imperfectians, till he 
is elevated by others to confidence, We are almoſt all natu- 
rally modeſt and timorous ; but fear and ſhame axe uneaſy 


s 
and wherever there i is dependance, there will be an emulation 5 


ſenſations, and whaſoeyer helps to . 40 them is received : 


with kindneſs; PET a, 


9 1 [4 ar | 
1 Was the Pein of A Jarge eiae, and having loft 
her m moth er in her infancy, was committed to a 16 Tb : 


whom misfortunes had reduced to ſubtleneſs and hum 


fondneſs of "Twipicula's father would not ſuffer him to truſt = 
her at a 15 zol, but he hired domeſtick teachers, and 


beſtowe 


1855 er all che accompliſhments that wealth could 
purchaſe. ut 


bow many things are neceſſary to happineſs 


which mority cannot obtain? Thus' ſecluded from all with  - 
whom ſhe might converſe on terms of equality, ſhe heard none 
of thoſe intimatians of her defects, which envy, petulance, 
or anger, produce, among children, * are THE afrald * 


of 'te ing what they think. d. 


Turpicula ſaw "nothing. but obſequiouſneſs and wats no- 1 


thin but commendations. None are ſo little acquainted with 


the 2 as not to know that woman's firſt wiſh is to be 


dſome, and that conſequent! x the Aeg = od 0 fe N | 
urpicu 


taining her kindneſs is to praiſe 
diſtorted ſhape and a dark complexion ; yet, hen the impu- 


dence of adulation had ventured to tell her of the command- 


ing Tiley ty of ber motion, and the ſoft enchantment of ny : 
ſmile, 


e was eaſily convinced, that ſhe was the delight or 


torment of every eye, and that all who gazed upon her felt I 
the fire of envy or love. She therefore neglected the culture, 


of an underftanding which might have ſupplied the defects of 
her form, and applied all her care to the decoration of her per- 


fon ; for ſhe conſidered that more could judge of beauty than 


of wit, and was, like the reſt of human beings, in haſte to be 


admired, The deſire of conqueſt naturally Jed her” to the liſts 

in which beauty ſignalizes her power. She glittered at court, 
Auttered in the park, and talked aloud in the front-box ; but, 
after a thouſand experiments of her charms, was at laſt con- 


vinced that ſhe had been e and 55 ber glaſs was * 
9 than her _ | 


Nun, 190. SATURDAY, Januaty TT, 1752. 
| Phravere feis, non refponiere from 
er a 
+  »»Clos'dtheir long glories wich a figh, to find 
Th' uowilling gratitude of baſe mankind. ' - , Porz. 
; + | "bes 21 21 3 0 7 _ N N 


| AMONG the emirs and viſiers, the ſans of valour and 
of wiſdom, that ftand at the corners of the /ndien throne, to 
aſſiſt the counſels or conduct the wars of the poſterity of Ti- 
mur, the firſt place was Jong held by Murad the ſon of Ha- 
wuth,  Morad having ſignallzed himſelf in many battles and 
ſieges, was rewarded with the government of, à province 
from vrhich the fame of his wiſdom and moderation was waſted 
to the pinnacles of Agra, by the prayers of thoſe whom his 
adminiſtration made happy. The emperor called him into 
his preſence, and gave into his hand the keys of riches, and 
the ſabre of command. The veice of Arad was heard 
from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean, every to 
faultered in his preſence, and every eye _ down before 


Morad lived many years in proſperity ; every day increaſed 
his wealth, and extended his 5". wine The! "x repeated 
his maxims, the captains of thouſands waited his commands, 
Competition withdrew into the cavern of envy, and diſcontent 
trembled at her own murmurs. But human greatneſs is ſhort 
and tranſitory, as the odour of incenſe in the fire. The ſun 
rew . the palaces of Arad, the/ clouds of 
rrow gathered round his head, and the tempeſt of hatred 
_ roared about his dwelling, Pg) 1228 | ID 
rad faw ruin haſtily approaching. The firſt that forſook 
him were his poets ; their example was followed by all thoſe 
whom he had rewarded for contributing to his pleaſures, and 
only a few, whoſe virtue had entitled them to favour, were | 
now to be ſeen in his hall or chambers, He felt his danger, 
and proftrated himſelf at the foot of the throne. His accu- 
ſers were confident and loud, his friends ſtood contented with 
frigid neutrality, and the voice of truth was overborne by cla- 
| | mour. 
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mour. He was diveſted of his power, deprived of i his acqui- 
ſitions, i paſs the reſt of his life on his hert- 
E / RTE es 
Morad had been fo long accuſtomed to crowds and buſmeſs, 
ſupplicants and Mattery, that he knew not how to fill up he 
hours in ſolitude 3 he faw with regret che ſun riſe to forte on 
his eye a new day for which he had no uſe; and ervied the - 
vage that wanders in the deſert) becauſe he has no time vacant - 
from the calls of nature, but is always chafing his prey, or 
fleeping in his len. e DRIES ee 70 - 
His diſcontent in time vitiated his oonſtitution, and a flow 
diſeaſe ſeized upon him. He refuſed phyſick, neglected exer- 
ciſe, and lay down on his couch © peeviſh and reſtleſs, ruthor 
afraid to die than deſirous to live. His domeſticks, for a time, 
| — — aſſiduities; . — that no officiouſneſs 
could ſooth, nor exactneſs ſatisfy, they ſoon gave way to - 
n look tae be chin: e ee 
iſhed in his chamber without an attendant. 
In chis melanchely ſtate, he commanded meſſengers to recal 
his eldeſt ſon Muxaid from the army. Abounard was alarmed 
at the account of his father's ſickneſs, and haſted by long jour- 
nies to his place of reſdence. Arad was yet living, and felt 
his ſtrength return at the embraces of his ſon ;* then command 
ing him to fit down at his bed-ſide, & Mouzain,” ſays he, 
thy father has no more to hope or fear from the inhabitants 
of the earth, the cold hand of the angel of death is no 
N pn him, and the voracious grave is howling for his prey. 
oe) therefore the precepts of ancient experience, let not 
my lat inſtructions iſſue forth in vain, ' Thou haſt ſeen 
me happy and calamitous, thou haſt beheld my exaltation - 
& and my fall. My power is in che hands of my enemies, 
< my trenſures have rewarded my accuſers ;; but my inhe- 
& ritance the elemeney of the emperor - has ſpared, and my 
« wiſdom his anger could not take away. Caſt thine 
< round thee, whatever thou beholdeft will, in a few hGurs, 
be thine; apply thine ear to my dictates, and theſe po- 
& ſeſſions will promote thy happineſs. Aſpire not to pub- 
* lick honours, enter not the palaces of kings ; thy wealth 
“ will ſet thee above infult, let thy moderation keep thee 
© below envy.” Content thyſelf with private dignity, diffule 
« thy riches among thy friends, let every day extend thy 
« þeneficence, and fuffer not thy heart to be at reſt till ou 
art loved by all to whom thou art "known. In the height | 
of my power, I ſaid to defamation, Who will hear thee? - 
“ and te artifice, What canſt thou perform? But, my ons. | 
| 925 3 * « deſpiſe 


yon 
- In 
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& deſpiſe not thou the malice of che weakeſt, ——— 
.4. venom; ſupplies the want of ſtrength, and du the lion * 
« periſh by the puncture af an aſp.” 

Arad expired in a few — Howard, aden the 
months oß mourning, determined to his conduct 
by his father's ts, and cultivate the love of man- 
Lind by every art of kindneſs and endearment, He wiſely 

conſiderech tat domeſtick happineſs was firſt to be. ſe- 
cured, and that none have ſo much power of _ good 
* or hurt, as thoſe who are preſent in the hour of 
gligence, hear the . of thoughtleſs merriment, ar 
Saree the ſtarts of -un ogy mas He therefore aug· 
mented the pay SM all his . — and required every 
exertion of uncommon diligence by ſu rnumerary gratu- 
-ities. While he cong ted himſelf upon the fidelity 
and affection of his family, he was in the night alarmed 
with robbers, who bein 9 * and taken, ed that 
they had been admitte one of his -ſervarus 3. the ſer- 
vant immediately — * that he unbarred the door, be- 
caufe another not more worthy of confiderice was entruſted 
 ,, Hbouraid was thus 5 that a 13 could 
not eaſily be made 2. friend; and that while many: were 
ſolicitin 4 — the firſt rank of favour, all thoſe would be 
- ali whom he diſappointed, - He therefore reſolved to 
. aſſociate with a few equal companions ſelected from among 
che chief men of the province. With theſe. he lived — 
;pily for a time till famſliarity ſet them free from re- 
ſtraint, and every man thought himſelf at liberty to in- 
Fr his own. caprice, and advance his own-. 7 
| They. then diſturbed each other with cbntrariety of incli- 
nations, and difference of ſentiments, and Abouxaid was ne- 
ceſſitated to offend one party by ene. or hoth by 
e. 4 
0p afterwards determined to. avoid.,a e union with 
ſo diſcordant in their natũre, and to pak himſelf 
75 yy 9 circle. He practiſed the ſmile of univerſal cour- 
E and invited all to his table, but admitted none to his 
. . retirements... Many who had been rejected in his choice 
of friendſhi E 7 fuſed to accept his acquaintance /, and 
of thoſe. w plenty and magnificence. drew to his table, 
. eyery. one preſſed forward: toward intimacy, thought himſelf 
overlooked in the crowd, and murmured becauſe he was not 
ae e wy "lt. e "ou * Bay * 


o! 4 i * 
4 * by 1 - 
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and all reſented repulſe. The table was then covered with de- 
licacies in vain; the muſick ſounded in empty rooms; and 


Abouzaid was SEO in ſolitude fome new "(heme of ” ad : 


ſure dr fecupityy mm ing A iet 


Reſolvin ing now to try the force of gratitude, be. $46 EY 


for men of ſcience, whoſę merit was ce by poverty. 
His houſe was ſoon crowded with poets, ſculptors, paint- 


ers, and defigners, who wantoned in plenty, 
— employed their powers in celebration of their patron. 


But ina ſhort time they forgot the diſtreſs from Which 
they had been reſcued, and began 15 conſider . their deli- 


verer as a wretch of, narrow We ty, who was growing 
n 


eat by works which he ot perform, and whom 
Top overpaid by condeſcending to accept his bounties. 
Abouzaid heard their murmurs and diſmifled them. and from 
that hour continued blind to Colours, and deaf, to panegy- 
TICK. * = LEAK 

As the ſons of art Sjjirted; A ing he 


intampy, #boizaid, who ftood at the gate, ts Cle ata 2 


met the « Hamet,” "aid he, © thy ingratitude has 

«an 2 U ee NE 
« the vanity of thoſe labours that wifh to be rewarded-by 
« human beneydlence; 1 ſhall henceforth do good, /and/avoid 
4 evil, without reif n fen of Walpy and reſolve 
4 to ſolicit only | pprobation of char Be we one 
hat „ to W to la? 
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Ar Sener by 
me gam nine 

five ſhows, and fix card - tables, and put PHT woe Res viſits 

5 and the doctor te . T RELA 


. 


| or up hg 
have —_— then ih 

ticket to the play ; then go to cards = 19g it 
with two — her chair. Dear Mr. Render, 
who can bear it? 


My aunt has juſt brought me 2 bundle of your pape rs for 
my amuſement. She 17 75 2 5 
teach me to moderate m Jook a n the world 
with indifference. 1 1 1 not wiſh, nor intend 
8288 a1 i 2 nor can I think it proper to look 
upon the world with indifference, till the world looks with 
| 2 — on me. I have been forced, however, to ſit this 
morning a whole quarter of an hour with your before 
my face; but juſt as my Dr llida had brought 


me a letter from Mr. Trip, Rs pot 1 the leav: 


„„ n 
1 


that I was puzzling myſelf with — 


and often cried out, when 1 2 
« ters ay wed that you dont undead, wi 


Goes * 3 
| | Dear 


f+ 


Del bout how otd ppt th 
be 1 1 pon! 14. : fea thidt 7515 nd 


Fg! while the 118 
Amide 996 1 1 a * . 


nk 2 
RN $17 75 imaginitiohs with tales RY 255 rfor,, only 
us 41100 in 9015 ubj 2 0 fancy tha that 


oe but by the eit pots ETC | * 
ere Sr "and 05 aunts, 275 A all be 1 55 2 
ly £ een wit and . ad; 
1 6 7 value ther ee upon their 1 82 
106 a oye to talk A Vice and e natute 1 


Ja 8 beauty an prop! riety ; but if there was hot 
0 * ng 17 17 7 a 3 þ would con of | 


Nen 
have bad r oy 


115 


der au nment. 15 5 Yea 9. mr het F 
and have 5 275 een 1195 £7 9 95 

ſuch, re epreſeritafion $ 'of 05 nok to 0 
bit 1 kno rt ether 1 ought to impitte them 0 e 


or malice, as ; poſſible th 2 Lp be much chabghs 


min 5150 an 7 ap 
1. Kg th | outs fo „ thi ey 600. | 


* no ung . : ve e « oy "make in 1271 
50 15 men of ſe 13 or qualify me 55 


al git of vani fy from the Jt mer 

e g5 & that a 1175 70 reading w rable me t Pa — 
"the vacuities of life he 1 

oy ſentents, 1892 reſerve me from pf ly l idlen 

the inroads « Fart, emptatio. on. 


But their oat intettien n was AY ke me. airs 
men; inf hie they ſucceeded 10 wal for a 2.6 a6 urit. 
not look in Heir flees or be left alone Vith tl ar; z par 
lour; for the ey ma made me flo that no man ever 97, ut. 
to deceive, or looked but to allure ; that the girl, | 
fered hi that had once ſqueezed her | any to 


a ſecond time, was on the brink © hos, who . 
ariſwered a billet, without conſulti g barn 5155 gays ve. 
ſich power over her, that the w. become eithe 


poor or infamou us. I 
From the time that my Jading Wings were ; Auk 


| (are heard an L of my beauty but 2 the mi . * 


mäntua-n my own maid; 5 
vor faid ads Es _ The F nd me e but © = : 
girl is very Vell and then e W. to divert my at- 
ten N nn rs 
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rout; aud you may eaſily imagine what 
who' have fo long 
turbed me with fict 


. 68 his very walk is a dance. I have talked once or 
tie 1 BT about principles and ideas, but they. put, 
their fans b. 


thing but the play bill, and then aſked me the price of my 
© Thoſe vacancies of time which are to be filled up with. 
books, I have never yet *obtained ; for, conſider, Mr. Ram- 
Buer, I go to bed late, and therefore cannot riſe early; as ſoon as 
Lam up, I dreſs for the gardens ; then walk in the park; then 
always go to ſome ſale or ſhow, or entertainment at the little 
| muſt be dreſſed for dinner; then may pay ny viſits; 
en walk in the park; then hurry to the play; and from thence. 
to the card- table. This is the general courſe of the day, when 
there happens nothing extraordinary; but ſometimes I ramble. 
into the country, and come back again to a ball; ſometimes I 
am engaged for-a whole day and part of the night. If, at any. 
time, I can gain an hour by not being at home, I have ſo many 
things to do, ſo many orders to give to the milliner, ſo many 
alterations to make in my clothes, ſo many viſitants names to. 
read over, ſo many invitations to accept or refuſe, ſo many cards 
to write, and ſo many faſhions to conſider, that I am loſt in 
confuſion, forced at laſt to let in company or ſtep into . 
chair, and leave half my affairs to the direction of way maid. / 
"This is the round of my day; and when ſhall I either ſtop 


my courſe, or ſo change it as to want a book? 1 ſuppoſe it 


cannot be irgagined, that any of theſe diverſions will foon be. 
at an end. There will always be gardens, and a park, and 
auctions, and ſhows, and playhouſes, and cards; viſits will 
always be paid, and clothes always be worn; and how can 1 
have time unemployed upon my WY 1 

But I am moſt at à loſs to gueſs for what pu | 
lated ſuch tragick ſtories of the cruelty, 2 0 and _— ; 


rpoſe they "IM 
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of men, who, if they ever were ſo malicious and deſtructive, 
have certainly now reformed their manners. I have not, ſince 
my entrance into the world, found one who does not profeſs 
himſelf devoted to my ſervice, and ready to live or die, as-I 
ſhall command him. They are ſo far from intending to hurt 
me, that their only contention is, who ſhall be allowed moſt 
cloſely to attend, and moſt frequently to treat me; when dif- 
ferent places of entertainment, or ſchemes of pleaſure are 
mentioned, I can ſee the eye ſparkle and the cheeks glow of 
him whoſe propoſals obtain my approbation; he then leads me 
off in triumph, adores my condeſcenſion, and congratulates . 
himſelf that he has lived to the hour of felicity. Are theſe, / 
Mr. Rambler, creatures to be feared? Is it likely that an in- 
jury will be done me by thoſe who can enjoy life only while I 
fayour them with my preſence? ,  - 

As little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpe& them of ſtratagems 
and fraud. When I play at cards, they never take advantage 
of my miſtakes, nor exact from me a rigorous obſervation of 
the game. Even Mr. Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has 
daughters older than .myſelt, plays with me ſo negligently, 
that I am ſometimes inclined to believe he loſes his money by 
deſign, and yet he is ſo fond of play, that he ſays, he wi 
one day take me to his houſe in the country, that we may 
try by ourſelves who can conquer. I have not yet promiſed 
him; but when the town grows a little empty, I ſhall think 
upon it, for © want ſome trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. 
I do not doubt my luck, but muſt ſtudy ſome means of amuſ- 
ing my relations. © © | eh | 

or all theſe. diſtinctions I find myſelf indebted to that 

b_ which I was never ſuffered to hear priſed, and of which, 
therefore, I did not before know the full value. The co 
cealment was certainly. an intentional fraud, for my aunts 
have eyes like other people, and I am every day told, that 
nothing but blindneſs can eſcape the influence of my. charms.; 
Their whole account of that world which they pretend to 
know ſo well, has been only one fiction entangled with ano». 
ther; and though the modes of life oblige me to continue 
ſome appearances of reſpect, I cannot think that they, who 
have been ſo clearly detected in ignorance or impoſture, have 
any right to the eſteem, veneration, or obedience of, | 


£4 5 SIR, | Yours, 7 T7 3 2 ; By 
Fi W's 12 n BELLANMA. 
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Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, 

-—x wr ran 7 in love: 

Tis gold alone ſu | WO | 

The Nat ſex a 
Accurs d be he who firſt of yore 

Difſcover'd the pernicious are ! 

This ſets a brother's; heart on fire, 

And arms the ſon; againſt the fire; 
And what, alas! is worſe than all, 

To. this the lover owes his fall. F.Lawm 


ANACxzON, 
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M the ſon of a gentleman, whoſe anceſtors, for many 
held the firſt rank in the county; till at laſt one of 
deſirous of popularity, ſet his houſe open, kept a 
h covered with continual profuſion; and diſtributed his 
beef and ale to ſuch as choſe rather to live upon the folly of 
others, than their own labour, with ſuch thoughtleſs libera. 
liey, that he left à third part of his: eftate 1 His 
ſucceſfor,- a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to impair his w- by 
e . e retrenchments, or to admit, by a fale of His 
any participation of the rights of his manor ; he there- 
fore made another to-pay the intereſt of the for- 
mer, and pleaſed himſelf with the reflection, that his ſon 
would have the hereditary eftate without the diminution of 
eas. 5 | 
- Nearly 


\ 
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Nearly reſembling this was che pradtice of my wide pro- 
E y ages. Every man boaſted the antiquity of 
is family, reſolved to ſupport the dignity of his birth, 
lived in ſplendour and plenty at the expence of his heir, who, 
ſometimes by a wealthy marriage, and ſometimes er le- 
77 diſcharged part of the incumbrances, and thoug 
titled to contract new. debts, — 
the lame inheritance of embarraſſment . ok od 


our . brother 
allowed with leſs reluctance to ſerve an apprenticeſhip; 3 
we neyer reconciled ourſelves heartily to the ſound of haber- 
daſher, but always talked of — moron oo and | 
when , py blow loud, affected to r 
of commerce, and to ſympathize with the of my. 
— uncle, who had — terror of adventure, 
never expoſed himſelf or mann de n wider * 
than the Thames. - grits | 


_ culiar to . — and — * his ſervant 
letter, always enquired whether it came from his brother the 
uire. 

y father was careful to ſend him me by eve | 
which, though the conveyance often = 
. — well received, becauſe it gave 3 an EP 

calling his friends together, deſcribing the beauty of Ib 
ther's ſeat, and lamenting his own folly, whom- no —.— 

— 8 withhold from polluting his fingers with a 
A | 
The little preſents which we ſent were always returned 
cat munificence. He was deſirous of being the ſe- 

— 2 and could not bear that we ſhould, 

as any longer outſhone by thoſe whom we conſidered | as. 

n upon our e He 
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furniſhed our houſe with all the elegance of faſhionable ex- 
pence, and was careful to conceal his  bounties, leſt the po- 
verty of his family ſhould be ſuſpected. I ee 
At length it happened that, by miſconduct like our own, 
a large eſtate, which had been purchaſed from us, was again 
expoſed to the beſt bidder. My uncle, delighted with an op- 
portunity of reinſtating the family in their poſſeſſions, came 
down with treaſures, ſcarcely to be imagined in a place where 
commerce has not made large ſums familiar, and at once drove 
all the competitors away, expedited the | writings, and took 
poſſeſſon. He now conſidered himſelf as ſuperior to trade, 
diſpoſed of his ſtock, and as ſoon as he had ſettled his eco- 
nomy, to ſhew his rural ſovereignty, by breaking the 
hedges of his tenants in hunting, and ſeizing the guns or 
nets of thoſe whoſe fortunes did not qualify them for ſportſ- 
men. He ſoon afterwards ſolicited the office of ſheriff, from 
which all his neighbours were glad to be reprieved, but 
which he regarded as a reſumption of anceſtral claims, and 
a kind of reſtoration to blood after the attainder of a trade. 
My uncle, whoſe mind was ſo filled with this change of 
his condition,. that he found no want of domeſtick entertain- 
ment, declared himſelf too old to marry, and reſolved to let 
the newly-purchaſed eſtate fall into the regular channel of in- 
heritance. I was therefore conſidered as heir apparent, and 
courted with officiouſneſs and careſſes, by the gentlemen who 
had hitherto .coldly allowed me that rank which they could 
not refuſe, depreſſed we with ſtudied neglect, and irritated me 
with ambiguous inſults, Ee eee ee 
I felt not much pleaſure from the civilities for which 1 
knew myſelf indebted to my uncle's induſtry, till by one of 
the invitations which every day now brought me, I was induced 
to ſpend a week with Lucius, whoſe daughther Flavilla I had 
often ſeen and admired like others, without any thought of 
nearer approaches. The inequality which had hitherto kept 
me at a diſtance being now levelled, I was received with eve- 
ry evidence of reſpect; Lucius told me the fortune which he 
intended for his favourite daughter, many odd accidents oblig- 
ed us to be often together without company, and I ſoon be- 
gan to find that they were ſpreading for me the nets of ma- 
trimony. | 735 5 „ 
 Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and complaiſance. I, who had 
been excluded by a narrow fortune from much acquaintance. 
with the world, and never been honoured before with the notice 
of ſo fine a lady, was eaſily enamoured. Lucius either per- 
ceived my paſſion, or Flavilla betrayed it; care was taken, 


that 


. . 
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that our private meetings ſhould be Jeſs frequent, and my char- 
mer confeſſed by her eyes how much pain ſhe ſuffered from 
our reſtraint. — my viſit upon every pretence, but 
was not allowed one interview without witnels) at laſt I de- 
clared my paſſion to Lucius, who received me as a lover wor- 


thy of his daughter, and told me that nothing was wanting to 


his conſent, but that my uncle ſhould ſettle - his | eſtate upon 


me. I objected the indecency of encroaching on his life, and 


the danger of provoking him by ſuch an unſeaſonable demand. 
Lucius ſeemed not to think decency of much importance, 
but admitted the danger of diſpleaſing, and concluded that as 
he was now old and ickly, we might, without any inconve- 
nience, wait for his death. 

* — fy - reſolution 2 was rows contented, it 
cured me the compan illa, in which the pall 
away amidft Nee rapture But © in time I 122 5 to be 
aſhamed of fitting idle, in expectation of growing rich by the 
death of my benefactor, and propoſed to Lucius many ſchemes. 


of raiſing my own fortune by ſuch afiftance as I knew my un- 


cle willing to give me. Tucius, afraid left I ſhould change my 
affection in abſence, diverted me from my deſign by diffuaſives 
to which my paſſion eaſily liſtened. At laſt my uncle died, 
and conſidering- himſelf wu neglected by me, from the time 
that Flavilla took, poſſeſſion of my heart, left his eſtate to my 
younger brother, who was always hovering about his bed, and 
relating ſtories of 14 ranks and extrayagance, my contempt 
* the commercial in ect, and my impatience to de * 
ſtock, 

My conditithy was ſoon known, and 1 was no long nger ad- 


mitted by the father of Flauilla. I repeated the ae ö 


ons of regard, which had been formerly with ſo 

much ardour, in a letter which ſhe received privately, .but re- 

turned by her father's footman. Contempt has Ks out my 

love, and I am content to have Ger 

tune, an eſcape from a harpy, Who has joined the artifices of 

age to the allurements of youth, I ta” now going to purkue, 

my former projects with à legacy which my uncle bequeathed 

po and'if I 10 

Flavilla, © 
| lam, SIR, Yours, &c. 
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0 
J Me the e bidders for praiſ, ſome are willing 
to Ne at the higheſt rate, and offer eaſe and health, for- 
tune and life. Yet even of theſe only a ſmall part have gain» 
ed what oy ſo en deſired; the ſtudent waſtes away in 

420 e meditation, 
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—— — the ſoldier periſhes on the ramparts, but unleſs 
e accidental adyantage co-operates with merit, neither per# 
{ſeverance nor adventure attract attention, and learning and 
bravery. ſink inte * n without honour or rem 


But amdivics. and vaniey y expe to be \gratified 
on eaſier terms. u, Ker exp that what is pro- 
cured by {kill or labour to the firſt poſſeſſor, may be after- 
wards transferred for — an 
r of courage without hazard, 
the products of induſtry without It was eaſily 
abe that riches d obtain prai other con- 
veniencies, and that he whoſe pride — unluckily * 
with ignorance, or cowardice, needed only to 
the hire of a panegyrift, and he might the regaled with perio- 
ght determine, at leiſure, what virtue or 
Lene bo would be pleaſe} een propriate, and be lulled in the 
" with ſoothing ſerenades or weked in thy meraltg dy 
r gratulations. 
* +; which mortals receive from the celebration | 
2 — _— — — * . 
or e which never ,ought not to 
envied or diſturbed, when they ate en W 40 
for their entertainment. But there are mere 
of adulation, who — tm of the. —— — . rewin 
biguous blandifhments ; . — run * 
_ whole — — fattery, diſmiſs him with contempt 
his vein fiction is exhauſted, 
A continual feaſt of commendation is e ned 
= merit or by wealth; y may are therefore obliged to con- 
| 1 fingle morſels, * — 7 the 
infrequeno ir _—_ riot, whenever 
fortune ſoth/the'd dl hm. nger is never dali 
cate; they who are e . wet pets tp 
be fafely fo with 1 — he I a 
ſatis before ia is diſguſt _ ET, 
It is eaſy to the moment at which vani r for 
| ſuſtenance, and all that impudenee or ſervitity r will 


be well received. When any one eomphins- Lr 5 


what he is known to poſſes in an uncommon degree, he cer - 
tainly waits with impatience to be contradicted. When the 
trader pretends anxiety about the pa r of hip "bills, Hs, or 
ae ee chen is wee 


3 
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moment to talk of riches or of charms, of the death of lovers, 
or the honour of a-merchant.. OO 
Others there are yet more open and artleſs, who, inſtead 
of ſuborning a flatterer, are content to ſupply his place, and, 
as ſome animals impregnate themſelves, ſwell with the praiſes 
which they hear from their own tongues. Necte is dicitur 
lautare eſe,” cui nemo alius cuntigit laudator. It is right, 
ſays Eraſnus, © that he, whom no one elſe will commend, 
I ow comm : 2 — w wes Of. all the ſons 
yanity, theſe are ſurely id greateſt ; for what 
is greatneſs. or happineſs. but a Pe on external in- 
fluences, exemption from hope or fear, and the power of ſup- 
plying every want from the common ſtores of nature, which 
can neither be exhauſted nor prohibited; Such is the wiſe man 
of the ſtoicks; ſuch is the divinity of the epicureans; and 
ſuch is the flatterer of himſelf. Every other enjoyment ma- 
lice may deſtroy; every other panegyrick envy may withhold; 
but no human power can deprive the boaſter of his own en- 
comiums. Infamy may hiſs, or contempt 222 the 
hirelings of the great may follow fortune, and the votaries of 
truth may attend on virtue; but his pleaſures ſtill remain 
_ the ſame; he can always liſten with rapture to himſelf, and 
leave thoſe who dare not repoſe upon their own. atteſtation, 
to be elated or depreſſed by chance, and toil on in the hope-. 
leſs taſk of fixing caprice, and propitiating malice, | 4 2 
This art of happineſs has been long practiſed by periodical 
writers, with little apparent violation of decency. When we 
think our excellencies overlooked by the world, or deſire to 
recal the attention of the publick to ſome particular perfor- 
mance, we ſit down with great compoſure and write a letter 
to ourſelves. The — — whoſe character we aſ- 
ſume, always addreſſes us with the deference due to a ſupe- 
rior intelligence; pr bis doubts with a proper ſenſe of 
his own N offers an objection with trembling diffi- 
dence; and at laſt has no other pretenfions to our notice 
than his profundity of reſpect, and fincerity of admiration, 
his ſubmiſſion to our dictates, and zeal for our ſucceſs. 'T'o, 
ſuch a reader, it is impoſſible to refuſe regard, nor can it ea- 
fily be imagined with how much alacrity we ſnatch up the pen. 
which indignation or deſpair had condemned to inactivity, 
vs rh find ſuch candour and judgment yet remaining in the 
wor SY 8 2 8 8 . , 
A letter of this kind I had lately the honour 1 
in which, though ſome of the periods were negligently cloſed, 
and ſome expreſlions of familiarity were uſed, which I Gong 
| | might 
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might teach others to addreſs me with too little reverence, I | 
was ſo much delighted with the paſſages in which mention 
was made of univerſal learning - unbounded genius ſoul of 
Homer, Pythagorat, and Plata ſolidity of thought—accura« 
cy of diſtinQion—elegance: of, combination—vigour of fancy 
—ſtrength of reaſon—and regularity of compoſition that 1 
had once determined to lay it before the publick. Three times 
I ſent it to the printer, and three times I fetched it back. 
My modeſty was on the point of yielding, when reflecti 
that I was about to 22 on myſelf, which 
might be more profitably reſerved for my patron, I locked it 
up for a better hour, in compliance. with the farmer's prin- 
ciple, who never eats at home what he can carry to the 
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n ibn hakit ot renee. 1. Ss 
| Bullatus, par vogue eadem quatit arma fritills. Jov. 


gaming does an aged Sug eee 

_ "Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 

And ſhakes in hanging fleeves the little box and dice. 
OR Hef oP eo nes PUeYm 7 J. Darpzx, jun. 
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six. 
Tu AT vanity which keeps. every man important in bis 6 


own eyes, inclines me to believe that neither you nor your 
readers have yet forgotten the name of Eumathes, who ſent 
you a few months ago an account of his arrival at Zondon, 
with 2 young nobleman his pupil. I ſhall therefore continue 
my narrative without preface or recapitulatiog.. . , 
My pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mether's counte- 
nance and direction, accompliſhed himſelf with all thoſe qua- - 
lifications which conſtitute puerile politeneſs. - a 


ſ 
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in a few days a perſect matter of his hat, which with a care- 
leſs nieety he could put off or on, without any need to adjuſt 
it by a ſecond motion. This was not attained but by fre, 
quent conſultations with his-dancing-mafter, and conſtant 
practice before the glaſs, for he hai ſome ruftick habits te 
overcome; but, what will not time and induſtry perform 2. 
A fortnight more furniſhed him with all the airs and forms of | 
familiar and reſpectful ſalutation, foam the clap on the ſhoulder 
to the humble bow; he practiſes the ſtare of ſtra els, and 
the ſmile of. eondeſoenſion, the ſolemmity of promiſe, and the 
graciouſneſs of encouragement, as if he had been nurſed at a 
— and pronounces, with uo tefs propriety than his father, 
the monaſyllables of coldnefs, and ſonorous periods of reſpect- 
ful profeſſion. nt 
| He immediately loſt the reſerve and timidity which ſolitude 
and ſtudy are apt to impreſs upon the moſt courtly genius x 
was able to enter a crowded room with awry civility; to meet 
the glances of a hundred eyes without perturbation ; and ad- 
dreſs thoſe whom he never faw before with eaſe and confidence, 
In leſs than a month his mother declared her ſatisfaction at his 
proficiency by a triumphant obſervation, that ſhe believed - 
thing would make him bluſh. | 
he ſilence with which I was contented to hear my pupil's 
praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to ſuſpedt me not much delighted 
with his acquiſitions; but ſhe attributed my diſcontent to the 
_ diminution of my influence, and my fears of loſing the- patro- 
nage of the family; and though the thinks favourably of my 
learning and morals, ſhe conſiders me as wholly unacquainted 
with. the cuſtoms. of the polite part of mankind ; and therefore 
not qualified to form the manners of a yours nobleman, or 
communicate the knowledge of the worl his knowledge 
ſhe compriſes in the rules of viſiting, the tory of the pre- 
ſent hour, an early intelligence of the e faſhions, an 
extenſive acquaintance with the names and faces of perſons of 
rank, and a frequent appearance in places of reſort. | 
All this my pupil purſues with great application. He is 
twice a day in the Mall, where he ſtudies the dreſs of every 
man ſplendid enough to attract his notice, and never comes 
home without fome obſervation upon fleeves, button holes, 
and embroidery. At his return from the theatre, he can give 
an account of the gallantries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, ſighs, 
flirts, and bluſhes of every box, ſo much to his mother's ſatis- 
faction, that when 1 _— to reſume my character, hy en- 
uiring his opinion of the ſentiments and diction of the trage - 
& ſh: at once repreſſed my criticiſm, by telling me, E 3 
| . | | hoped 


x 
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bope he did uur ge to fe bis tin in attending in the crinreres 


. 3 
But his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſignalizedat the mat; 
uerade, where he diſeovered his acquaintance through their 
iſguiſes, with ſuch wonderful facility, as has afforded the” fie 
mily an inexhauſtible topick of converfarion: Every new viſt- 
tor is informed how one was detected by hi 5 gait and another by 
the ſwing of Nis arms, a third by the tofs of his head, and ano 
ther by his favourite phraſe; nor can you doubt but cheſe 
performances, receive” their juſt applauſe, and a genius thus 


haſtenin ei mage; Go promoted by every art of cultivation. 
Such have been his endeavours, and fuch his affiſtances, 
0 "race. of Ne ſoon e dy 
changed his language witty his drefs, and inſtead of endeavour. 
ing at. purity or propriety; has: no 8 care than to catch the 
reigning phraſe and current exclamation, till by copying what- 
ever is peculiar in the talk of al? thoſe whoſe birtif or fortune 
entitle them to imitation, he has collected every faſhionable 
barbariſm of the preſent winter, and ſpeaks a dialect not to be 
INE among, thoſe who form their ſtyle by poring upon 
To this copiouſneſs of ideas, and felicity of language, he 
has joined erneſt to lead the converſation, that he is ce- 
lebrated among the ladies as the” prettieſt gentleman that the 
age can boaſt of, except that fome who love to talk themſel ves 
hink him too forward, andiothers lament flat; with ſo much 
wit and knowledge, he is not taller: e 
His mother liſtens to his obſervations with her eyes, ſpa Kling 
and her Heart bearing, and can ſcarcely contain, in the mo 
numerous aſſemblies, the 8 which ſhe has formed 
for his future eminence; en, by wintever fate, always 
judge abſurdly of the intellects of boys. The vivacity and con- 
fidence- which attract female admiration, are ſeldom produced 
in the" early part of life, but by ignorance at-leaſt, if not by 
ſtupidity; for they proceed not from confidence of right, but 
fearleſſneſs of wrong. Whoever” has a clear e 
muſt haye quick feneViliry; and where he has no ſufficient rea- 
ſon to truſt his own judgment; will Sore with doubt and 
. au 


caution, becauſe he perperual 5 rhe difgrace” of error: 
The pain of miſcarriage. is naturally proportionate to the defire 
of excellence; and, tfierefore, till men are hardened by long 
familiarity with reproach, or have attained, by frequent ſtrug- 
glesz er two their emotions, diffidence is found 
the inſeparable aſſoci of underſtanding. 1 
* - Wks 


— 
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But ſo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own abilities, that 
he has for ſome time profeſſed himſelf a wit, and tortures his 
imagination on all occafions for burleſque and jocularity, How 
he ſupports a character which, perhaps, no man ever aſſumed 
without repentance, may be 6afily' conjectured. Wit, you 
know, is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the diſcovery of 
ſome occult relation between images in appearance remote 
from each other; an effuſion of wit, therefore, preſuppoſes an 
accumulation of knowledge; à memory ſtored with notions, 
which the imagination may cull out to compoſe new aſſembla- 
ges. Whatever may be the native vigour of the mind, ſhe 
can never form any combinations from few ideas, as. many 
changes can never be rung upon a few bells. Accident may 
indeed ſometimes produce a lucky parallel or a ſtriking contraſt; 
but theſe gifts of chance are not frequent, and he that has no- 
thing of his own, and yet condemns himſelf to needleſs ex- 
pences, muſt live upon loans or theft, 
The indulgence which his youth has hitherto, obtained, and 
the reſpe& which his rank ſecures, have hitherto ſupplied the 
want of intellectual qualifications ;_ and he imagines that all 
admire who applaud, and that all who laugh are pleaſed, He 
therefore returns every day to the charge with increaſe of cou- 
e, though not of ſtrength, and praiſes all the tricks by which 
e 


wit is counterfeited. lays trains for a quibble ; he con- 
trives blunders for his footman ; he. adapts old ſtories to pre- 
ſent characters; he miſtakes the queſtion, that he may return 
a ſmart anſwer; he anticipates the argnment, that he may plau- 
ſibly object; when he has nothing to reply, he repeats the laſt 
words of his antagoniſt, then ſays, © your ch ervant, and 
concludes with à laugh of triumph. . „ 
Theſe miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted to correct; but, 
what can be expected from reaſon unſupported by faſhion, 
ſplendour, or authority? He hears me, indeed, or appears to 
hear me, but is ſoon reſcued from the lecture by more pleaſing 
avocations; and ſhows, diverſions, and careſſes, drive my pre- 
cepts from his remembrance, _ rs Hes” De ote 
He at laſt imagines himſelf qualified to enter the world, and 
has met with adventures in his firſt ſally, which I ſhall, by 
your paper, communicate to the publick.. 


EUMATHES. 
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More fhijll'd in the mean arts of vice, 


1 N 


The whirling troque, or law- forbidden dice.  Faaxcrs.. 
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ſpeedily conferred, This is particularly true of the gratiſicati- 
on of curioſity: He that long delays a ſtory, and ſuffers his 
auditor to torment himſelf with expectation, will ſeldom be 
able to recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or equal the hope which he 


ſuffers to be raiſed. 


For this xeaſon, 
uncommon, may be of uſe to young men who are in too muc 
haſte to truſt. their own pr 


- - # 


tion before they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 


When he firſt ſcitled in Londen, he yas ſo much bewildered , 
in the enormous extent of the town, ſo confounded by 39 
y. rural . 


fant noiſe, and crowds, and hurry, and fo. terrified 


„ . 


narratives of the arts of ſharpers, the rudeneſs of the E 
| was 


malignity of porters, and treachery of coachmen, that 


afraid to 80 beyond the door without an attendant, and imagin- 5 
e in danger if he was obliged to paſs the ſtreets at 


ed his li ; | - 
night in any vehicle but his mother's chair. 


. 


He was therefore contented, for a time, that I ſhould ac... . 
company him in all his excurſions. But his fear abated as he 
grew more familiar with its objects; and the contempt to 
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Nor knows our youth, of nobleſt race} 
To mount the manag'd ſteed, or urge the chacee: 


3 


s xeaſon, I have already ſent you the continuation f 
my pupil's hiſtory, which, though it contains no events es | 


nce, and quit the wing of protec- ; 


UH ins hep 


is Tit Aus EEA. we 135 


which his ruſticity expoſed him from ſuch of his companions as 
had accidentally known the town longer, obliged him to diſſem- 
ble his 3 terrors. 
His deſire of liberty made him now willing 6 ſpate me the 
moron of obſerving his motions; but knowing how much his 
norance Expoſed him to miſchiefy I thought it eruel to aban- 
him to the fortune of the town. We went r every 
day to a coffee houſe, where he met wits, heirs, and fops, 2 
ignorant, and thoughtleſs as hi with whont he had be- 
come acquainted at card-tables; and wWh¹oẽ8⁸ he confidered as 
the only beings to be envied or admired. What were theix to- 
picks of converſation. I —. never diſcover z for ſo much was 
their vi — ary uo my intruſive ſeriouſneſs; that they ſel- 
An — — dy 407 ſhfvigs, an 
grit, or a broken hint, encept when they — 
* was looking on the papers, to a corner of the room, 
where they ſeemed to diſburthen their i 2 and com- 
monly vented the faperfluity of their fprighflineſs in a peal of 
laughter. When they had tittered themſelves into negligence, 
I could ſometimes overhear a few ſyllables, ſuch 27 — 
raſcal ; —academical airs ;—ſmoke the tutor; company for 


: come nnd other broken phraſes, by which I did not affen 


quiet to be diſturbed, for thi * 55 
2 but cofitented, thettiſelves to 
—_— J turned my eye upon t , Kut into 


en kowever, deſirbus of wiereving froth the ſub- 


join which he could not venture to break; and made a fe- 


ret appointment to afſiſt his companions in the perfecution of 

a pay ole wins cory him à cateal, on which 
in a two hours in the afternoon. 

A thy proj time à chair was called; he an ens 
ement at lady Flutrer s, and haftened to the place where his 
critic e octates- hatf aſſembled. They: hurried away to the 
ns, A of ity arid denunciations againff a man 
never heard, and à performance which 
they could not underftand ; for they were reſolved to judge for 


_ themiſely I may not ſuffer the town to be impoſed upon | 


by feribblers. it, they exerted thetniſelves with great 
ie vivhtiey 1 * out for the times of obſcene'ſongs, 


talked loudly at VA of Su teſpeare and Fob played 
or their — ſhort prelude of — fr ws a9 we 


ly for” the and ela with great dexteri at the 
ae he plas. 5 = 
4 wo 
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Two ſcenes ch heard without utternpti thtorraption® 
Sar being no re; able to reſtrain''their ＋ erey thef 
then began to exert: thetnſelves i in roans and hiſſes, and plied 
their catbals with inceſſant dil a. 1 ſo that were ſoon 
vonſidered by che audiencè 8 10 urders of the houſe  and{6me 
| Who-ſat near them; either provoked at the obſtruction of their 
entertainment, or gdefirous” to 1 the author from the mor- 
tification of ſeeing his e royed by children, "ſnatched 
away their inſtruments criticiſm,” and by the ſenſonuble vi- 


bration of 'a "ſtick, ſubdued chem tſturancoully to' wer 
and filence. 


„To exhitarate themſelves: after this vexatious "defeat, \ 
poſted to a tavern, where they recovered their Alaerity 
after to Hout of obſtreperous jollity; buftt our big with 1 2 
prize, and panting for ſome occaſions to ſignial ae their prbw- | 
eſs. They: —— throuph two ſtreets, and with 
= little dale feed ſperſed a rabble of drunkards leſs daping 
Ives, then rolled two watehmen in the kernel, 
| Jars roy the | windows of à taverm in which th ves 
took ſhelter. At laſt it was determined to march up to ag | 
of chairs, and demoliſn them for ſtanding» on the ßavement; 
the chairmen formed a line of battle, and blows wereexc| 
ed for a time with qual courage on both fides, At laſt? 
aſſailants” were overpowered;'' andthe: — When "ly 
knew their captives, brought them home * 
The young gentleman,; next morning, hung * head}ind 
was ſo much of his ang une — that per 
he might have been checked firſt follies, eye 
mother, partly in pity: of his dejection, and partly in app 
tion of his ſpirit, 9 him from his e plexity e pn 
— diſeduraging 


ors indelgenes-ooutd hot wh aw hub Gans 
xemembrance. of his diſgrace, nor holy reſtore his | mth 


and elation· He was for three days ſilent, modeſt; unk Sum- 
pliant, and thought hinfelf.meiche?* too wife for inſtruction, 
nor too manly for reſtraint. But his levity overcame this ſa- 
lutary ſorrow, he began to talk with his former raptures of 
— — and frolicks; bluſtered when his wig 
-with exactneſs; and threatened deſtruction to 
a tailor who had miſtaken his directions about the pocket. 
I knew that he was now riſing again above controul, and 
that his inflation of ſpirits would burſt out into ſome wilchie⸗ 
vous abſurdity, I therefore watched him with great attention; 
dut one evening, having attended his _— at a vilit, he 
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withdrew himlelf, unſuſpected, while the company was en- 


4 at cards, His vivacity and officiouſneſs were ſoon miſ- 


and his return impatiently expected; ſupper. was delayed 
and converſation ſuſpended ; — coach that rattled through 
the ſtreet was expected to bring him, and every ſervant that 
entered the room was examined concerning his departure. At 
laſt. the lady returned home, and was with difficulty pre- 
ſerved from fits by ſpirits and cordials. The family was diſ- 
patched a thouſand ways without ſucceſs, and the houſe: was 
filled with diſtraction, till, as we were deliberating what fur» 
ther meaſures to take, he returned from a petty gaming-table, 
with his coat torn and his head broken; without his ſword, 


ſnuff-box, ſleeve- buttons, and watch. - + 


Of this loſs or robbery, he gave little account; but inſtead 
of ſinking into his former ſhame, endeavoured to ſupport bim- 
ſelf by ſurlineſs and aſperity. He was not the firſt that had 
« played away a few trifles, and of what uſe were birth and 
fortune if they would not admit ſome allies and expences? 


His mamma was ſo much provoked by the coſt of this prank, 
that ſhe would neither palliate nor conceal it; and his father, 


after ſome threats of ruſtication which his fondneſs would not 
ſuffer. him to execute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, 


that he might not be tempted by plenty to profuſion. This 
.method would have ſucceeded in a place where there are' no 


panders to folly and extravagance, but was now likely to have 


produced pernicious conſequences ; for we have diſcovered a 
treaty with a broker, whoſe daughter he ſeems diſpoſed to 


marry, on condition that he ſhall be ſupplied with-preſentmo- 


ney, for which he is to repay thrice the value at the death of 


his father. $ | i | 


There was now no time tobe loſt, A domedtick n 


tion was immediately held, and he was doomed to paſs two 


wears in the country; but his mother, touched with his tears, 
declared, that ſhe thought him too much of a man to be any 


0 


* 1 


longer confined to his book, and he therefore begins his travels 


to-morrow under a French governor. 
- JEUMATHES. 
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- The bleſſings 3 in ch life” . „l tide, 


"Down — our ebb of life W glide. # Bb Axels, 


BxrE E E. in i che narrative of his own life, ow enumerats 


ed ſeveral opinions, which, though he thought them evident 


and inconteſtable at his firſt entrance into the world, time and 
experience diſpoſed him to change. 

' Whoever reviews the ſtate of his own ava um the FER: of 
manhood to its decline, and conſiders what he purſued or dread- 
ed, ſlignted or eſteemed at different periods of his age, will 


| have no reaſon to imagine ſuch changes of ſentiment peculiar 


ſtation or character. Every man, however careleſs and 
i interdnceG has conviction forced upon him; the lectures of 
time obtrude themſelves upon the moſt unwilling or diſſipated 

auditor; and, by comparing our paſt with our preſent thoughts, 
we perceive that we have chan ed our minds, though perhaps 
we cannot diſcover when the alteration happened, or by what 
\ cauſes it was produced, * 


This revolution of ſentiments ocedfivns a perpetual cnciteſt | 


2 between: the old and young. They who imagine themſelves 
entitled to veneration by the prerogative of longer life, are in- 
, clined to treat the notions of thoſe whoſe conduct they ſuper- 


intend with ſupereiliouſneſs and contempt, for want of conſi- 


dering that the future and the —_ have different appearances 
S _ e diſproportion will always be great between expectation 
W we pores] between new 5 and ſatity; that the 
Won many maxims = gives too little pleaſure 
to res allowed of it is felt; thai the miſeries of life would 


de inereaſed beyond all buen power of endurance, if we 


were to enter the word with the large n as we carry 
from 1 


We naturally indulge thoſe ideas chat: pleaſe us dio: will 


predominate in every mind, till it has — ſuppreſſed by fre- 


quent diſappointments. The youth has not yet diſcovered how 


many evils are continually hovering about us, and when he is 
ſet iro the OY of n looks abroad i into the 
F253 & W Kk 2 N p . ; _ world 


/ 


- 
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world with rapture ; he ſees an elyſian region open before 
him, ſo variegated with beauty, — ſo ſtored with pleaſure, 
that-his care is rather to accumulate good, 2 to {hun 
evil; he ſtands diſtracted by different forms of delight, and 
has no other doubt, than which path to follow of thoſe which 
all lead equally to the bowers of happineſſs. 
le who has ſeen only the ſuperficies of life believes every 
thing to be what it appears, and rarely ſuſpects that external 
ſplendor conceals' any latent ſorrow” or vexation.” He' never 
© imagines that there may be greatneſs without my affluence 
without content, jollity without friendſhip, and ſolitude with- 
out peace. He fancies himſelf permitted to cull the ble 
of every condition, and to leave its ingonveniencies to | the 
idle and the ignorant. He is r to believe no man 
miſerable but by his own. fault, and ſeldom looks with much 
2 upon failings or miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks them 
willingly admitted, or negligently incurre . 
It is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, to hear a youth 
of generous ſentiments and warm imagination, declaring in 
the moment of openneſs and confidence his deſigns and ex- 
pectations; becauſe long liſe is poſſible, he conſiders it as 
certain, and therefore promiſes himſelf all the changes of 
bappineſs, and provides gratifications for, eyery deſire. He 
is, for a time, to give himſelf wholly to frolick and diver- 
ſion, to range the world in ſearch of pleaſure, ta, delight every _ 
eye, to gain every heart, and to be celebrated equally for his 
_ pleaſing levities and ſolid attainments, his deep reflections and 
his ſparkling repartees. He then elevates his views to nohſer 
enjoyments, and finds all the ſcattered. excellencies of the fe- 
male world united in a woman, who prefers his addreſſes to 
wealth and titles; he is aſterwards to engage in buſineſs, to 
diſſipate difficulty, and oyerpower race to climb by 
the mere force of merit to fame and greatnels ; and reward 
all hoſe who countenanced his riſe, or paid due regard to 
his early excellence. At laſt he will retire in peace and 
honour; contract his. views to. domeſtick pleaſures; forms 
the manners of children like himſelf; obſerve how every year 
| ds the beauty of his daughters, and how his ſons catch 
| —— from their father's hiſtory; he will give laws to the 
rieighbourhood ; dictate axioms to poſterity 3 and leave the 
world an example of wifdom and of happiness. 
With hopes like theſe, he allies jocund into life; to little 
+ purpoſe is he told, that the condition of humanity admits no 
pure and unmingled happineſs ; that the exuberant gaiety of 
youth ends in poverty or diſeaſe; that uncommon qualifica- 


* 
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tions ny contraricties 1 excellence; produce envy equally 
with applauſe ; that whatever admiration and fondneſs may 
— him, he muſt marry a wife like the wives of others, 
with ſome virtues and ſome faults, and be as oſten diſguſted 
by her vices, as delighted ed = * ; that if he ady 


gen e deb, e Ts ee 


children, dome may be deformed, and others vicious; ſore 
may dilgrace him by their follies, ſome offend" bim by their 
inſolenee, and ſome exhauſt him by their profuſion. He hears. 
all chis with obſtinate-incredulity, and-wonders by what malig 
nity old 22 influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill his ears 
with re 

A e moo p NY errors of young Finde, ! is the opinion 
of their own importance. He that has not yet remarked, how 
little attention his contemporaries can ſpare. from their 


affairs, Kay ik All gf Hin " himſelft and 5 Nei 


eve t'a 
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4. BELON: G's 10 Gee 1 Fatt, endderple at leaſt 
for their © 3 to e 275 notice has never been for- 
mally "extended, t hou! F 50 to regard with thoſe 
BAL, who have rr rv d,you vith topicks of amulſe- 
ment or inſtrüctſon.“ I Aires Fate! . legacy rhuhter; 
and as evety man ne ior og wer Hof 18 bh 01 
bis name is regiſtered, * fry ye m/ Vanity 175 'te 11 58. 
you that the levaby-taih ter, howeye 125 by an ill⸗ 
pounded 2 ellatian | in your barbarous language, was know, 
as 1271 afri 014, in ancieft Remi, by 1e ce titles of Cp. 
Zater and Hefe,, at 
1 father was an attotti ey in the coun irs ob watried his 
maſter's daughter in hopes 975 a fortune which he did not be 
tain, having been, as he afterwards diſcoy 1 Foot 7 87 b 
only becauſe” ſhe” had no better offer, an 4 el 
vice. I was the rſt offspring of 4 martla Ng ted really 
Fraudulent, and therefore could not be to inner 
much dignity or generoſity, and if I had them not from na- 
ture, was not likely ever to attain them; for in the years 
Which I ſpent at home, I never hear any ' reaſor for action or 
Forbeararice, but that ys . gain möne or loſe it; 155 
ht any other ſtyle of commendation, than that Mr. 
Sneaker bs a warm man, r. ht of has "OE, "ts buſineſs, : and 
needs care for nobody. 
* y parents, though otherwiſe not g e knew 
the rote of early education, and took care that the blank of 
my 1 filled with i K I * the va- 
lue of money. mother yt I occaſions, to in- 
culcate ſome dn axioms, fuch as might incite me 10 =p 


oba 
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what. 7 Lad, und get what I could; ſhe informed. me that we 
were in a world, where all muft catch that catch can; and as 


grew up, ſtored my memory with deeper obſeryations; re- 
trained me from the uſual — neee, . 3 — 


Muren 


191735 — enough to dicovencheaTs "as — t born 
to great wealth; and, having heard no other name for hap- 
pineſs, was ſometimes inclined to repine at my condition. 
But my mother always relieved me, by ſaying, that there was 
money enough in the family, that it ua: — to le of lin to 
means, that I had nothing to do but to pleaſe my friends, and 
I might come to hold nne bs bel eie in * 
country 
Te ſplendid — oe 5 from our 2 to three 
porſans; of - conſiderable fortune. My mother's aunt had -ate 
tended on a lady, who, when ſhe died, rewarded her officiouſ- 
neſs and fidelity with 1 . My father had two re- 
lations, of whom one had indentures and; run to 
ſeaʒ from whence, after an abſence of thirty years, be return- 
ed wich ten thouſand pounds: and the other bad lured an 
2 G::0ut; of a window, ho dying of. her firſt. child, 
had left him her — on which he lived without an — uh 
care than to collect his rents, and preſerve framaansahern 
vhich he could not ki I himſel, 5 2164 my 
Theſe hoarders of money were vilited- and eourted: 
(who had any pretenceito'a them, and el le 
* from couſins who could * de- 
ee of their relation. But we had antages 
dicks encouraged us to hope, that we Gould by. degrees 
ſupplant our competitors, My father, by bis pak — 
made himſelf nec in their affairs; for the ſailor: and the 
chambermaid, he, inquired out mortgages: and ſecurities, 
and wrote bonds and contracts; and had endeared himſelf to 
the old woman, who once raſbly lent an hundred 
without conſulting; him, by informing ber, that — | 
was on the point of bankruptcy, and — 3 
„ that all che other 
Fo the ſquire he was a kind ot ſteward and had W 
ed himſelf! in his office by his addreſs in raiſing the Tents, 
his inflexibility in diſtrefling the tardy tenants, and his acute- 
neſs in ſetting the pariſh free from —— may =o 
GEE them off ah ſettlement. _ - K 
aficief 
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- /Bufineſs made frequent attendance neceſſary truſt ſoon pro- 
— j wand! 5 41 0 — 1 Mo that we 


care to inform me 4 not hi 


fer Ys me by-theſe- precepts to n duRiliry of 
besten, AN attention to profit.” At an 
When other boys are ſporting in the fields, or wurmuring 
dhe ſchool, 1 was contrivin eee ee mee of paying m 
Toure ;- inquir the age of my future benefactors p or © 
dering how I ſhould Sky their . 113511309 
If our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatisfied with 
the 'poſſeflions of any one of my relations, they might per- 
Haps have bebniobtained ; but as it was impoſſible tobe always 
t with all three, our competitors were b to efface 
my trace of afſe@ion which wemight have left behind; and fince 
"there" was net, on any part, ſuch ſuperiority of merit as 
[Gould enforde ia? conſtunt and unſhaken preference, whoever 
u the uus that fanteyed-or ee had for a ane the the 


aſtendunt. 
7 NI relations. ihalenltn a regular charge of 100krraly; 
took care to miſs no occalion' & condblence or eongratula- 
'tion, ind ſent preſents at ſtated; times, but had in their hearts 
not much eſteem for one another. The ſeamen looked wich 
. — the ſquire 28 a'milkſopranld a landwan,: who 
had lived: without, k ing the points of the 'conjpaſs;” or 
any part of the world beyond 'the' county-town j and 
-whenever they met, would talk of longitude andi lati as 
eircles and tropicks, would ſcarcely telt him the hour without 
ſome mention of the hori on and meridian, nor ſhew him bis 
(news TIN his aner * the amen, other 
The dune daa the allet as is rude ads 1 
-vage, with little more-'of human than his form, and diverted 
-bimſelf- with his ignorance of all common objects and aftairs ; ; 
when he could perſuade him to 50 into the field, he al 
8 _ to the ſport! by ſending him to look for 
game in improper places; and pronaiſed upon him to be 
ſent af the races only that de might ſhow. the gentlemen 
Fer R Taq e SRI _— 
10 90a 07 4 119912 une, 
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Tbe e wiſer than both, for 
the lived with no. ſervant but a maid, and ſaved. her money. 
The others were indeed ſufficiently frugal; but the ſquire 

not live Without degs and horſes, and the-failor never 
ſuffered the day to paſs hut over. 1 9 punch, to whichz 

as he was not critical in the choice of . 
man was welcome 'that. could roar out a catch, or tell 

e 2 775 25771 7 iet 182 

Ul theſe, however, I was-to ien an arduous taſk; but 
what amill.mog youth and avarice undertake ?., Thad an unre» 

| ſifting — of temper.and an unſatiable, wiſh for riches; 
I, was perpetually inſtigated by the ambition f my paretus, 
onally b their inſtructions, What 
2 me te perform, all. be: wha, 
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thoſe" toy tenſe their companions with their hiſtory, who have 
neither done nor ſuffered any Nantes a that can cos curioſity, . 
or afford inſtruction, 
As I. was taught to gatter wich we feſt efays of ſpect an 
| had very early'loſt every other paſſion in the deſire of money, 
1 * putfuit with omens of ſucceſs ; for I divided my 
ſe Judiciouſly among my relations, that I waz 
mar the favourite of all. hen any of them entered 
the 455 went to welcome him with raptures; willen he 
went away, I bun 9 my head; and ſorneciries) intreated 
to fgawith him with-ſo much importunity, that I very: harrow- 
2 peda Con ſert which I dteaded in my heart. When at 
| "entertainment they were all together, I had a harder 
— put plied them ſo impartiely with careſſes, that none 
could chay - me with negle&t; and oy they were wearied 
with my fondneſs and eiviltics, I was always diſmiſſed with 


mone to buy playthings. 

X ey ug pay — at a ſtand; the years of i innocence and 
— were ſoon at an end, and other qualifications were ne- 
ceflary to recommend me to continuance - of kindneſs. It 
luckily happened that none « of 1p friends had high notions of 
book - learning. The ſailor” to Tee tall boys ſhut up in 
à ſchool, when they might more 3 1 be ſeeing the world, 
and makin their fortunes ; and was of opinion, that when 

tha firſt rale efarithoictiok pyereknown, all Oh, that mer ip — 2 

ceſſary to — a man complete might be learned on 

Jil Ms ſquire only inſiſted, that ſo much ſcholarſhip 

mene e e nt opfer abſtity to draw 

—. the court-hands; and the old chambermaid 


7 pn wal debe of NT ay * Won that 


the . 

| 70 0 2 as well as 15 Fo n bi fre, I wa 
f bred at home; Each was taught tb e fig. 

dis directions, and I gained. likewiſe, as my mother obſerved, 
ahi allvantage, that I es always ut the wa 3+ for he had 
known many favourite children Ent to ſchoo s or dener, 


and forgotten; 
As Ie fitter 40 be drt o 8 Sn diſcr * 
often bee upon various net how to to viſit my x ations, 


E Hi directions fr 8 rents be dow to ingratiafe myſelf 
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about the art of navigation, the de bas deat. and ge 
ferent climates, the profits of trade, and the dangers of pe: 
wreck; I admired the e the ſeamen, and gai ned his 
heart by impoxtuning him for a recital of his adventures, and 
2 ſigii af bis foreign curioſities. ] liſtened with an appears 
ance of cloſe; attention to ſtories which I could already repeat, 
and at the cloſe never failed to expreſs. my reſolution to viſit 
diſtant counties, and my contempt of the cowards and drones 
that ſpend all their lives in their native pariſh ; though I had in 


reality na deſire of any thing but money, nor ever felt: the DT. 


ſtimulations of ol or ardour of adventure, but would. 
contentedly have paſſed the years on Mer! in F ny 
and lending upon mortgages. 12 

The ſquire I was able to 4 with le bypoeriſy; afoir 1. 
really thought it pleaſant enough to kill the game and eat it. 
Some arts af falſehood, „ the hunger ꝙ gold perſuaded 
me to practiſe, by which, thou 
duced, the ee m bereden, vitiated, and the reve» 
rence for truth ly deſtroyed. I ſometimes purchuſed 
fb, Aer 09h Eyes ed to have caught'them z- I hired the country» 
men to ſhew me partridges, and tben gave my uncle intelligence 
of their haunt 3 J learned the ſeats of — at night, and dif- 
covered them in the morning with ſagacity that faiſed the 
wonder and envy of old ſportimen. One only obſtruction to 
the advancement of my reputation I could never fully ur- 
mount; L was naturally a coward, and was thereſore 
| left ſhamefully behird, hen there was a ne 3 

hedge, to ſwim a river, or force the! horſes to 

ſpeedʒ but as theſe exigencies did not frequently bappenz :I 


maintained my »honour with ere gs was never 
left out of — 2 ig dich da (4s; 
The old chambermaid was tos; ſa:cettainly; mor- eaſily 


ed, for ſhe had no predominant paſſion but avarice and 
was therefore cold and inacoeſſible. She had no conception 
of any virtue in a young man but that of ſaving his money, 
When ſhe heard of my — in the field, ſhe would 


no other miſchief mu pro- 


her head, inquire how much I ſhould: be the richer for all m 


performances; and lament that ſuch ſums ſhould be ſpent 
upon dogs and horſes. If the ſajlor told her af my inclina» 
tion to travel, ſhe was ſure there was no place like England, 
and could not imagine hy any inan that can live in his on 
country ſhould leave it. This ſullen and frigid being I found 
means however to propitiate by frequent of 


#rugalitys and perpetual care to avoid expence. e ; 
From 
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N. the ſailor was * FRA. confidereble e 
tion ; for he was richer — — and older than 
the ſquire. He was ſo awkward: and baſhful among women, 
that we concluded him ſecure: from matrimony; and the noiſy 
—— which he uſed to welcome me to his houſe, made 
ine that he would look out for no other heir, and that 
nies — nothing to do but wait patiently for his death. But in 
the midſt of our triumph, my uncle ſaluted us ohe morning. 
with a- cry of tranſport, 1 — his hand hard on my 
ſhoulder, & told me, I. was a happy allow: to have a friend like 
him in the world, for he came wit me out for a voyage with. 
one of his old acquaintances. I turned pale and trembled; 
my father told him, that he believed my conſtitution not fitted 
to the ſea; and my mother burſting into tears, cxied out, that 
her heart would break if ſhe loſt me. All this had no effect; 
the ſailor was wholly inſuſceptive of the ſoſter paſſions, and; 
without regard to tears or —_— perſiſted i in his ceſolu- 
—ů— mph Heh 
- We were to comp in appearance, preparations 
were — made. I — leave of my friends with 
* rity, proclaimed the 'beneficence of my uncle with 
higheſt ſtrains of ee — at the opportu- 
nity how put into my ing my thirſt of know- 
e. But a week wr wv y — ſor my departure 
fell ſick by my mother's: direction, and reſufed all food 
but whatiſhe privately brought me; whenever my uncle viſited 
me L was: ick or delirious, but took care in my PR 
| fitstoitalk 14 tly of travel. and merchandi⁊e. The room 
was kept dark; the table was filled with vials and gallipots; 
myn mother was with difficulty perſuaded not to endanger 
ber life with. nocturnal ce; my father lamented the 
loſs of the profits of the voyage; and ſuch ſuperfluity of arti- 
bots uus employed, as perhaps might have diſcovered the 
cheat to a man of penetration. But the ſailor, unacquainted 
with ſubtilties and ſtratagems, was: eaſily.deluded ;- and as the 
ſhip could not ſtay for my recovery, _ mare e and left 
meitoire-cſtabliſh my health at leiſuree. 
uuns ſent to regain; my fleſh in a puer air, leſt it ſhould 
appear never to have been waſted, and in two months re- 
turned. to deplore my diſappointment. . My uncle pitied my 
dejection, and bid me prepare myſelf againſt next eee, > 
no land lubber ſhould touch his mone. 
„A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps fome new 
ſtratagem might haue ſucceeded-another fpringz-but my uncle 
unhappily made.amorous.advances to my: — wan, 
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to promote ſo advantageous a match, diſcovered the ſecret 
with which only ſhe had been intruſted. He ftormed, and 
. raved, and declaring that he would haye heirs of his own, and | 
not give his "ſubſtance to cheats and cowards, married the girl 
in two days, and has now four children. 

owardice is always ſcorned, and deceit univerſally deteſted. 
I found my friends, if not wholly alienated, at leaſt cooled 
in their affection; the ſquire, though he did not wholly 
diſcard me, was leſs fond, and often. enquired - when I would 
go to ſea. I was obliged to bear his inſults, and endea- 
voured to rekindle his Eindneſs by aſſiduity and reſpect; but 
all my care was vain; he died without = vill, and the eſtate 
devolved to the legal heir. 


Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me to ſpend in 
e and 8 thoſe 


years in which I might have bets 
qualified to place myſelf" above h. hope or fear. I Am arrived at 
manhood without a ay uſeful art or generous ſentiment; and, , 
if the old woman fhbuld Hkewiſe Mor deceive * am in 


danger at once of beggary and | Ignorance. 
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Decolor, obſcurus, vilit, non ille repexam 
Ceſariem regum, nec candida virginis ornat 
Colla, nec inſigni ſplendet per cingula morſu ; 
| Sed nova fi nigri videas miracula ſaxi, | 
Tunc ſuperat pulchros cultus, & quicquid Eoig 
Indus littoribus rubra ſcrutatur in alga. CLavpranus. 


\ 


Obſcure, unpris'd, and dark, the magnet lies, 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 
Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But ſearch the wonders. of the duſky ſtone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
Each grace of form, each ornament of ſtate, 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 


ff Toe the RAMBLER 
SIR, 
| Troven you have ſeldom digreſſed from moral ſub- 
jects, I ſuppoſe you are not ſo rigorous or cynical as to deny 
the value or uſefulneſs of natural philoſophy; or to have 
lived in this age of inquiry and experiment, without any at- 
tention to the wonders every day produced by the pokers of 
magnetiſm and the wheels of electricity. At leaſt, I may be 
allowed to hope that, fince nothing is more contrary to 
moral excellence than envy, you will not refuſe to promote 
the happineſs of others, merely becauſe you cannot partake 

of their enjoyments. | Wo . 

In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance has not made 
you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you the honour of in- 
troducing to the notice of the publiek, an adept, who having 
long laboured for the benefit of mankind, is not willing, like 
too many of his predeceſſors, to conceal his ſecrets in the 


. | | 
® Many have ſignalized themſelves by melting their eſtates 
in crucibles. I was born to no fortune, and therefore had 
only my mind and body to devote to knowledge, and _—_ | 
. | titude 
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titude of poſterity will atteſt; that neither mind noi body 
have bon fied, I have fat whole weeks without fleep; by 
the ſide of an athanor, to watch the moment of projections 
' I have made the firſt experiment in nineteen diving engines 
of new conſtruction; I have fallen eleven times Techies 
under the ſhock of electricity; I have twice diſlocated my 
limbs, and once fractured my. ſkull, in eſſaying to fly; and 
rg endangered my life by ſubmitting to the transfuſion 
0 8 W 1 . np CET 
In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted the powers of 
my body more than thoſe. of my mind, and was not without 
| hopes that fame might be purchaſed: by a few broken bones 
without the toil of thinking; but haying been ſhattered b 
ſome violent experiments, and conſtrained to confine, myſelf 
to my books, I paſſed ſix and thirty years in ſearching the 
treaſures of ancient wiſdom, but am at laſt amply recompenſ. 
ed for all my perſevearnce. | _ EW ay OE 
The curioſity of the preſent race of philoſophers having 
been long exerciſed upon electricity, has been lately trans form- 
ed to magnetiſm; the qualities of the loadſtone have been 
inveſtigated, if not with much advantage, yet with great ap- 
plauſe; and as the higheſt praiſe of art is to imitate nature, T 
hope no man will think the makers of artificial magnets ce- 
lebrated or reverenced above their deſer. 
I have for ſome time employed myſelf in the ſame practice, 
but with deeper knowledge and more extenſive views. While 
my contemporaries were touching needles and raiſing weights, 
or buſying themſelves with inclination and variation, I have 
been examining thoſe qualities of magnetiſm which may be 
applied to the accommodation and happineſs of common life. 
I have left to inferior underſtandings the care of conducti 
the ſailor through the hazards of the ocean, and reſerved to 
myſelf the more difficult and illuſtrious province, of pre- 
ſerving the connubial compact from violation, and ſetti 
mankind free for ever from the danger of ſuppoſititious chil. 
| dren, and the torments of fruitleſs vigilance and anxious ſuſ- 
. ion, n CCC 
- To defraud any man of his due praiſe is unworthy of a phi- 
loſopher; I ſhall therefore openly . confeſs, that I oe the 
firſt hint of this ineſtimable ſecret to the Rabbi A#raham 
Ben Hannafe, who, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, has leſt 
this account of the magnet; x erf, &c, 4 The calas 
: © mita, or loadſtone that attracts iron, produces many bad 
fantaſies in man. Women fly from this ſtone. If 2 
Ke | : ore 
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© fore, any huſband be diſturbed with Jjedlopiy, nd fear leſt 
dis wife converſes with other men, let him lay this ſtone 
4 upon her while ſhe is aſleep. If ſhe be pure, ſhe will, 
„ Eden the wakes, claſp her buſband fondly in her arms; 
& but if the be guilty, ſhe will fall out of bed, and run 

« away.” & fv * 3 1 *s he k | hut; HF | 05 
Wen firſt I read this wonderful paffage, I could not eaſily 


| oſo | 
concert. Yet, how ſhould a quality ſo uſeful eſcape promul- 

tion but by the obſcurity of the language in which it was 
delivered? Why are footmen and chambermaids paid on 


= - diſcover what ſo eaſy an experiment would infallibly 
Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abraham to a 
friend, who adviſed me not to expoſe my life by a mad indul- 
gence of the love of fame; he warned me by the fate of 
heus, that knowledge or genius could give no protection 
to the invader of female prerogatives ; aſſured me that neither 
the armour of Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, 
would be able to preſerve me; and counſelled me, if. I could 
not live without renown, to attempt the acquiſitiori of 'uni- 
verſal ＋ 5 in which the honour would perhaps be equal, 
and the. danger certainly be leſs. © 
I, a ſolitary ſtudent, pretend not to much knowledge of the 
world, but am unwilling to think it ſo generally corrupt, as 
| that a ſcheme for the detection of incontinence ſhould brin 
any danger upon its inventor. My friend has indeed told 
*me" that all the women will be my enemies, and that how- 
ever I flatter myſelf with hopes of defence from the men, I ſhall 
certainly find myſelf deſerted in the hour of danger. Of the 
young men, ſaid he, ſome will be afraid, of Faß the diſ- 


grace of their mothers, and ſome the danger of their miſ- 
treſſes; of thoſe who ar: married, part are already convinced 
"of the falſehood of their wives, and part ſhut their eyes to 
avoid conviction; few ever ſought for virtue in marriage, and 
therefore few will try whether they have found it. Almoſt 
4 7 ; . . every 
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later dan o ae no I omo2 7 toon - 11977 Ho 
d The obſervations” diſeouraged me: 228 corifider 
- what reception I was Melt find amon 


>. widbws; and canporibut Hope* that T- 1 
Ko chem. be ſingle ladii infer} att 2 


to patromiae bn ines 09 160 
mots dgtected, fun — e e 2 
— . e e be = . 


Au dieren eee, hs 1 
of Tanger / in reſolve to believe, that the greater part are 
um at leaſt convinced, that 3 1 who demand 
the te 5 appear on my ſide, her ſupply, ſupply. 
the deficiency of their numbers, and eir enemies will 
ſhrink and quake at the fight of a magnet, as the ſlaves of 
Scythia fled Tow the ſcourge. 
The widows. will be confederated in my favour by their 
curioſity, if not by their virtue; for ĩit may be obſerved, that 
women who have eee their huſbands, always think tbem- 


ſelves entitled to ſuperintend the conduct of young wives; 
and as they are themſelves in no danger from this magnetick 


trial, I ſhall expect Lane to be eminently and unanimouſly 
zealous i in recommendi 


With theſe hopes I rig in a ſhort time, offer to ſale mag- 


nets armed with a particular metallick compoſition, which cons- 
centrates their virtue, and determines their agency. It is 
known that the efficacy of the magnet, in common operations, 
depends much upon its armature, and it cannot be imagined, ' 
that a ſtone, naked or caſed only in the common manner, 
ed co it by Rabbi rale 
The ſecret of this metal I ſhall earefully e and, there- 
fore, am not afraid of imitators, nor 1 trouble che offices © 


will diſcover the virtues aſcri 


with ſolicitations for a patent. 


I ſhall ſell them of aierent ſizes, ind various Weges ot 
ſtrength. I have ſome of à bulk proper to be hung at te 
bed's head, as ſcare-crows, and ſome ſo ſmall that they max 
be eaſily concealed. Some I have ground into oval 5 1 
be hung at 3 and ſome, * F have ſet 
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tin wedding -ingss-that. ladies may never want an atteſtation. 
of their innocence. Some 14 produce ſo ſluggiſn and 
zinert, that they will not act — the third failure; and 
athers ſo. vigorous and animated, that they e 4 $a 
» unlawful! wiſhes, if they have been willingly 
and. rately. indulged. As] it is my practise honeſtiy to 
tell, my cuſtomers the; properties of m ets, I can judge 
-by their choice of the deli i 
have been LW; 
dez 
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19 O0 317 e Al EET, ESE! 21112 5 WE ens 
8088 is the dente or nr of many minds, he 
when any affliction oppreſſes tliem, they haue iminediate re- 
courſe to lamentation and complaint, Which, though it can 


only de allowed reaſonable When evils admit of remedy, and 


then only -when. addreſſed to thoſe from whomithe remetly,is 


expected, yet ſeems only in hopeleſs Te re * 


to be natural, ſince thoſe by whom it is hot indulged, 


gine that they give, a: proof of Fxtepordingsy yas ag rong by ſup- 


1 K. C Het 20 2 . 
Ian one of thoſe. whe Aich the Sarichs' af Serwantes, 
leave: to higher characters the merit of ſuffering in ſilence, 


and give vent without ſcruple to any ſorrow! that ſwells in 
my heart. It is therefore to me a ſevere aggravation. of 2 

ity, when it is ſuch- as in the *comman. opinion will 
"VIE qu Mil e! Di n * 12 N i ww 'v Bot 
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not juſtify the acerbi of exclamation, or ſupport the folem- 
nity" of vocal 2 1 Wet many pains are ineident to a man 


of delicacy, which the unfeeling world cannot. be — 
to Pity, 1 and which, when 4385 are ted from their p 
liar” and perforal-cirenm er de Conk 


—_— "rough — — — © or deſerve redreſs. 4 
f this kind wi appear to grols and vulgar appre * 
the miſeries which 1 xndured.in- à morning wiſſt to; | 
a- man lately raiſed to wealth by a ut and —. 
intoxicated by ſudden elevation, or too little poliſhed by thought | 
| 9 e n e eee re 


decency . Wee neee 
| We ſet outin the world together ; and for » long time 
mutually affiſted each other in our 


pened - have money or influence Sn — ne- 
. —. 


ceſſities. You know that nothing _— men fo 


much as participation of Þthere- 
fore always conſidered” Pri e 


- n e of kindn iend- 
in i pus only to be pen, by ruſs ow rg of = "1 Mp at 


idden e op and difi n er 
— want no 2 2 n am not Willing 
3 0 to which we hithert have. 
Our intimacy was regarded by me as a diſpenſation from 
| Kr. viſits; 27 by lon 6 dp ſaw him at- 
his new houſe, that he gently complained of m neglect, and 
obliged me to come on a day appointed. ere = 
miſe, but found that the impatience of my frien irs 
from any deſire to r gw 18 happineſs, * to b 


l — ue te doo, the een to 
fee if his maſter- Was at Land/ by the 'tardineſs of bös 
return, gave me reaſon /to 1 taken to 
dellberate. He then informed me, chat ee deſired 
company, and ſhowed the E =O" ecured by mats 
from the pollution of my feet.” were 
-oftentatiouſty'ſct open, that I might have a — view of 
the ma ee which I was not permitted to approach; 
and my old friend receiving me with all the rnſolence of eon- 
Hdeſcenſion at the of the ſtairs, conducted me to à back 
room, where he to me he eye nnen when a 
| . e company. 

Ou che floor where we dat, = carpet ä pl 
Goch, of which Proſpere ordered his ſervant to lift up a cor- 
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beſpoke $2: chairs for ro ru uſe 
DR by RF # L put the Chair aft 
with 0 foot, and | another {0 ni 5 Bf ri 5 

not. to fumple the car W 
Freak bY r fad ds 55d ad 1" f et wits" 
Fo the ike) wo that began . Teize me, 1 Cotnfhendel 
the tea; Pr then told me; that another time I ſhould 
taſte his fine ſort, but that he Had only a very ſmall quantity 

remaining, and reſerved it for thoſe whom he _ him- 
ſelf obliged to treat with particular reſpect. 

While we were converſing upon ſuch ſubjects a. imagination 

happened to ſuggeſt, be frequently, di eſſed i into directions to 


the ſervant a or made 4 r enduiy ny the 
jeweller or Aſver:ſrhir x once, 20 M purſuitig an argu- 
ent with ſome degre of | earneſtnieſs, de ſtartei from his 


1 ute of attentioft, and ordered, chat if lord Long eule 
Ned that morning, he ſhould! de aan inte" the” bet 
rlour. aden nn 
My patience was not wholly ſubdued, 1 
bs vi dte his ſat) E 
figures on the china were etninentiy Ball Pteſpuro had 
how an opportunity of calling for — 8 5 
ſays he, 1 Hun affociate with Phe 
cups were brought; I once reſoly — — 
them; but my Curiofit, ailed, When I had examined 
them a little, Proſpeyo defired me to let chem down, for they 
whb were arcuftomed only t6 common diſhes, ſeldom haudled 
china with much care: You Comm 1 hope, commend my 
philoſophy, when I bell you" that 1 dia not dan his baubles 
to the ground, ODS 
He Tak now & much — with die dn qrenrieln, 5 
| that he thought ſome Bümſlity neeeſſary te avert the glance 
of envy, and therefore wid me, wich an air of ' ſoft emp. 
ſure; that I was not to eftimate life by external appearance, 
that all theſe ſhining Acquiſitions Had added little to his hap- 
pitieſs; that he Kilf remembered 0 
5 | : | whic 


Tpbey are oſten innocent of the 
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5 ue upon the level, and had often, in che 
h been douh 1, whether he ſhould loſe 
this condition r 
be affaid leſt his pride ent by Blots 
ened to inſults * could” not. eaſily 


Th. fore coolly conſidered, 


22 Fr ares 


bm: 6 uſe. 
cave to be dreffed, aid my 1 t'he had promiſed 
attend ſome ladies in the par yy OO going the fame 


ould take in dis r 
225 2 1 . ben and therefore leſt bim without 
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Ibied a e has. 2 85 ived;; I cannot altogether 


commen 
to perſiſt in his De of breaking 
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i aults; and ſurely he, upon whom nothing worſe can 
ged, than that he- mats his ſtairs, and covers his 


| Carnes and ſets out his, finery to ſhow before thoſe "whom 


I had no inclination 
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thagoras directs, that a friend Poult not be bated ft for 75 


he does not admit to uſe it, has yet e nothing that 


ſhould exclude him from common degrees of kindneſs. 
Such improptieties often proceed rather from ſtupidity than 


malice. Thoſe who thus ſhine, only to dazzle, are influenced 


merely by cuſtom and example, and neither examine, nor 
ate qualified to examine, the motives vf their ow practice, 
or to ſtate the nice limits between 1e entation, 
ich their vanity pro- 
duces, and inſult others when y have no worſe. purpoſe 
chan to pleats: themſelves. :.-.. 
He that too much refines his delicacy will always endanger 
his quiet. Of thoſe, with whom nature indie 2b oblige 13 us 
to converſe, ſome are ignorant of the, arts of , pleaſing, and 
_ offend wben they deſign to careſs; 8 are negligent, and 
 gratify themſelves without 1 regard. to the quiet of another; 
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Every profeſſion; has lome eiſenzal and appropriate 9 
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which they would WA e. conceal in another. ,. The grounds 
of ſcorn and ef the pick of " praiſe and ſatire, are 
varied according 122 or vices which Pay 
courſe of life 1. 3 men to admire or abhor ; but he 
who is ſolicitous for his own, improvement, muſt not be * 


mited by local reputation, but ſelect or 
ls e e i en A e 
the ſcattered graces which ſhine = in oh men. 


The chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is ne- 
tuality, or an exact and ri .obſeiyance of rcial 
ements ; nor is there any vice of hie he — 
dreads the imputation, as of negligence and inſtability, This 
is a quality which the intereſt ay ne e dif- 
fuſed through all i whi iſetm to 
conſider as a vulgar! and ighoble./ vircury below the ae 


| of -greatiieſs or attention 92 wic foartely tequiſſte among 
men of gaiety and ſpirit, and ſold at its higheſt e 


-- Every man bas ily oebaſtbn to remurk ths 

ariſe from tiis privil of decetvih bit another! Fhe es 
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could be reſtraine#46'the playhouſe, the ball-romy or the 
e; yet even there it is ſuffctently troubleſoitie,” and 
| bieder with erpektatiom, ſuſpenſe, and te- 
— pleafiire; and which 
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is every: — ty wing down eee fend: 

| 2 on 0 — 1 — lire Lehr aft d mod 
1847 entered world 3 imagination, * 
tenfive view, and untainted principies. ; 
hi — — * place te and try all the varieties 
oonyerſation — —— addreſs and fertility of ideas, 


him friends wherever be appeared; or at lxaſt he 


und the general Kindneſs of reception always ſhomm to- 


| young man whoſe birth and fortune give him a claim to no- 


tice, and who bas neither by, vice ot 1 deſtroyed his pti- 
vileges. . liter was, mile of man- 
and wa _ — compliance and o- 


his-integrity;..; It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, thats, promiſe.is: 
never to be. broken; nor Was it without long reluctance that 


he once ſuffered himſelf to de draxyn away from s ſeſtal e 


ment by the, impoxtunity of another on. 
He Gouk the evening, as is uſual, e vide: 
in perturbation. and imperfe& enjoyment and met bis Aifip- 


n on and excufas 
companions ccuſtomed ſcrupulous anxiety; 
laughed at his une: y compounded the offence ſor a bottle,. 


mp courage to break. his word agaim and ngtin Tevied: 
| In) 2 —.— the ſame experiment — 
ys incident 0 a than o ain and-gajety; till 
by ——. — to think bimtelf at liberty to follow the 
laſt invitation, and was no | 9 at the turpitude of 
falſehood. He made no diffic promiſe his preſence at 
diſtant places; and if liſtleſſneſs —.— to creep 2 
: woulleatholne with great'tranquillity, and We 
to ſleep in a chair, une in continual expec- 
tations of his entrance. 
It was fo pleaſant to live in vacancy, that he ſoon 


diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs incumbrance, and reſigned 


himſelf to careleſsneſs and diſſipation, without any regard to. 


the future or the paſt, or any other motive of action than or . 


impulſe of a ſudden deſite, or the attraction of immediate po 
ſure. The abſent were immediately forgotten, and the 
or fears felt by others, had no influence upon his conduct. 


was in ſpeculation completely juſt, but never kept his promiſe 
to a creditor ; he was — ent, but never kg hin prom thoſe 
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and when the ſettlements were drawn, took a le — he: 
country on the day appointed to ſign them. He reſolved to 
travel, and ſent his cheſts on dan been, but dela 

Iow' them till he loſt his He was ſummoned as an evi- 
dence in a cauſt of 
till the trial Mas paſf. It is laid, dat when be had, with —_ 
_ an Intereſt in a beföugh, his opponent con- 
agents; who knew his temper, to lure m 
on the day of election. Uriel un ard i nt N. 29737 
benevolence draus him into che commiſſion of = thou- ; 
fand crimes,” Which others leſs kind er ci would eſeape. H 
- invites application; his — otuce — 
dance; he has his pockets filled with ' which he in- 
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with letters of requeſt, with which he purpoſes to oomply; but 
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may well be expected toinfeſt e 75 i le aim 
ers, whoſe purpoſe is often only, to 7 2217 
. the colours of . and e 75 . 
poktions of poets; whoſe, ſtyle is ee fig rative, 
whoſe art Tiens a to oo Wind ſtorting word Kon IE] 
DATING vid eee bas ook e toad 
| 3 words of which the the-reader.. elieyes, bin | 
better to: know the i on than of 11 m4 er 5 
either the poets or philoſophers, will hd fuch AD. accounk 
the condition expre | by that term as. his Seh 0 ob- 
ſervation will not eaſily diſcover, to be true. . Inſtead of. 
2 — — anxiety, e 
ve erto been combined in his 
will 25 a6f: ne aul a 5 EE "Ph bh 
and ſafety, tranquillity re 503. pieatures 7 1 known 
but to men unencumbered. with poſſeſſions ae 2 
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rom a triumph, ee eee eee 
poverty. 


Ae a authors do not deceive. ue, nothing can be more ab- 
furd, than the: perpetual conteſt for wealth which Feeps.-the 
world in.commotion ; nor any complaints more juſtly cenſur- 
Fo mg * _ from want of 5 gifts of 2 

ich we are taught by t nee moral wi to 
_ (conſider as e. by. —— weaxer is at, once 
difabled and adorned ; as luſcious poiſous which may for a time 
| e nee but n malignit) * languor 


1 e to * unenvied, 


* ard; 
to obtain from the — mane what —.— = 
thy cbmpelled to procure by the help eta and Atten= 
dants, of flatterers and ſpies. TE 
But it will be found upon a nearer view, that they who ex- 
tol the happineſs o of poverty; do hot mean the fame fate with 
thoſe who deplore its — 4. Poets have their ĩmaginations 

filled: with I of Ns} and being ace to 
platt the of empites, or to e forms. of 
EGS for” ibid $s 16 — rank all the-claſſes of 
martini * 2 who make no approaches to 4 


nity gf crowns. r, in the epick lan 
75 e e the wealth of of nations; der e have — 4 om 
e 9 40 4 
rhe portage Mont dos e fol 
Ye not wiſhes to beevine 4 2. eaſily 
is 0 0 de biting to poverty when he does 
feel it, and by boaſting his contempt of riches, when he 
has Ren thore 1 He who would ſhow-the 
extent of his views, and grandeur 2 his conceptiotis, youre 
rh intarice with ificence, may 
Ie Cm of an humble ſtation — obſcurity, 5 4 8 
| patty matures wants; arid the inconveniencies of ſuper- 
uity, and at laſt, like him, limit his defires to five hundred 
Par fm yeat ; 2 fortutie indeed not exuberant when we com. 
itt! 


pain. 
AT che great priy 


t with the expences of pride and luxury, but to which it 
 littleberomes a philoſopher to af the name of poverty, ſince no 
man can, with any propriety; be termed poor, who does not 
bee the greater part of mankind richer than himſelf. | 
__ -— Avlittle is 5 genen eviidition of human life underſived 

ire Ve of heroes and age who amuſe us with accounts 
the of heroes'and ſages. Riches are of no value in 


thethſc ir uſe is diſcovered only in that which they pra- | 


Cure. 
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cure They are not coveted; wir eſt by narr gs 
which confound the-means: wink: the end, — — — 
power, ini uende, and eſteem; ar, by fone of eſa ele 
and'refined ſentiments, as nevellary to fenfual enjopmitnts/iciss 
The plenſiires af -huxary many have} withbut uncommon 
virtue, been able to defpiſe, even Ine gi affluence an idjencs 
have concurred to tempt them; and therefore he who feels no- 
thing from indigene but the want of grati fications which he 
could not in any other condition make conſiſtent with inso- 
_ has given no prac. af eminent patience. - Co ' 
nfluence every man deſires, but they are equally pleaſi 
equally valuable, by whatever means they are obtai rar 
oever has found the art of ſecuring them without the hip of 
al ke riches ea to be accounted rich, fince he has 
CE e e e charges, 
* a few acres, cultivated by his-own hand, 
n removed ſrom a the evils general Spre- 
hended under the name of poverty; when his: ceputatian was 
ſuch, that the voice of his country called him from his farm to 
take abſolute mand into his hand; nor was: much 
- mortified/by his reſidence in a ib, ne n bande 
with the viſit of Alexander tile Great. 85 
The fame fallacy has conciliated veneration to che 1 120 
ous orders. When ES ope of / 
terreftrial-poſſeFons, and precluding Dimſeft, irre ; 
ble'vow, from the purſuit and aequifition of uf chat deer 
beings conſider as worthy wiſhes and enden 


immediately ſeruck with abſtraction, ut | 

of his mind, and —— 3 ſecuſi 

the intereſts of futur ty" und devoid x any Stor cure aba ff 
at Whatever price the ſureſt pa 5 


Vet, — les nh My fad 4 ry of 1 
pref haypmeſ? Ih — convent; he converſes only | 
ich men whoſe condition ie the Rue with his oN] ] — — 
from the munificence of the founder the neceſſaries of 
anq is ſafe from that Aker, Bic Hooker declares 
2 "un inipeilimenitto virtue; um- fill ir be rohavels — 
he of man to um any "other cave. AW * 

competition are ſhutout from his retreat; e 46 "Hot - 
d 1 ht of unattainable dignity, nor infulted-with 


e bluſder of inſofenoe, or thedmite of forced fam lia. IT Ne. 


1 abroad, the ſanctity of his character 
ates all other diſtintions, / is ſeldorn ſeen but 
rence, eee eee, e fen 
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It has been remarked, that death, though | in the 
feld, ſeldom fails toterrifywhen it approaches the bed of fick- 
nels/irvits-natura horror ; ſo poverty may caſily; be endured, 
while aſſociated with digni and reputation, hut will: always 
de ſhunned and dreaded: it is a panied With ignomi- 
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H e be che fate —_— to ſeok eons in 
Futurity. 7 time preſent is Hane ane er 
gination Wi immediate e JoJment,, an we are-forced to, 

ply its deficiencies. by ＋ or anticipation. cpu 


api incopyenience of teaching himſelf to expe what a 
Arie 1 that, when time has abated 
which youth ruſhes out to take poſſeſfion 
— world, — or wiſh, to find entertainment in 
the review of life, and to repoſe; upon real facts, bn 
experience. .. This is perhaps one reaſon, . He der 
age deli in; narratives. N HN a ve" 
7. ag — full is che world of calamity, that every Greet pl 
| dure-is. pollu ted,.and every retirement of tranquillity diſturbec 
2 W. time mag ſupplied us with events ſufficient to employ 
oy In has mingled them with ſo many diſaſtets, that 
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r. remembrance, dread their intruſion upon 
our minds, | and, 4 from chem as from enemies that purge us 
_with-tortura;:;; ++ 22 4s her 44 11 BI 

No man paſt the middle point of life can ſit down: to feaſt 
upon the pleaſures of youth without finding the banquet im- 
bittered by the * of ſorrow j he may revive lucky OO, 
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f dificulty'and viciitudes' of börtune, 
pleaſure of looking bac upD Gilbreſs f. HY 
eee een — fi Cans ppl Ar . 
Anaas properly comforts his eompan 
8 e habe lunded nw an ye Mains dels- 
late country; with the hope chat their miſeries Wik be ut Tote 
H ee recounted Wit delight. There are few Hgher 
iflcations than that of reflection on ſurmoumted Mages wh 
ey were not incurred nor protrafted by our fault, r 
inen with cowardiee, for guilt, 1153 BME 5 now's * oe 
But chis felieity is almoſt always abated by the | | 
dat they, with whom we ſhould b& moſt pleaſed*t6 Mare it, 
are now in the grave. A. few years make fucks 'bavock im file 
man generations; that we ſoon ſee'vurſelves depriyed of thole 
- with whom we entered the world, and whom che partieipation 
of pleaſures or fatigues had endesred to our remembrance; The 
man of enterpriſe recounts his adventures andexpedients; bat 
is forred, at the cloſe of the relation; te pay f "ſigh" coe 
names of thoſe that contributed to his ſucceſs; .. that pafles His | 
life among the gayer part of mankind, has his remeriby: ö 
ſtored with remarks:and repartees of wits, whoſe" ſpriglitlineſs 
and merriment are How loft” in perpetual ſilenee ; — 6 | 


- whoſe induſtry bias ſupplied the want of inberitunce; repi 
in bolitary plenty at the abſenes of companions, Wich whom de 
had planned out amuſements fot his tatte ears; and the ſcho- 


lar, whoſe merit, after a long ſeries of of for, raiſes him from 
- obſcurity; lodks round in vainfrom'his exaltation for his old 
rare or enemies, ee mortiftestion p 
ighten his triumph. ee een 
mong MartiaPs requiſites to to ha is, Res non 
hw fed relifta, an eſtate not — indaſtry,' 'but 140 8 
- inheritance; It is neceſſury to the eompletion af every good, 
that it be timely obtained; for whatever comes at the doſe of 
1 eee a ens pos ght; yet all human 
happineſs has its defects. what we do not gain for our- 
ſelves we have only a faint and imperfect fruition," becauſe ve 
cannot compare the difference between want and p 
or at leaſt can derive from it no ednviction of our o abiliti les, 
nor any increaſe of ſelf-· eſteem; what we acquire by Wo - 
or ſcience, by mental or corporal diligence,” comes nt 
ane e er and therefore cantiot's 0% i 
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ever period of li in oblignl to geen gps, 
from time to come. In youth zue have nothing pal te en- 
dtertain u, and in age, we derive little from straſpect but 
(sſarrow;. : et the future, likewiſeihas its dimits, which 
—— but which we ſep v0 be not 
2 22 loſs of our and companions: imprefibs 
pony, the neceſſity of our on departure: d knbw 
— 2 — at an end/ithab we muſt . 
Hon lie E the re -With: the forgotten of 
former ages, and ur place to athers, he, like mus, ſhall 
ere while by 1 About the noe ofthe ch, 
"Ber ha mi in the ſhages of death, if JON 219W 
is termination of gur material exiſtence; 


e ore 
ae tr ante and almoſt every man 
hjs:j with ſc [avid iv nas Die- | 
pen. 1} be has his manner of 4i- co ah 
ves with entails and ſettlements, proyide for the 
1 —— honqure, or contrive to, obyiate 4 
ſpatian of the ſortunes, which it has. been their buſineſs to uc 
| —— more refined or exalted, late their 
580 the future extent of theit roputatiqn, the re- 
Ferns of 6 eats wa ee enen | 
They. —— — ms — ad 2 
e cannot conceive-a an 7 | 
22 with les ſolieitude 


» are ſelddorn attentive or 
exible ca arguments; but the votaries of fame aue enpable of 
reflection, and, therefore, * be n. —— the pro- 
| bability of their expectations. 
— ——— — 
man's wi not yet deen 5 
— to be long remembered, can happen to ſo qr, <ee 
ber, that the bulk of — — in the queſ- 
tian. Thore is never toom in the world for. more than à cer- 
tain quantity or mealure of 3 The neceſſary buſimeis 
of life, che immadiate pains of every condition, 
leave us not lei — — 2 ; 
ons which do not forcibly influence our preſent welfare. When 
2 is filled, no characters can he admitted into the cir- 
culation fame, but by occupying the place af ſome that muſt 
de thruſt into oblivion. The eye of the mind, Iike that of the 


IT can only extend ee eee fight 


—— bo «5 


Mibppears for ever and if we except "Ru tranſcendent and 
| invincible 


, I 


on is therefore a meteor able ed | 
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1 the” ors of of prefihiþitin, Wan umnillt 5 * and to the 
45 1 ſorrow,” coptent nd acglefcen ee. 
ii the twenty-ſeventh' Gab of bis reign. . be de 0 
an 0 of forty 1 1 Be distributor of the waters of 
the Ni: © At Teh Sith thy" toils' ate at an end; chou 
« haſt rec nciled h, thou Raft  ſuppreffed rebellion; 
11 figs Ny of thy courtiets, thou haſt” 


FF) 4 $4451 


« thou 
' « chaſed wat front "thy & fines, and 2258 fortreſſes in il 4 
. wh. oy enenies: Wf who have offended thee,” tremble 
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'<. af; y throne, wfarrodaded by armies, numerous as the 
4 Jocuſts of the ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of peſtilence. 
„Thy magazines are ſtored with'ammunition; thy 213 
5. „overflow with the tribute of coriquered kingdoms. Eg 
Saves i e e hee! opulence glitrers | in thy citi 
is as th 


e of "ther vernal day. © 1 1 5 
« and, is Nog, rene of thouſands,” und thy health is the 
health of millions. — 1 Gp palace is elan by the ſong of 
r ed d eth of benodiftion!” 
* Thy ſubjects gaze ted. thy eſe? and think of danger 
* or miſery no more. . Wy wilt thou not partake ' 
'« the bleffings thou beſtow: 1 ſhouldſt thou 5 for- 
« bear to rejoice in this general eie? Why ſhould thy face 
de clouded with anxiety, when the eanc of thoſe who - 
4 call thee ſovereign, * the day to feſtivity, and the night 
4 to peace ? At length, Seged reflect and be wiſe. What is 
( the gift of conqueſt but lafety, why are riches collected but 
© to 3 happineſs * 
Seged then ordered the houſe of pleaſure, built i in. an iſland 
of the lake of Dambea, to be prepared for his reception. 4 1 
4 will retire,” ſays he, for ten 2 from tumult and care, 
4 from counſels and decrees. Lo quiet is not the lot of 
the governors of nations, but a of ten days cannot 
be denied me. This ſhort interval of happineſs may ſurely 
4 he ſecured from the interru uption of fear or perplexity, ſorrow 
« or diſappointment. I will. exclude all E from > 4 
„ bode, and remove from my thouzhts whatever may confuſe 
« the harmoin of the 3 or abate the —— of the 
„ banquet. will fill the whole capacity of y Gul with 
« enj oyment, nnn unſatis- 
4 fied, 
: In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged haſted to 
the palace of Dambea, which ſtood in an iſtand cultivated only 
15 eaſure, planted with every flower that ſpreads its colours 
e ſun, and every ſhrub that ſheds fragrance in the air. In 
os part of -this extenlive garden, were open walks for ex- 
curſions in the morning; in another, thick groves, and ſilent 
arbours, and bubblin es for repoſs at noon. All that 
could ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter the fancy, all that. induſtry_. 
© *could extort from nature, or wealth furniſh to art, all that 
conqueſt could ſeize, or beneficence attract, was collected 
e E e of e moo and gra- 
tied ir | 
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Into this delicious region Seged fan all the persons 
of his court, wo ſeemed” eminendy qualified; to receive or, 
communicate pleaſure. His call was readily obeyed; ; 

ng, the fair, the vivacious, ''and the witty, were all in 
to de ſated with Kleie. Ter is failed, jocund over the 

hike, which feemed to ſmooth its ſu before them ; 709 1 eir 
ze 1 cheered with muſick,” and their, hearts dil c with, 


woes Knding - here with his band of pleature, detarmined 


= that bows to break o all acquaintance with diſcontent, 

wy his heart for ten da 2 65 and jollity, and then all 
back to the common ſtate of man, and lier i wb 6 
verſiſied, as before, with joy and ſorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to conſider where he 
* begin his circle of happineſs. He lad all the artiſts 4 
a before him, but 'knew not whom to call, fince he. 

boot te one, Ry by delayi g the performance of ano- 

157 reſolved and changed his, 

prot Mer till his mg We ties. BY haraſſed, and his | oughts.” 
confuſed'; then returned to che apartment where bis preſence 
was exf with languid eyes and clouded countenance, and 
the infection o — over the whole aſſembly. 

e obſerved their Ar Gow. and was offended; for. he found 

Kid veratidn increaſed whom he expected to «no 
_ andrelieve it. He ret Aer again to his private chamber, and 
ſought for conſolation in his own mind; one thought flowed 
in upon another; 4 long ſucceſſion of images ſeized his atten- 
on the moments crepe imperceptibly away th rough the gloom 
enſiveneſs, till having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted" 
>, and faw the lake big 1 5 by the ſetting ſun. 

Tack "ſaid Seged ſighing, © is the lon K day of human 
« exiſtence: Before we have learned to os it, e 

an 37 $, . 

- The regret which be felt for. the loſs of ſo great a part of 
his firſt day, took from him all diſpoſition to enjoy the even- 
ing ; and, after having endeavoured for the ſake of his atten- 


dants, to force an air abe and excite that mirth which he = 
olved to 


could not ſhare, he refer his hopes to the next 
morning, and lay down to e with the faves of labour 
N the bleſſing of fl. 


eep. 
We roſe early the ſecond morning, and reſolved now to be OM 


* ad fixet upon the gate of the palace an 
: edich, porting, that ' whoever, during nin2 days, ſhould ap- 
pear in | the 28 
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fot ever fro ambea.. mY | 
"This edit ml je "nal av a eos ry. cham F er 
4 an bowe dans. 1 ted! 
1 30 ds wee fore een jt in the % lawns; 
were at once en ed, in the re of te 
0 * mighit find his 15 3 "Wt 
9955 Ae den lle to baniſhment. 
eged 5 met every F ettled in a ſmile: at» ſje ha 
tered folicitude, ale and . 12 acco ce 
vourites with Relay and” ſoftneſs z Ly : hat the is {| 
22 Without — left they be conv; 
22 or V He prop e to which no 
objeAion was made Je, becauſe « he 5 "ou 


Loy wy 6 


by e gr keg | by pe Fry variby FEES 2 0 
0 la ious. la 
ter, and aftet matiy atteinpts,t to ie hk: his 8 i. ob 
n 2 


res, the felicity of the ſucceedin ing M's 
niſelf on the bed, and oſed his : 
1 that his palace an gardens, 1 bh wn p * 
otl, and waked Witt | 1 of a man ruggling, 

ih” the WT; Ro compoſed h i POPs, Þ to, reſt, but wa 
2 hted rz magi e 1 05 10 ingdor 
as A uſual in wi ut abi ove, 

ed Were betrayed-to his enemies, and again el up with 
Ki and indi vation. 2 
It was now da 7 and fear was. ſo ſtrong imp preſſed on his 
mind, * he Cad lee no more. He ag imp but His thou ghts: | 
were filled with the deluge and invali ods nor N. aa able 1 
diſeh e 1 attention, or min ngle with * 

pr ring At leng th his pri W 1705 aſs 25 | 
Tit he reſolved Ho Teng er to py vil vi ſon rj 5 — | 
„but before this reſolution could be 717 ie 
ape: He felt a ney conviction of the uncertaiz vein w_ 
and could Hot forbear to ale oe els of chat 
ofe quiet was to be interrupted b vapours of the 5 


2 'Hitfiſel 77 in = . to 1 


Hy 
I ro been” firſt diſturbed by a dream, he afterwards 


Ea ed that 7 could diſturb hun He at laſt "= 
Ws at 
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72282822 rfl with ce 
eager with expectation. 

„ of 22 court, 

and e . * 


| dls, 
_ fay to his * This day ſhall be u day of pleaſuret The 


1 wick W 


upon the water, the birds warbled in the groves, 
ad Dads the branches. He royed from 
to bene as chance dir and ſometimes 2 — 
to the ſongs, ſometimes min with the dancers, ſometimes 
let logſe his imagination in flights of. metriment; and ſome- 
times uttered grave reſlections, and ſententious maxims, a 
feaſted on the admiration with which they were received. 
Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of vocation, 
or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. All that beheld him 
l from. bis looks, andthe al | happineſs _ 
„ 
V three hours in ns 
Se on 4 ſudden by an univerſal ſcream among the wos 
men, and turning back, * the whale aſſembly flying in con». 
fuſion. A 3 . the lake, — 
8 in wantonneſs or 4 Se ca” _ 
him th indignation, as a diſturber af his felicity, 
e wats: Pb Jake, menen ent age 
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tay, Ns Pele dots io the terror which had ſeized u pon 
pw ſſes incloſed themſelves i in the fd nov 
Id yet nd, 1 * themſelves ip ſafety. 4 5 atten. 
tion was fixed Pg the late danger and 2 
was any longer at leiſure for ga Lilies or care x Turns 
' $eged had now no other em than to contemplate the 
innumerable caſualties which lie in_ambyſh on every fide to 
intercept the — of man, and break in upon the hour of 
delight and tranquill He had, however, the conſolation of 
thinking, that he = not been now ee y his own 
S i the Hopes the 
day, ay wor: prevented by fattire caution. 
mig Ne eig for the pleaſure of the next morning, 
he reſolved to 6 his penal edict, Since he had already found 
that diſcontent and melancholy. wete, not to be frighted away 
4 threats of authority, and that p e would only reſide 
3 wy ſhe was 8 from controul. * 42 W | 
companions of his retreat to u , by 
(ropoling pines, for thoſe who ſhould, on the 6 Mn, 
diſtinguith themſelves by any feſtive performances; the, tables 
of vos were covered with 0 cole woo d 
_ robes: and | nom eras the aq wn thoſe who 0 
-Atthixilplay of riches every exo inebdizeely pete, and 
every ton eee n gar 
ficence of the emperor. But when Segad ente n hopes of 
| 2 1 — emulation 101 found | 
any paſſion too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to that tran- 
| quillity which i — and that the mind, that is 
be moved by av yon ventilations of gaiety, muſt be firſt 
13 calm. Whatever we ardently wiſh to 
gain, 1 ſame er and ear and 
pleaſure cannot dwell 4 
All was now care and — Nothing was done”. or 
ſpoken, but with ſo viſible an endeavour-at perfeQion, as al- 
ways failed to delight, h it ſometimes forced admiration : - 
22. Seged could not but obſerve with ſorrow, that his prizes 
more influence than himſelf. As the evening approached, 
conteſt grew more earneſt, and thoſe who were forced to 
yes excelled, began to diſcover the malignity of 
2 eee eee 
murmurs. .Seged iſe ſhared the anxiety of the day, for 
conſidering himſelf as' obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice: 
tze prizes which had been ſo o zealouſſy ſought, he duſt never 
Po. his attention, Fn his time upon the 1 of doubt 


ul 


Fl 


| tent. 
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in balancing difercit Lids ff ett and ofting"the aims 
| of ll the Gonripetitors:” Ja. OS 7 « | 
At laft,”knowin tit no a0 eriktheg could filsfy thoſe whoſe 
| app nt; and thinking that gh 4 day ſet a 125 
11 opprely any heart. 1055 0 
"that al had pleaſed him alike, | and difmiſſ 
ets of equal value. 
Bon fax that his caution had arr 
1 5 of the 
Be crowd; 
ived, mor! 


to triumph 

here,“ 8 155 

ho7places 4s hit 7s happins l in the bees t e others.” 

| 1 retired to meditate, and while | e courtiers_ were re 
kung at his diſtributions, faw the fifth f. n go down i in TOs / 


The riext emed des his fella & be. happy. By 
having learned how little he could effect b ercked ihe 0 
* wee lires, he thought it beſt to give 

entirely to nee, and left every one 20 plea and ie vie 
his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffuſed « {ned Fog was 
through the whole court, and the emperor imagined, "that ” 
had at laſt found the ſecret of obtaining an incerval of felici 
But as he was roving in this careleſs alerably with equal | 
leſsneſs, he 2 one of his courtiers in a coke 1 
murmuring alone: « What merit has Seged above us, that 
1 wing won 7 thus fear and obey him, a man, whom, whatever 

<« he may have formerly performed, his tun now ſhews to 
4 have the ſame weakneſs with ourſelves.” This charge af- 
2 the more, as it was uttered by one whom he had 

7 775 obſerved among the moſt abject of his flatterers. At 

s indignation prompted him to ſeverity ;-but reſlecting, 

; — what was ſpoken, without intention to be heard, was to 
be conſidered as only thought, and was perhaps but the ſudden 
burſt of caſual and temporary vexation, he invented ſome de- 
cent pretence to ſend him away, that his retreat might not be 


tainted with the breath of envy, and after the ſtruggle of de- —— 


liberation was paſt, and all deſire of revenge utterly uppreſied, 


paſſed the eve only with tranquillity,” but triumph, 
N e — cad eee of "of the vitory. 7-6 
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But hinden'd by affronts, and ſtill ks ſame, 
Loſt to all fenſe of honour and of fame, r ee 

Thou yet can't love to haunt the great man's board, 
Aud disk ub ſupper good but with a wy Bow 


HEN Dingme 5 Was 3 4 kind of wine he 
liked beſt ? he anſwered, « That which is drunk at the coſt 


. of others,” * ; 
ug 
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: expence. : "ths fe 2985 „ Autt v, 
210 71 — rn akin 
En don ict of oppoſite vices in the ſame 

— He that uniformly purſues any Dee whether 
— 4 ſettied: principle of and as he may al- 
find aſſociates who are travelli —— ao dy. 
2 example, and ſheltered in che multitude; but a 
man, actuated at once h — + muſt move in a di- 
reftion iar to himſelf, r that repraach which we 
are naturally inalined wb mat — thoſe who-deviate from the 
reit | of | the world, noſe: itt; ines Whether _ are 
* or better. . 
* 3 of Kae ſmerimes produces w D 


—— 
the elegance 
— — 10 —— diſhes with which — | 
and caterers ſupply them j and ex their ſhare of praiſę 
with the Fry Kc of arts and the civi of nations. But 
to ſhorten the way to convivial happiness, „ 
coſt, is a ſecret hitherto in few hands, hut which certainly de- 
ſerves the curioſity of thoſe whaſe principal enjoyment is their 
dinner, and who fee the dur rig with no other bs = thaw hes 
they ſhall fill their bellies before it ſets. + A 
them that have withia my —— | 
—— of ors ons the greater: part have may Lego >. 
| and ſome, hom their firſt attempts ſlattered 
— nds were- reduced hy degrees to a few tables, fron 
| which they were at laſt chaſed to make way for others; 
having long —— themſelyes to ſuperfluous oben 
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1 r the regions of lutury with expeQations 
Fre des where of wit, — mo gg oa 
to chat company. whoſe ideas — can'enla 
. whoſe. imaginations. they can elevate, ard believe them 
-able to pay for their wine with" the N 
them to produce. Full of 'this apittionz* they crowd with little 
do: comes paar deoitig ning ia Of 
| to repeat their n 
| pert as rivals, and hated n dull as di 8 
e een ene e a 1 
ods ab ine 2-4. in gaining and keeping the 
jr try pie of living at tar. Auer Guloſulus, who, 
years of continual revelry, - has now eſtabliſhed, 
* preſet tion, his claim to partake of every 
entertainment, and whoſe preſence they who aſpire to the 
praiſe of a ſumptuous are! Grech, 8 procure on 2 
2 of importance, by neee invitation a e 4 
Hulu entered the world Düben ay net 
of merit; but was . ro frequent houſes where 
of.rank'refortsd. By — —— 
known; and from ſittin — the ſame room, was ſuffered 
to mix in idle converſation; or aſſiſted to fill up à vacant 
hour, when better amuſement was not readily to be had. 
From the coffee-houſe he was ſometimes taken away to din- - 
ner; and as no man — him whom he 
ſes admitted to familiarity by others of equal dignity, when 
he had been met at a few tables, he with leſs difficulty found 
the way to more, till at laſt he was regularly expected to ap- 
pear wherever preparations are made for a feaſt, within 
circuit of his acquaintance, 
When he was thus by accident initiated. in eg * felt 
in himſelf no inclination to retire from a life of ſo much plea- 
fure, and therefore very ſcriouſly conſidered how he might conti - 
nue it. Great ualities, or uncommon accompliſhments, he did 
not find nec ; for he had already ſeen ther merit, rather 
_ enforces reſpect than attracts fondneſs ; and as he thought no 
| folly greater than that of loſing a dinner for any other gratifica- 
tion, he often congratulated” himſelf, that had none of 
that diſguſting excellence which impreſſes awe upon 
-< neſs, and condemns its poſſeſſors to the ſociety of tho who 
are wiſe or — _ _ ent as themſelves. P 
Guloſulus havin lotted much of his time to books 
or meditation, * opinicn in philoſ 0 or politicks, and 
was not in danger of injuring his inter by 9 po- 
ſitions, 


bed comforts himſelf, that thoſe who treat and inſult him 
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Nitibiis,- or violent 'contradiQtion. If a diſpute aroſe; he took ,- 

care to liſten with earneſt attention; and when either ſpeaker oy 

grew vehement and loud, turned towards him with ls 
quickneſs, and uttered a _ phraſe of admiration, as if ſur 


EC argument as he had never known. 
By this nen {Peer rm he enerally p reſerved: * 


either controvertiſt ſuch a conviction of his own 

as inclined him rather to p 3 irritate his adverfary, 
prevented thoſe outrages' which are ſometimes produced by 

the err or petulance of triumph. ar =” 

- Gu us was never embarraſſed but when he was required | 
to his ſentiments before he had been able to diſco- 
ver to which fide the maſter of the houſe inclined, for it was 
Tenants ba adopt the notions of thoſe that invite} 

m. 

It will ſometimes happen that the inſolaycs d d 
breaks into Eontemptuonſneſs, or the turbulence of wine re- 
quires a vent; and Gubſulus ſeldom fails of being ſingled out 

on ſuch emergencies, as one on whom any experiment of ri- 

may be ſafely tried. Sometimes his lordſhip finds him 
| oo 3 1 a ſpecimen of raillery for the — 
e 1 al ſupplies him with a ng 
of nerd But he has —— 4 —— rudeneſs and 
indignities as familiarities that entitle him to greater freedom: 


for their laughter, and that he keeps his money while 


enj Gr? por 

Ffis chief policy conſiſts in ſelecting ſome an from ever | 

courſe, and recommending it |to the company, with 

deciſive, that no one ventures to contradict him. By this 

3 feaſt a kind ee rote 

taſte becomes the ſtandard of pickles ' and —_— 

he is venerated by the profeſſors of epicuriſm, as the 1 75 

man who underſtands the ni niceties of yn ae 
Whenever a new fauce is i & iy 

made in the culinary ſyſtem, he procures the enliſt intel- 

ligence, and the wont” authentick receipt; and, by commu- 

nicating his knowledge under proper injunctions of ſeereey, 
ins à right of faſting his own diſh whenever it is prepared, 

cha at he may tell whether ks doo have been fully unde | . 


| 1 this method of life Gulofulus has ſo impreſſed on his. 
imagination the dignity of feaſting, that he has no other to- 

pick of talk, or ſubje& of meditation. His calendar is a bill 

ef fare; — oe ä The 
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MN che event to patience and conſt: S. i n 

M ben once our labour has he fort that enables 
8 endure % is > proſpect of its end; 1 5.75 h in 
work there are ſome joyous inter ſelf ap- 

rao, when. the. attention is recreated b unexpected faci- 


lity, and * imagination ſoothed by incidental 3 


yet the tail with which performance. : brig les after is ſo 
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| ate) Sep rs however innocent, grows dangerous, as by 


” indulgence it becomes aſcendent in the mind. When 


| wohave becti much e contider , Wing 2 . 


ſeaſonable importunity of 


pable of giving happineſs, it is not eaſy to reſtrain our ar- 


watched the ſwelling bud and opening bloſſom, and pk 


himſelf with computing how much every ſun and ſhower add 
to its growth, ſcarcely ſtays till the fruit has obtained its ma- 


turity, but defeats his own cares by eagerneſs to reward them. 


When we have diligently laboured for any purpoſe, we are 
willing to believe that we haye attained it, and, becauſe we 
have already done much, too ſuddenly conclude that no more 


is to be done. . 


All attraction is increaſed by the approach of the attracting 


body. We never find ourſelves fo deſirous to finiſh, as in 


the latter part of our work, or fo impatient of delay, as 
when we know that delay cannot be long. Thus un- 
diſcontent may be partly - imputed 
to languor and wearinefs, which muſt always oppreſs thoſe 
more whoſe toil has been longer continued; but the greater 
part uſually proceeds from frequent contemplation of that eaſe ' 
which is now conſidered as within reach, and which; when it 
has once flattered our hopes, we cannot ſuffer to be with- 
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In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, the concluſion 
falls below the vigour and ſpirit of the firſt books; and as 2 


genius is not to be degraded the imputation of human fail- 


-ngs, the cauſe of this declenſion is commonly ſought in the 


ſtructure of the work, and plauſible reaſons are given hy in 


the defective part leſs ornament was neceſſary, or leſs could 


be admitted. But, perhaps, the author would have confeſſed, 


chat his fancy was tired, and his perſeverance broken; that he 


2 


knew His 55 to be unfiniſhed, but that, when he ſaw the 


end fo near, he could no longer refuſe to be at reſt. 
_ the inſtillations of this frigid opiate, the heart 
ſhould be ſecured by all the conſiderations which once con- 


curred to kindle the ardour of enterprize. Whatever motive 


firſt incited action, has ſtill _— force to ſtimulate perſe- 
verance; ſince he that might have | 


encourage to ſet difficulties at defiance, ought not to remit 


dour, or to forbear ſome precipitation in our "advances, and 
irregularity in our purſuits. He that has cultivated the tives 


ain ftill at firſt in blameleſs 
obſcurity, cannot'afterwards deſiſt but with infamy and re- 
proach. He, whom a doubtful promiſ: of diſtant good could 


© 


his vigour, when he has almoſt obtained his recompetice.” 


To faint or loiter, when only the laſt efforts are required, 
| | : ; is 
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is to ficer the ſhip ifough tempeſts, and abandon it to te 
winds in fight of land; it is to break the e eee 0 
the ſeed, and at laſt to neglect the harveſt. 

The maſters of rhetorick direct, that the moſt forcible ar- 

e ced in the latter part of an oration, laſt 
they ſhould effaced or perplexed by ſupervenient images. 
This precept may be juſtly. extended to the ſeries of life: 
92 enen which does not conclude better 

It is not. ſufficient. to maintain the firſt vi- 
gour; for pen oa loſes its effect upon the mind by. ven, 
as light after. a time. ceaſes to dazzle... Admiratian muſt be . 
continued by that novelty which firſt produced it, and how 
much ſoever is given, emal. alas de reaſon to ima- 
gine that more remains. 35 bs 

We not only are moſt ſenſible: of, the laſt e but 
ſuch is the -unwilli of mankind to admit tranſcendent 
merit, that, though it be difficult to obliterate the reproach 
of miſcarriages by any ſubſequent. atchievement, however 
luſtrious,' yet the reputation raiſed by a long train of ſucceſs, 
may be finally rui 4 a ſingle failure; for weakneſs or el. 
ror will be en re I by 1 that malice and envy which 
it gratifies. 

or the eee of that diſgrace, which lafitude And 
negligence may bring at laſt upon the greateſt eee 
it is neceſſary to proportion carefully our labour to gur 
ſtrength. If the deſign compriſes many parts, e wally effeh- 
tial, and therefore not to be ſeparated,” the 6 org ol 
caution is before we engage; the powers of the i muſt 
be then impartially eſtimated, and it muſt be remembered, 
that not to complete the plan, $ not to have begun it ne” 
that nothing, is done, while any thing is omitted. 

But, if the taſk conſiſts in the repetition of fingle aQts, no 
one of which derives its efficacy from the reſt,” it may be at- 
_ tempted with leſs ſcruple, becauſe there is always portuni-. | 
ty to retreat with honour. The danger is only, left we: ex. 
ped from the world the indulgence with which moſt are dif. 
poſed to treat themſelves ; and in the hour of liſtleſfneſs ima- 
gine, that the diligence of one day will atone for the Ale | 
neſs of another, and that applauſe begun by approbation 5 
be continued by habit. 


He that is himſelf weary will ſoon weary the publick. BER 


Let him therefore lay down his employment, whatever it be, 
who can no longer exert his former activity or attention; 
let him not endeavour to ſtruggle with cenfure, or obſtinate- 5 
ly infeſt the ſtage be bis ee bim to de- 
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In the pictures of life T have never been ſo ſtudious of 
novelty or ſurprize, as to depart wholly from all reſemblance; 
a fault which writers deſervedly celebrated frequently commit, 
that they may raiſe, as the occaſion requires, either mirth or 
abhorrence. Some enlargement may be allowed to declama- 
tion, and ſome exaggeration to burleſque ; but as they deviate 
farther from reality, they become leſs uſeful, becauſe their 
leſſons will fail of application. The mind of the reader is 
carried away from the contemplation of his own manners ; 
he finds in Vimſelf no likeneſs to the phantom before him ; 
and though he * or rages, is not reformed. 
The eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been able to exe- 
cute my own intentions, will be found exactly conformable 
to the precepts of Chriſtianity, without any accommodation 
to the licentiouſneſs and levity of the preſent age. I therefore 
look back on this part of my work with pleaſure, which no 


blame or praiſe of man ſhall diminiſh or augment. I ſhalff © 


never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain 
in any other cauſe, if I can be-numbered among the wri- 
ters who have given ardour to virtue, and confidence to 
truth. 7 6 { | > | ; 

Airy is waxagey arrthQ» tn G. 


_ » Celeſtial pow'rs! that piety regard, 3 
From You my labours wait their laſt reward. 
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